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FOR EVERY JOB-— THE BEST WAY! 


Sonoco makes cones for every textile SONOCO makes cones in dozens of 
packaging need. Wherever indicated a specifications ranging from colors to 
SONOCO cone has been developed, im- sizes, from tapers to finishes, for every 
proved and perfected through the years, known kind of yarn fibre and for every 
to do a better job. known use. 
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A as made this expansion possible for us. 


being woven on power looms operated one per Weaver at around 


60 picks per minute. Then Ira Draper's invention of the Revolving 
Temple doubled existing loom production — the start of Draper 
Research. 


int 


Think, too, what it has meant to you. 1816 saw 36-inch goods 


Compared to that day, a Weaver 
now produces 500 times as much cloth 
on Modern Draper Looms! More jobs - 


more shirts - more dresses - a better 


standard of living. 
But the work of carrying Draper 
Research on is not completed. It must 


fm ond does continue along these lines. 


Improving the mechanisms 
of older loom models. 

Constant betterment of 
high speed models. 


New types of looms. 
Other fabric making 
machines. 
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ARMSTRONG’S ACCOTEX COTS 


* ACCOTEX APRONS + ROLL SHOP EQUIPMENT 


‘ 


CORK COTS 
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Accotex NC-727 Cots have rubber’s 
toughness and cork’s grip 


OU get longer spinning service—and consistently high yarn quality—when 
+ run on Armstrong’s NC-727 Accotex® Cots. They maintain a good 
drafting surface longer than “straight” synthetic covers because they combine 
the advantages of both synthetic rubber and cork. 


Specially compounded synthetic rubber gives this Accotex Cot its toughness. 
High-friction cork provides better drafting with high yarn strength and resistance 
to glazing. The frequent rebuffing that shortens cot life is not necessary when 
you equip your frames with Accotex Cots. 


This combination of synthetic rubber and cork also gives you other spinning 
advantages. Accotex NC-727 Cots resist slicking, so they eyebrow less. They 
recover quickly from hard ends. Accotex Cots tend to repel textile fibers and are 
non-sweating. And since they can be rebuffed as many as five or six times, they 
give you that many extra full service lives. 


These are a few of the reasons why Armstrong’s Accotex Cots are now 
- serving more spindles than any other roll covering. Your Armstrong representa- 
tive will gladly help you arrange a test installation of Accotex Cots. Ask him 
for samples, prices, and any additional information you may want. 
Or write today to Armstrong Cork Company, Textile Products Dept., 
8211 Arch St., Lancaster, Pa. Accotex Cots are available for export. 


ROLL COVERING SERVICE THAT’S COMPLETE 


You can get everything you need for complete BUFFING MACHINE: 


Precision-buffs all 
mstrong repre- 
roll covering service from your Ar g rep cote. 


sentative. He can supply not only all three Adjustable for all 
modern types of covers—cork, cork-and-rubber, lengths and diameters 
and straight rubber—but also the roll shop of rolls ordinarily used 
equipment required to apply and service them. in modern textile mills, 


PNEUMATIC ASSEMBLING MA- 
CHINE: Operates on compressed 
air, Quickly and easily applies 
long cots to comber, drawing, 
ribbon, and sliver lap rolls. 


ROLL RESTING GAUGE: A 
paralleling device used to 
guide the setting of the 
buffing machine and to 
check trueness of rolls 
after they have been 
buffed. 


ASSEMBLING 
MACHINE: Hand 
operated, Facili- 
tates accurate, speedy (i 
assembly of ready-glued cork or Ga 
synthetic cots to spinning and 

card room rolls, Takes cots up 

to 4Y,". 
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When “work” runs bad—when production is cut because of ‘’pick-outs’”’ and 
the percent of “seconds” is on the increase, look behind the looms. Lack of 
air for “blow-down” between beam doffs and during ‘’scheduled cleaning” 
periods because of air compressor or vacuum pump failure often lowers 
quality and production. Correct lubricants best assyre unfailing performance. 


A long history of satisfactory performance lies behind the use of RUBILENE 
oll for the lubrication of textile mill auxiliary equipment. Its fine qualities 
make it first choice for this important job of lubricating heavy-duty air com- 
pressors and vacuum pumps. Let us advise you on the correct grades of 
RUBILENE for your specific installations. 
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. FOR FULL INFORMATION OR LUBRICATION COUNSEL WRITE SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY, 630 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 
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COTTON BOIL-OFF 


SOAPING OFF PRINTS 


FULLING AND SCOURING 


HOW THESE OPERATIONS cAN GIVE YOU THESE RESULTS > 


— 


Clean, Absorbent Cottons! 


It is usually unnecessary to kier boil cotton yarn. Often 
a less severe open boil-off may be used. In the latter 
case, ARMOUR’S ENERGETIC has proved most suc- 
cessful. ENERGETIC is a liquid, nonionic type of syn- 
thetic detergent with excellent washing properties. 
ENERGETIC is unaffected by hard water, easily rinsed 
and effective in very low concentrations. And ENER- 
GETIC provides remarkable suspending power for 


removing natural cotton impurities. 


Clear, Bright Prints! | 


After printing and aging, cotton prints must be washed 


to remove the stiffening effect of the starches and gums | 


used in the printing operation. This job normally calls 
for high temperatures and maximum detergent action. 
FLINT, a tallow soap especially formulated for high tem- 
peratute work, is most effective in this operation. It 
removes the relatively large amount of gums present 
and also gives the goods a uniform feel or handle. 
FLINT thus assures clearer, cleaner, brighter, sharper 
prints—and more attractive fabrics! 


Soft, Resilient Worsteds! | 


In fulling worsteds, you need a light fulling and scour- 
ing action. That’s one of the reasons why Armour’s 
CERTIFIED is the best soap for this job. CERTIF IED 
provides body for the fulling operation and also for 
suspending and carrying ‘away the oils applied in the 
spinning process. CERTIFIED’s easy solubility and 


good rinsability guarantee clean, resilient goods. 


Remember, There are Armour Soaps and Synthetic Detergents 
to Solve All Your Textile Problems. 


ARMOUR (and Company 


1355 WEST 31ST STREET + CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 
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High Speed Spreader Equipped 
Hunt Automatic Rayon Loom 


Engineered for Better Rayon Weaving! 


Massive New Hunt Loomside 
Gives Greater Operating 
Efficiency 


After many months of studyitig the 
problems involved, Hunt engineers 
designed this new, vastly heavier 
loomside, which is Built into Hunt 
Rayon and Cotton Looms... Integrated 
with an improved Hunt Spreader. 
these new loomsides give more weight 
and stability—-assure smoother, more 
efheient operation. 


Introduced recently at the Southern 


Textile Exposition, the Hunt Model 


HX-100 Rayon Loom was a center of 
attraction. It brought enthusiastic com- 
ment from mill. owners and technical 


men alike. 


Built on a specially designed heavy duty 
frame and equipped with an improved 
Hunt Spreader, the Hunt Rayon Loom 
features Low Roll Take-Up, Latest 
Bartlett-Type Let-off, Center -Filling 


Fork, and Electric Stop motion. It is 


made for cloth widths up to 50-inches 


and is individually motor driven. 


The Hunt Model HX-100 was designed 
to supply the industry's demand for a 
modern, high-speed rayon filament 
loom. It is sturdier and steadier, and 
provides the increased production and 
greater efhiciency needed for today’s 


operating conditions. 


Write, wire, or phone today for details 


of cost, deliveries, and installation. 
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HUNT! MACHINE WORKS, Inc. 
200 ACADEMY STREET TELEPHONE 2-568) 
( GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
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ae { Many cotton mills have found it South Carolina. The services of ‘e 


38 R profitable to consult Corn Products our technicians are offered textile —@ 4 


textile laboratory at Greenville, manufacturers without obligation 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 


Greenville. S. C. Atlanta, Ga. Greensboro, N. C. 
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) if your problem concerns sulphur colors 
a consultation with General Dyestuff Corporation 
may prove very beneficial 
GENERAL | 
435 HUDSON STREET, NEW YORK 14, N.Y. §& 
| | 


HOW TO CUT FILLING WINDING COSTS IN YOUR MILL... 


ABBOTT Automatic 


RAYON QUILLERS 


produce 


e Better Weaving Bobbin — Especially designed to wind overlapping layers at both the tip and 


base of the conical section of the bobbin which, with proper tension, 


gives you a bobbin of the very best weaving characteristics. 


@ Lower Cost Ope ration— The moving assembly line principle is the feature of these Quillers, as 
Traveling Spindle Units eliminate a lot of unnecessary floor labor and 
the need for operators to fill a multitude of small supply magazines. 


e One Automatic Head— Simplicity of operation greatly reduces maintenance overhead — per- 
mits manufacture at lower cost per machine to you. Only one Auto. 
matic Head per machine feeds bobbins from a supply hopper holding 
several thousand empty bobbins into each Traveling Spindle Unit 
and doffs full bobbins at the same time. 


Write for further information to: ABBOTT PAACHINE COMPANY 
WILTON, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


SOUTHERN OFFICE, GREENVILLE, S.C. 
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We've been meeting, and beating, all 
sorts of size compounds recently, in mills 
where HOUGHTO-SIZE CW has been 


tested as a size softener. 


They have ranged from high-priced, good 
quality warp softeners, down to cheap 
compounds loaded up with water to make 
the price per pound look low. Even the 


cheap ones cost a lot more these days. 


Then along came Houghton-Size CW, and 
it proved itself immediately. It gave ex- 
cellent results in slashing and weaving, 
resulting in increased weave-room effi- 


ciency. For detailed proof, write 


E. F. HOUGHTON & CO. 
303 W. Lehigh Ave., Phila. 33, Pa. 
1301-05 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. 
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BARBER-COLMAN 


MODEL “LL” 


WARP TYING 
MACHINE | 


THIS “UNIVERSAL” MACHINE TIES IN EITHER PLAIN 
OR LEASED WARPS WITH EQUAL SPEED AND EFFICIENCY 


Under the conditions of modern styling, many mills need versatile equip- 
ment to handle frequent changeovers between filament and spun synthetic 
yarns. The Barber-Colman Model “LL” Portable Warp Tying Machine 
is extremely useful under such conditions because of its adaptability. It 


is a combination machine, with interchangeable selector mechanisms to 
select from either an end 
and end lease or a flat sheet. 
A trained operator can make 
the necessary changes in less 


than ten minutes. The pro- 


duction rate when tying Barber-Colman Model "LL" Portable Warp Tying 
from an end and end lease Machine set up to tie innew warp from a flat sheet. 


is the same as when tying 
from a flat sheet. Under average conditions, a good operator can tie up 
to 4000 ends an hour, or better. This machine is particularly valuable in 


mills where both flat and end and end leased warps are coming through, 


: and where the use ef separate machines is not justified as they would not 
The same machine as above, but now loaded for 
tying-in leased warps, as shown by the lease rods. be utilized to their fullest capacity. 


AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS © SUPER-SPEED WARPERS * WARP TYING MACHINES © DRAWING-IN MACHINES 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS., U. 5S. A. GREENVILLE, S. C., U.S. A. MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 
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a DESIGNED FOR ONE PURPOSE... 
TO ELIMINATE UNEVEN PACKAGES AND TAILS 


(applicable to spinning yarn, also warp spinning) 


The economy and efficiency of Numo Automatic Spinning Controls have been proved in America’s 
largest textile mills. It offers these major advantages! 


@ Eliminates the necessity of doffers bearing @ Reduces number of ends down on doff . ... 
rail down manually . . . makes doffing easier. = Effects many other direct savings. 
: e@ Eliminates uneven packages from doff to 
[ doff. | @ Uniform packages and tails eliminate the neces- 
@ Eliminates chokes on spindles. | sity of unraveling long tails and “hunting’’ for 
? : @ Eliminates uneven tails left at butt of bob- ends. This means less bobbin transfer or break- 
| bins. out, as well as reduction in waste yarn. Once set 
@ Increases production by saving time at for desired bobbin size and tail, there will auto- 
each doff. matically be a duplication on all succeeding doffs. 
: Write today for illustrated literature showing why more and more mills are turning to NUMO for 
increased production and lower cost. 
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0 MACHINE & ENGINEERING CO.. INC. 


C A NOR T# R L 
Atlanta, Ga. Montreal 3, Canada Salisbury, N. C Charlotte 1, N.C. Charlotte 1. N.C. 
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COLUMB 
SEAMLESS AXMINS 


HUGH WN 
COLUMBIA 
MILLS bey 


These Famous Names Weave their Luxurious Floor-Coverings on C&K Looms 


In the pages of national consumer magazines, these 
honored trademarks sign the pledges of quality 
regularly published by these famous mills. And 
back of each of these stands another invisible trade- 
mark which tells a basic quality story: “Woven on 
C&K Looms.” For all these fine rugs and carpetings 
are products of the amazing Axminster and other 
carpet looms built here in the Loom Works. Woven 
in fabulous constructions, and in prodigious widths, 
under the eyes of modern master weavers . . . the 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 


daily accomplishment of C&K Looms stands with 
the work of the o/dest masters. But be it carpets, 
Glen plaids, gay ginghams ... or whatever may be 
in your mind to produce ... remember that “There's 
a C&K Loom for EVERY Wovyen Fabric.” And this 
C&K Loom will weave your fabric in a quality, at a 
price, that will de- 
light the eyes both 
of designers and 
of merchandisers. 


~ Loom for 


This “Invisible Trademark” 
Stands Back of the Famous Tradema 3 
Shown above 


WORCESTER 1, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. A, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. © CHARLOTTE, N. C. © ALLENTOWN, PA. 
CROMPTON & KNOWLES JACQUARD & SUPPLY CO., PAWTUCKET, R. 1. 
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Roller Bearing Spindles 
with Full-Floating Footstep Bearing 


Write for illustrated catalog 


METAL PRODUCTS CO. 


CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 
SUBSIDIARY OF CURTISS-WRIGHT CORPORATION | 
of HYDRAULIC GOVERNORS FUEL OIL PUMPS 


WINDSHIELD WIPERS FOR AIRCRAFT, TRUCKS AND BUSES 

| FUEL OIL INJECTORS oe PRECISION PARTS AND ASSEMBLIES 
j BYRD MILLER, WOODSIDE BLDG., GREENVILLE,$.C. © C. H. WHITE, 1229 PAMLICO DRIVE, GREENSBORO, N. C. 
WILLIAM P. RUSSELL, BOX 778, ATLANTA, GA. © JOHN J. HALLISSY, 58 LIVINGSTON AVE. LOWELL, MASS. ; 


IAN M. HALDANE & COMPANY, P.O. BOX 54, LONDON, ONT. 
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The Election of Truman 


Harry S. Truman has been elected President of the United 
States and all good citizens will give him their support. 

His election came as a surprise and it is but natural that 
people wish to know what happened. 

In our opinion the principal supporters of Mr. Truman 
were as follows: 


(1) Officeholders who wished to perpetuate their jobs 
and made an active fight. 


(2) Kinsmen of officeholders who did not wish to see 
their relatives lose their jobs. 


(3) Negro voters in Northern states. 
(4) Organized labor. 
(5) Communists. 


Few people realize how many federal officeholders there 
ate in the United States today. 

A very large percentage of the officeholders, who are 
located at Washington, D. C., are not natives of the District 
of Columbia and have many relatives in the towns or rural 
sections from which they came. 

There are also an army of postmasters and they and 
their relatives voted for Truman in hope of remaining as 
postmasters. 

Harry Truman advocated his civil rights program, with 
its promises of anti-segregation laws and a Federal F. E. 
P. C., in order to obtain the votes of Negroes in Northern 
states and that trade resulted in his election. 

The vote in several states was: 


Electoral 
Truman Dewey Majority Vote 
1,979,249 1,922,114 57,135 28 
1,442,333 1,428,211 14,122 25 
California 1,199,551 1,194,897 4,654 25 
18 


The majority received in each of these three states and 
their electoral vote was a definite pay-off to Harry Truman 
for advocating anti-segregation and an F. E. P. C. measure. 
It is not generally known but California now has a very 
large Negro population. 

President Truman had hoped for a similar pay-off in 
Indiana, Pennsylvania, New York, New Jersey and Dela- 
ware, where there are large blocks of Negro votes, but they 
failed to materialize. 

President Truman vetoed the Taft-Hartley Law as the 
means of securing the vote of organized labor or organized 
labor leaders but that did not produce the results expected. 

Several who voted for the Taft-Hartley Law were defeat- 
ed but, on the other hand, Senators Wherry of Nebraska, 
Bridges of New Hampshire and Representative Mundt of 
South Dakota, who took a leading part in enacting the law, 
were re-elected and another leading representative, Margaret 
Chase Smith of Maine, was elected senator. 

One of the deciding factors was President Truman's re- 
fusal to open government files to the Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee of Congress. 

That was a shrewd political move because it caused many 
Communists to transfer their votes from Henry Wallace to 
Harry Truman, as was shown by the sharp decline in the 
vote which was expected to go to Wallace. 

It was probably the real deciding factor in the election of 
Harry Truman. 

One thing has definitely come out of the election and that 
is the establishment of the States’ Rights Democratic Party 
as a permanent factor in the South. 

The new party carried South Carolina, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi and Louisiana and was assured of two electoral votes 
in Tennessee—or a total of 40 electoral votes. 

The Northern Democrats who would like for Congress to 
enact anti-segregation laws and Federal F. E. P. C. legis- 
lation now know that if they do, their candidate for Presi- 
dent in 1952 will not only lose the states mentioned but that 
the strength of the States’ Rights Democrats in Virginia, 
North Carolina, Tennessee, Georgia and Florida, which 
have a total of 56 electoral votes, and probably Texas and 
Arkansas, which have another 32, will go against the Dem- 
ocratic candidate and make it impossible for him to be 
elected. | 


It will appear to those Democrats who seek to enact anti- 


segregation and F, E. P. C. laws that such enactment will 


probably cost the Democratic Party 126 electoral votes. 
Certain interests wish to force those laws upon the South, 


but we doubt that they will be willing-to do so and thus risk 


not electing a Democratic President in 1952. 


An Excellent Meeting 


We attended the meeting of the Eastern Carolina Division 
of the Southern Textile Association which was held at Dur- 
ham, N. C., on Oct. 8, and do not hesitate to pronounce it 
one of the best we have attended in recent years. 

The Eastern Carolina Division adheres to the original 
purpose of the divisional meetings, which is to engage in 
discussions of mill processes and problems. 

The meeting at Durham not only confined its activities 
to discussions but after the preliminaries divided into sec- 
tions. Those interested in opening, blending, carding and 
spinning problems remained in the main room while those 
interested in warp preparation and weaving retired to an- 
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Tycol Alweave Textile Spindle Oils 
perform better, because: 


. Tycol Alweave Textile Spindle Oils are highly refined, light 


colored, low viscosity oils recommended for spindles, where 


speeds of 7500 R.P.M. or higher are obtained. 


. Tycol Alweave Textile S pindle Oils are known-for their high 
resistance to oxidation and ability to maintain body under 
high temperature. 


. Tycol Alweave Textile Spindle Oils reduce bolster losses, 
eliminate spindle drag and thread breakage. 


For further information about Tycol Alweave Textile Spindle Oils 
and the rest of Tycol’s “engineered lubricant” line, write, wire or 
phone your nearest Tide Water Associated Office. 


LUBRICATION —*ENGINEERED TO FIT THE JOB” 
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YES! Tycol Alweave Textile Spindle Oils 
perform better... BETTER ... BETTER 


TIDE WATER 
associaten 


INDUSTRIAL 
LUBRICANTS 


Beston Charlotte, N. C.. 
Pittsburgh Philadelphia 
Chicago Detroit Tulsa 
Cleveland « San Francisco 


OIL COMPANY 


17 PLACE NEW YORK 4, W.Y. 
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EDITORIALS 
other room for a very interesting discussion of their prob- 
lems. 

For years S. T. A. divisional meetings were devoted ex- 
clusively to discussions and resulted in great benefit to the 
operating executives of Southern mills. 

The discussions caused many superintendents and over- 
seers to consider changes in methods and processes and 
many mills benefited greatly. Young men such as second 
hands and loom fixers acquired information which helped 
many of them to improve their work and to advance ‘to 
higher positions. | 

In recent years many of the programs of division meet- 
ings have been limited to addresses and lectures and the 
discussion feature has disappeared. 

Many of the addresses have been excellent but we.do not 
believe that superintendents, overseers and second hands 
will very long feel justified in driving 50 to 100 miles just 
to hear two addresses. 

It is, of course, easier to arrange for two addresses than 
to prepare a series of questions for discussion, but if the 
division meetings are for the improvement of the operating 
executives and also for the improvement of the operation of 
mills, we should return to the original purpose and see that 
there is an active discussion at every meeting. 


918 Textile Students 


The School of Textiles at North Carolina State College, 
Raleigh, opened Sept. 22 with 932 students, which breaks 
the all-time record for the number of students in any textile 
school. 

Had the board of trustees not limited the admission of 
out-of-state students to 15 per cent of the total admitted, 
the number of students in the School of Textiles would have 
been even greater. 

With the aid of salary supplements provided by the North 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY SCHEDULE 


Nov. 29-Dec, 4—l18th NATIONAL EXPOSITION OF POWER & ME- 
CHANICAL ENGINEERING, Grand Central Palace, New York, N. Y. 


Dec. 3—Annual meeting, TEXTILE SECTION, AMERICAN SOCIETY 
OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS, Hotel Pennsyivania, New York. 
N. Y¥ 

Dec. 4—SOUTHEASTERN SECTION, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
TEXTILE CHEMISTS AND COLORISTS, Atlanta, Ga. 


Jan. 10-14, 1949—Third MATERIALS HANDLING SHOW, Convention 
Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Jan, 24-28, 1949—Ninth INTERNATIONAL HEATING & VENTILATING 
EXPOSITION, International Amphitheater, Chicago, I1] 


March 7-9, 1949—-Annual meeting, NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL, Los 
Angeles Cal. 


Mar. 21-25, 1949—TEXTILE WET PROCESSING EQUIPMENT & SUP- 
PLIES EXPOSITION, Tist Regiment Armory, New York, N. Y¥ 


March 31-April 2, 1949—Annual convention, AMERICAN COTTON MAN- 
UFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, Palm Beach-Biltmore Hotel, Palm 
Beach, Fla. 


May 2-7, 1949—INTERNATIONAL TEXTILE INDUSTRIES EXPOSI- 
TION, Grand Central Palace, New York, N. Y. 


May 9-13, 1949—Fourth NATIONAL TEXTILE SEMINAR, Shawnee Inn, 
Shawnee-on-the-Delaware, Pa. 


May 10-13, 1949-—18th NATIONAL PACKAGING EXPOSITION, Atlantic 
City (N. J.) Auditorium. 


June 16-18, 1949—Annua!l convention, SOUTHERN TEXTILE ASSOCIA- 
TION, Mayview Manor, Blowing Rock, N 


June 27-July 1, 1949—Annual meeting, AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR 
TESTING MATERIALS, Atlantic City, N. J. (A. 8. T. M. Committee 
Week and Spring meeting, Feb. 27-March 4, 1949, Chicago, Ill.) 


Oct. 13-16, 1949—National convention, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
TEXTILE CHEMISTS AND COLORISTS, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


Carolina Textile Foundation, a staff of outstanding textile 
specialists have been employed as teachers in the School of 
Textiles and the reputation of the school has become world- 
wide. 


C. 1. 0. Loses At Albany 


By a vote of 534 to 200 the employees of the Clark 
Thread Co, (Fintshing Plant) at Albany, Ga., rejected the 
C. I. O. as their bargaining agent. It is reported that the 
C. I. O. sent 40 Reprcocenanres to ——— but could only 
get 200 votes. 


Had It Happened In The South 


We note the following newspaper dispatch: 

Sharpsburg, Pa.—An enraged father who believed his five-year- 
old daughter had been raped burst into the jail here today and 
fatally shot a 75-year-old, one-legged rag picker after summoning a 


police sergeant as witness. 

This item did not rate front page in many Northern news- 
papers and not one editorial was written accusing the police 
sergeant of connivance and demanding that a federal anti- 
lynching law be enacted so as to place a heavy fine upon the 
citizens of Sharpsburg and Allegheny County. 

Suppose the item had read: 

Smithville, Ga—An enraged father who believed that his five- 
year-old daughter had been raped burst into the jail here today and 
fatally shot a 20-year-old Negro after summoning a police sergeant 
as Witness. 

Such an item, if the incident had happened in the South, 
would have rated the editorial columns of several hundred 
Northern newspapers, including the New York Herald- 
Tribune and the Chicago Tribune, and Collier's Weekly and 


other Northern magazines would have rushed an army of 


special writers and photographers to cover the affair. 

The police sergeant would have been accused of conniv- 
ing with the father and not only permitting but encouraging 
him to shoot the Negro. 

Large sums would have been raised for the assistance of 
the murdered Negro’s family and his wife and children 
would have been taken North and exhibited and every time 
the family was exhibited the terrible crime would have been 
described in lurid terms and a collection taken ostensibly for 
the aid of the family, but a very small amount ever turned 
over to them. 

A father did go to a jail and, after calling upon the police 
sergeant to watch, shot to death the jailed man who pro- 
tested that he had only kissed the little girl. 

It happened, however, at Sharpsburg, Pa., not at a Geor- 
gia town, and the man who was shot to death was not a 
Negro but a 75-year-old white man. 

As it did not happen in the South and the victim was not 
a Negro, no editorials: were written and the magazines did 
not rush special writers and staff photographers to the 
scene. 

Had the crime happened in the South and the victim been 
a Negro, there would have been a nationwide demand for 
the enactment of the proposed federal anti-lynching law 
which would have placed a heavy fine upon the city and 
county in which the crime occurred. 

Northern editors read the story, and noting that it hap- 
pened in Pennsylvania, yawned and went about their busi- 
ness. 
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ANNOUNCING 
NEW 
AND REVOLUTIONARY 
FUGITIVE TINT 
BUCO Oil 
1 int 
For Acetate, Viscose, Cotton, 
Nylon, Wool 
| The Most F. u gitive Tint on the Market : 
CO, 
| Spartanburg, South Carolina 
¥ Specialists in Spraying, Conditioning, and 
Tinting Identification for all Fibers 
i New England Representative: Alan A. Claflin, 88 Broad Street, Boston 10, Mass. 
| *Trade Mark Applied F i 


THE LUBRICANT 


FOR 

* 

\HEAYV Y | 


LUBRIPLATE Lubricants are a paradox. 
They not only possess enormous film 
strength to withstand the heaviest loads 
but they function with minimum drag, 
hence conserve power. The “stay-put’’ 
quality of these unique lubricants means 
less frequent application and less lubri- 
cant consumption. Yes, they are most 
economical too. Write for particulars, 


LUBRIPLATE 


Lubricants definitely 
tion and weer to a mi pa 
They lower power costs 
long the life of equipme forces 
infinitely greater degree. 
PLATE arrests progressive 


LUBRIPLATE 


Lubricants protect 
against the 
and corrosion. This fe 
a uts LUBRIPLATE far ov 
conventional lubricants. 


LUBRIPLATE 


o- 
re extremely 
reason that they 
ng life and ‘‘stay- 
A little LUBRI- 


e fric- 


Lubricants © 
nomical for 
possess Very lo 

yt’! propertie 
PLATE goes @ long WY: 


PEALERS From coast 10 COM 


Su 89 
Your CLASSIFIED rELEPRO™ 


IRREGULAR PAGINATION 


Questions, answers, comments and. other material submitted by the readers for use in 
this column should be addressed to Editors, TEXTILE BULLETIN, P. O. Box 1225, Char- 
lotte 1, N. C. All material will be edited properly before publication. 


THE GREENVILLE SHOW 
Sirs: 
Through the pages of TexTiLE BULLETIN 


I wish to express my appreciation to the 
exhibitors for the ‘generous remembrance 


given me at the Southern Textile Exposi- 
tion recently. 
Bertha M. Green 
Secretary 

Textile Hall Corp. 

205 Masonic Temple 
Greenville, C. 

} Miss Green refers to a collection taken 
up among exhibitors for the purpose of 
buying her a watch.—Eds. 

Sits: 

W. H. Neely, vice-president of the I. C. 
5. Southern department, several of our di- 
vision, superintendents and representatives, 
and myself, had the pleasure of visiting 
your booth at the Greenville exposition, It 
was with special interest that we observed 
the bulletins that you kept, mentioning the 
names of all the visitors to your booth. 
Unfortunately, our limited time did not 
permit us to stay for the duration of the ex- 
position. On the other hand, we would be 
very much interested in a list of the men 
who attended the show. As an old sub- 
scriber of Textire BULLETIN, I wonder 
whether it would be possible to furnish the 
I. C. §. with a set of these bulletins. 

John K. Stearns 
Director 
School of Textiles 
International Corres- 
pondence Schools 
Scranton, Pa. 
Sirs: 

We have received one set of the 1948 
exposition bulletins, which consists of ap- 
proximately 70 pages of names and titles of 
those who attended the Southern Textile 
Exposition in Greenville. and. the 
names of the firms which they represented. 


‘We wish to send a set of these special bul- 


letins to each of our salesmen who have 
accounts in the states from which the differ- 
ent firms sent representatives, and we are 
wondering if you can furnish us. with 11 
complete sets. We are very anxious to have 
this information. 
M. J. Britt 
Sales Promotion Department 
916 Ashby Street, N. W, 
Atlanta, Ga. 
{; We have had numerous requests for sets 
of the bulletins, some of which we were 
able to fill. The supply was exhausted al- 


most before. TEXTILE BULLETIN’S entourage 


closed up shop at Greenville; sorry.—Eds. 
Sirs: 

This is a report on the results of. the 
guessing contest which was conducted by 
Divine Bros. Co., 200 Seward Avenue, 
Utica, N. Y., at the Southern Textile Ex- 
position Oct. 4-9. The guess was the num- 
ber of canvas segments in a six-inch canvas 
cushion wheel as is manufactured by Divine 
Bros. Co. A total of 1.964 participated, and 
of this number five guessed correctly, which 
entitles each one of the five to a portable 
Emerson radio. The names of the winners 
are as follows: Charles W. Eurey, partner, 
Excel Textile. Supply Co., Lincolnton, N., 
C.; H, O. Coddington, partner, Sunray Co., 
Spartanburg, S. C.; L. F. Watson, quality 
man, Fairforest Finishing Co., Spartanburg, 
5. C.; James C. Strickland, speeder fixer, 
Groves Thread Co.,. Inc., East Gastonia. 
N. C.; and Guy H. Sowards, sales repre- 
sentative, General Coal Co., P.. O: Box 
1496, Charlotte, N. C. The actual count 
of canvas segments in the six-inch canvas 
cushion tire is 1,260 and each of these five 
made the correct guess. The radios have 
been shipped to each of them. 

Edgar E. George 
Disttict Representative 
Divine Bros. Co. 

101 West Green Street 
High Point, N. C. 


THE BOOK DEPARTMENT 


Sirs: 
Will appreciate it if you will give me 
the mame and address of the publication 
that. gives the names of Northern cotton 
mulls. 
E; Clark 
177 Howard, N. E. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Sirs: 
Do you publish a directory for the West 
Coast, and possibly one for the Middle 
East, similar to your Clark's Directory of 
Southern Textile Mills? 
Thelma Aurand 
Harry E. Stocker Associates, Inc. 
Materials Handling Consultants 
40 Exchange Place 
New York, N. Y. 

Sirs: 

The writer has used your Clark's Direc- 
tory of Southern Textile Mills, the last. edi- 
tion [we have} being 1947, and I am won- 
dering if you put out a similar directory 


tor the New England and the Middle At- 
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CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 
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Company 
INCORPORATED 

370 FOURTH AVENUE 
-€ 
ee NEW YORK 10, 
a N. Y. 
af? 
Absorb Credit Losses 
25 


Series “80” 
inverted Bucket 
Steam Trap 


Pressure 
Regulator 


Let Clark’s 
40 years of : 
experience 
your guide in 
lecting the proper \ 


"Blast Stea 
Write today 
for complete 


story on Clark 
Traps and Valves. 


THE CLARK MANUFACTURING CO. 


1841 EAST 38th STREET © CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 


A NEW TRAP 
JOINS A 
FAMOUS LINE 


trap or valve for Series "70-T" 
your drainage needs. . Bucket “and 


INTRODUCING THE NEW CLARK *60” 


| 


A small trap with big trap fea- 


= sa tures. Positive seating with 


guided disc. Equipped with 


two inlets and two out- 
lets for easy installa- 
tion for horizontal, 
vertical or angle 
connections. 


Series “70” 
‘Inverted Bucket 


BULLETIN BOARD 


lantic states. I am_ particularly interested 
this time in securing a directory of the 
textile mills in Philadelphia and vicinity. 
If you have such a directory will you kind- 
ly send me one for both New England and 
the Middle Atlantic states, or one which 
will be best suited for the textile industries 
in and around Philadelphia. 

Cooper 

Continental-Diamond Fibre Co 

Newark, Del. 
* Haven't you heard? We're Drxiecrats! A 
directory covering the areas desired may be 
secured from Davison Publishing Co., 


Ridgewood, N J.—Eds. 


AVAILABLE 


Sirs: 

The writer will greatly appreciate any in 
formation that you might give him with re- 
gard to finding employment in the textile 
industry. Am seeking employment as maste: 
mechanic or shop foreman. For the past 
three years have been in business fer my- 
self, but due to the loss of my lease on my 
building have had to dispose of my stock 
and am now seeking the above employment, 
as my experience was in the aboye capacity 
with various plants in the past. 

O. L. Brown 
P.O. Box 31 
Chickamauga, Ga 


* And this is our opportunity to remind 
you that we have a classihed advertising de 


“partment in this magazine, which gets 


pretty good results. —Ed;s. 


PAGING GENE RIETZ 


Sirs: 

Being here in the U. S. tor: business 
training, I read your report about the South- 
ern Combed Yarn Spinners Association 
[Southern Combed Yarn Spinners Con- 
vene,’ October, 1948, issue}. Since I am 


in my native country, Holland, in. close 


contact with a spinning mill of combed 
yarns | should appreciate it highly, if you 
could give me the postal address of Mr 
H. E. Rietz, ‘Gastonia, N. C., secretary of 
above association. 
A. W. A. Hardick 
513 South Main 
Covington, Tenn 
{ The address ot H. E. Rietz, executive 
secretary and treasurer of the 8. C. Y. S.A, 
is 601 Bank of Commerce Building, Gas 
tonia.—Ed; 


HOOKED RUG MANUFACTURERS 


Sirs: 

We are interested in obtaining a tairly 
complete list of hooked rug manufacturers 
If you have such a list or can tell us where 
to obtain such a list, we would appreciate 
your notifying us 

T. S. Coftey 
Secretary 
Rocky Creek Millis 
Turnersburg, N. C 
§ Although there are many more, we know 
of only three: New England Guild, Port 
land, Me.; Vicwin Textile Co., Paterson, 
N. J.; and Spinning Wheel Rugs, Inc., 
Hendersonville, N. C.—Ed; 
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QUALITY is the lasting symbol of perform- 
ance built into every package by the 
craftsmen of OLD Dominion. The unseen 


— 


Dominion and its clients. Throughout the 
years we have enjoyed to the fullest this 


. accounts for the mutual loyalty of Old 
loyalty and guarded it zealously through 


TH E SO U T H E RN BO xX MA 4 
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~ QUALITY. ..The Lasting Symbol 


ingredient of better packages, it largely 


SINCE 1905, FOR 43 YEARS, OLD DOMINION 
HAS BEEN PRODUCING QUALITY PACKAGES 


fair dealing, quick service and mutual 


confidence. 


For quality packaging, consult Old 
Dominion ... for generations, designers 


and manufacturing craftsmen of better 
boxes. Write today to Dept. 106 for an 


illustrated booklet showing Old Domin- 
ion’s quality packages. 


/ 
CHARLOTTE, N. CARO 
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*Barreled 


-Sunlight 


% 


PAINTS 


H Up to six gallons of paint spread from every five 
Barreled Sunlight s BONUS 


gallon can — that s 
Even in the good old days >» 


ts greater spread 
4 coat because tim 
Sunlight is all that’s needed for 


(3) You save on labor because 
easier, brushes better. 

d Sunlight 1s W-H-I-T-E-R 
+ on and throughout its 
“cattletale’’ yellow- 


(1) You save 08 i 

the cost of a secon 

coat of Barreled 
repaint work. 

: Barreled Sunlight flows 

What's more, Barrele 

__ both when you brush 1 

longer paint life. There s 00 


in whitest white or clean, clear, 


e and again one 


pleasing colors, 
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ing with age! 
Rice Process, 
whiteness assu 
workers and hence al 


ELED 


there's @ BARRELED 


Made by. the exclusive and secret 
this quality of extreme and lasting 
res superior seeing conditions for 
ds output. 


for industrial users: 
one gallon extré would have been BIG NEWS. To- 
day ; when practically everything you buy is pre- Protect your property and improve working con- 
mium-priced, Barreled Sunlight s extra spreading ditions with Barreled Sunlight — the paint that 
and hiding 1s 4 BONANZA for buyers and mainte- gives you MORE from the same size can. Write 
nance men who want top quality for their paint U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co., 5-K Dudley St., 
money at a sensible over-all cost. Providence, R. :. : 
Barreled Sunlight fights high costs three ways: oo 
For Counse! on Paint Planning 
s an 


d Sunlight mao. He 1 
ho can help you plan the 
d structure in evert- 
lear, pleasing 
He'll save 
d insure the 


and costs, call in the Barrele 
perienced paint technician W 
painting of every room, surface an 
popular whites that s4) white or clean, ¢ 
colors where they can be used to good purpose 
you money from boiler room to board room an 


A-1 job you re looking for. 
4 


NLIGHT Paint for every job 
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$8,000 For A Job 


HAT giant Celanese plant being 

erected beside the Charlotte-Rock 
Hill highway provides considerable 
illumination for the person who fe- 
flects for a moment on what lies be- 
hind the brick and mortar and steel 
and machinery. 

It is pretty generally understood that 
the plant is being erected and equip- 
ped at a cost of $40,000,000, and that 
it will have approximately 5,000 per- 
sons on its pay roll. But perhaps few 
individuals have bothered to deduce 
the fact that the investment in ‘the 
plant equals $8,000 for each job it is 
expected to provide. Nor is it likely 
that many persons have speculated on 
the source of that $40,000,000 which 
is being converted into a job-giving 
industry. 

Last year American industry borrow- 
ed $10,000,000,000 to build and equip 
such plants as the one at Rock Hill; 
the year before it borrowed $12,000,- 
000,000. Of course, it obtained other 
billions from sales of stock and from 
reserves held for plant expansion and 
replacements. But even after it had ob- 
tained investment capital from all three 
sources—loans, stocks, and reserves— 
industry was still short some $8,000,- 
000,000 of needed money with which 
to build and equip job-giving and 
goods-producing plants. Now, Ameri- 
can industry's current need for new 
capital is estimated by the N. A. M. to 
be $44,000,000,000 a year. fee 


= 


In the face of some labor unions’ : 


complaining about industry’s growing 
fat on excessive profits, it is well for 
the person whose job is born of the in- 
vestment dollar to bear in mind some 
simple figures from the Department of 
Commerce's Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
and to view them in relation to the 
function of profits in providing new 
capital for creating more jobs and 
goods. 

It is true that corporate profits last 
year amounted to $17,400,000,000, or 
8.6 per cent of the national income. 
Labor's share of the income in the 
same period was $105,200,000,000, or 
22 per cent. 

Only $6,800,000,000 of industry’s 
profits last year were paid out in divi- 
dends to the stockholders: the remain- 


28 


der was used in capital expansion 
(plants such as that at Rock Hill), im- 
provements, and services—all having 
the function to increase and improve 
production, or to seek out new markets. 

Because the “real value’ (the pur- 
chasing power) of the 1947 dollar was 
only 63 cents, the $6,800,000,000 paid 
last year in dividends to stockholders 
was actually 9.18 per cent below 1929. 
Labor's share of the national income 
last year, in “real value,” was 81 per 
cent greater than it was in 1929. 

In view of such deflation in profits, 
it is little wonder that industry is un- 
able to obtain the needed money for 
expansion from the investment market, 
for the investor in industrial stocks is 
faced with the prospect of having his 
dividends further decreased by federal 
taxes. He turns to government bonds 
as the place to invest his money. 

Profits — the foundation of our 
American system of free enterprise, as 
contrasted with Russian’ collectivism— 
become, therefore, a subject in which 
every employee, from the janitor to the 
superintendent, has a very vital in- 
terest. Profits mean jobs, and jobs 
mean homes and babies and churches 
and schools and automobiles and all 
other things which make up our Amer- 
ican standard of living. — Charlotte 


(N. C.) Observer. 


Where To Begin 


6¢/ 1O-OPERATION,” someone 
has said, “is not getting along 
with the other fellow. It is taking the 
kinks out of yourself so that he can 
get along with you.” It's easy to see 
how the other fellow should be differ- 
ent, but most of us are waiting for the 
other fellow to begin. Therefore noth- 
ing happens. 
Here and there, however, someone 
makes a change. He begins to realize 
that a wholesome interest in the other 


fellow is as necessary for teamwork as , 


a full complement of players. He 
gives the other fellow a smile and a 
hearty, “Good morning’ and discovers 
that he isn’t an “old grumpy” but was 
only waiting for someone else to be 
friendly. 

Being genuinely interested in the 
other fellow he finds many admirable 


OTHERS ARE SAYING 


traits he had failed to notice before. 
It is then he realizes that it isn't the 
other fellow, but himself, who has 
changed. 


He learns that the “gang” with 


whom he works is not any harder to 


get along with than people anywhere 
else, and that 98 per cent of the ‘‘get- 
ting along’ depends on his own be- 
havior. 

Sooner or later, a man discovers that 
business life is a mixture of good days 
and bad, victory and defeat and that 


‘everybody has burnt toast or bad cof- 


fee for breakfast once in a while. 
Most important of all, he learns that 
co-operation, the most necessary ele- 
ment in industry, is a personal thing— 
beginning with himself.—Graniteville 


Bulletin, Graniteville (S. C.) Co. 


Patents And Industry 


yy. the possibility of pat- 
ent protection it would have 


been impossible to create or to main- 
tain, after creation, a great number of 
the industries upon which depends the 
progress of the United States in the 
application of science to human needs. 
Very many illustrations of the truth of 
this statement could be given. 

The original patent on the carbon- 
filament electric lamp made possible 
the creation of the filament-lamp in- 
dustry in the United States. Then the 
returns from that industry made possi- 
ble the creation of some of our greatest 
industrial research laboratories. Out of 
the work of these jaboratories came in 
turn much more efhcient filaments of 
drawn tungsten which cheapened light 
for everybody. 

But did more than _ that. 
Through patent protection they fed 
back new research funds to the labora- 
tories which were thus enabled to de- 
velop still more efficient gas-filled 
lamps, and these again brought down 
enormously the cost of light to every 
user in the country, and in addition 
kept these great laboratories going for 
the invention and development of the 
great number of new devices such as 
are now an essential part of the radio 
industry, the motion picture industry, 
the aviation industry—Dr. Robert A. 
Millzkan. 


they 
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BOTH WASH AND LIGHT FASTNESS ARE COMBINED IN — 


a 


The Coprantine Colors are a new 
class of substantive dyestuffs. They give, by the 
usual direct color procedure, dyeings on vegetable 
fibres, which when aftertreated, combine with | 
copper salts to form exceedingly stable, complex 
compounds of excellent fastness to both light 


and washing. 


APPLICABLE TO: 


e VISCOSE RAYON “DYESTUFFS - CHEMICALS - INTERMEDIATES 


COTTON | | 
e WOOL BLENDS 
® ACETATE BLENDS COMPANY, INC 


Greenwich & Morton Sts. 


IN YARNS, HOSIERY, KNIT GOODS AND WOVEN FABRICS. NEW @ ror" 


CHICAGO. CHARLOTIE 
PROVIDENCE. SAM FRANCISCO. PHILADELPHIA 
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Plate and Coupling Gears 
Card Coiler Gears 
Bobbin and Spindle Gears 


Southern States 
HAMPTON 


Gear manufacture is not a simple foundry 
casting problem. Demands for long lifte—super- 
ior performance—efficient service, call for pre- 
cise engineering in the process. | 


Gears by Southern States give longer, smooth- 


er, more efficient operation because they fit ac- 


curately,; mesh easily, reduce chatter and vibra- 
tion. This superior performance of Southern 
States machine-molded: cast-tooth gears and 
precision-machined cut-tooth gears is achieved 
through modern metallurgical and foundry prac- 
tices to assure uniformity of specifications. Ac- 
curate machining and rigid inspection assure 
maximum operating efficiency. Southern States 
products are guaranteed by an experience gain- 
ed from thirty years of service to many of the 
South's leading textile mills. 


outhern States Bobbin 
and Spindle gears, Plate 
and. Coupling gears, and 
Card Coiler gears to fit all 
frames. Submit samples, 
rawings or specitications 
for quotations. 


QUANTITY PRODUCTION 
OF CAST-TOOTH GEARS. 
CUT-TOOTH GEARS FROM 
2 TO 32 DP. 


GEORGIA 


Representatives Wechanical Diucscon 


William A. Knapp 
Atlanta, Georgia 


John C. Walters 
Hampton, Georgia 


Mathews Equipment Co. 
Providence, R. I. 


C. H. Kennington 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Roy Schrimshire 
Columbus, Georgia 


Textile Parts & Machine Co. 
Gastonia, N. C. 


Manufacturer of aud Cut -“Jooth Gears tu the South 
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[Exclusive and Timely News from the Nation's Capital] 


A Ne 


. | Victory of Truman is the most astonishing political upset in 

| the nation's history. None were more surprised than Truman and 

| Dewey. In the result the country has moved suddenly and far toward 
} a labor government, and probably revival of many wartime commodity 

 eontrois. 


| 
oe Truman comes back owing nothing to accident, to party leaders 

| who tried to ditch him, to a rebellious Congress, or those who 

| forecast his defeat. He" s a practical politician, and he's expected 


not to wait paying off those who blew the whistle on him, or tried 
to. 


? | It's a good guess the Taft-Hartley Law is wrecked. Swift 

\ repeal is at the top of the Truman "must" list. He put repeal ahead 
of any other campaign argument. And labor paid off with votes in 
the industrial areas from Boston to Minneapolis and Kansas City. — 


New Congress swings so far to Democratic side that control 
of the Senate for at least four years is assured, and possibly in 
the House. Democrats have enough votes to repeal every vetoed law 
passed by.the 80th Congress, and to write Truman's legislative 
program into law. | 


Labor and its bosses move into government on a scale rivaling 
the best Roosevelt tradition. Labor wants revival of price con- 
trols, especially for foodstuffs, and housing materials. Unless the 
House rebels, there's a good chance personal income taxes will be 
increased and excess profits taxes revived. ) 


Democrats took hours to recover from amazement as Truman 
came out on top. Some New Dealers had already offered their houses 
for sale. Bets of 10 or 15 to 1 on a Truman victory went begging 
a few hours before the polls closed. Few believed Truman expected 
to win. | 


The outcome is attributed to big shifts in large blocks of 
voters in the Northeast quarter of the country within a few days 
of the voting. There's indication one to two million Wallace 
adherents deserted to Truman as the lesser of two evils, possibly, 
as rumored, on Moscow instructions. Negro vote from Boston to 
Minneapolis and Kansas City went heavily for Truman. 


Farmers from Ohio to Minnesota and Missouri, counted sure for 
Dewey, went heavily for Truman. This ground swell W was sensed by 
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some Republican leaders three weeks before the voting, based on 


Dewey's vagueness on continuance of farm price supports and sub- 
sidies. 


After Truman's merciless castigation of Congress, he's ina 
position to crack the whip on legislation. With over 100 new men- 
bers owing their election to him, he'll have a sizable group of 
adherents in both branches; possibly a majority in both houses. 


As senators and House members trickle back in, they believe. 
Truman will be tough for sweating Democrats, faithless New Dealers 
and Republicans. They expect him to be a whip-cracking President, 
with no consideration for those who oppose him. He's expected to 
be as tough as his campaign speeches. ; 


Two bold issues cast a shadow across the incoming Congress — 
repeal of the T.-H. Law and "civil rights." Democrats have enough 
senate members to break up any filibuster, and the House with a 
top-heavy Democratic majority can probably put through both pro- 
posals with ease. Harly legislation on each can be expected. 


Federal spending in the next fiscal year will run from $45 ‘ 
to $50 billion, including rearmament and European relief. Higher 
taxes all along the line are deemed a certainty. Chairman Knutson 
of the House Ways and Means Committee was defeated; he had a new 
tax bill, cutting excises, ready to drop in the hopper. 


Union bosses take the credit for defeating nine Republicans, | 
and re- electing three _ Democrats to the Senate. They are already | 


organizing to defeat Taft (R., 0.) in two years; also, Milliken 
Col.) and Wiley (R.,; Wis.) 


Secretary of Labor Tobin moves into a top key position in the 


Truman cabinet. He's credited with rounding up and turning out 


the labor vote in the East and Mid-West. He will apply the pressure 
for Taft-Hartley Law repeal. 


O'Mahoney (D Wyo. ) will seek a new special Senate | committee 


( 
to investigate trends in monopoly and business and industry. He 


will be chairman if his resolution is passed. He has three drastic 


bills in readiness for introduction, providing for curbs on "mon- 
opolistic practices." 


S 0 U N p for every Sound Amplification 


purpose in Textile Mills, Including | 


S T M S Music and Entertainment — 


For a Survey of Your Plant By Our Sound Engineer, Write | 


SOUTHERN RADIO CORPORATION ad 


CAROLINA SOUND DISTRIBUTOR FOR RCA CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA | 
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Economy and 


Ease of Operation Feature the 


HITIN Model “K” 


Selective Type Trap Twister 


For modern ee package twisting, more and 
more of today’s Woolen and Worsted mills — 
particularly carpet and papermakers’ felt mills 
— are using Whitin Model “K” selective type Trap 
Twisters with marked success, both from the stand- 


point of economy and ease of operation. 


These 7/2” gauge twisters have individual con- 
trol on each component yarn, resulting in all knots 
being in the single yarn, thereby eliminating ply 
knots. The two spindle 2” tape drive assures posi- 


tive and uniform twists. Ample creel space is pro- 


pes 


iti. 
CHARLOTTE, 


vided for the twisting of 2, 3 and 4 ste yarns from 
cops, mule and frame bobbins. 6” rings and 954” 

traverse produce a twister spool holding from 36 
to 42 ounces of yarn depending on the number of 


plies and turns of twist. 


The Model “K” Twister has special auto- 
lubricated rings which assures long life to rings 
and travelers at high spindle speeds. The sturdy 
ring rail is vibration-free and the whole machine 
is built low, permitting easy access to the creel by 
the operative. | 


Photos Courtesy of Alexander Smith & Sons Carpet Co., Yonkers, N. Y.— 


MACHINE WORKS 


MASSACHUSETTS 
ATLANTA, GA. 
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FACTORY, EXECUTIVE OFFICES AND EXPORT 
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e We, at H & B, have long been proud of our ning. We believe this emphasis has resulted in 
efforts toward perfection in even the smallest superior machinery to do your work. Now we 
details of textile machinery manufacture. We want to mention a little machine which you 
have stressed the importance of the “‘little can use to make a big difference in your ‘ 
things” done in the right way from the begin- production. 
34 


IT'S THE LITTLE THINGS 


~~ This machine is used to obtain an impartial 
record of the physical condition of your roving. 
From this record roving is judged for tension, 
evenness and twist. A short explanation of how 
the tester functions helps make its value clear. 
Weights on the balance scale stretch the roving 
being tested as much as the draft between the in- 
take and delivery rollers. When a roving is hard 
the diagram, as shown here, is marked between 
lines 8 and 12, when soft between lines 0 and 4. 
Perfect roving keeps the pen at the heavy 6 line 
of the diagram. 


etched out vith 
| 


“lextile Machinery 


DIVISION 
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MACHINE CO. 


With a little experience the tester operator 
recognizes faulty roving and what the faults are. 
Then, when diagrams are made from every Slub- 
ber, Intermediate, Fly and Jack Frame in the mill, 
you are ready to adjust your frames to produce 
the kind of roving you want. 7 


The H & B Automatic Roving Tester is the only 
mechanical device to impartially test roving. It 
eliminates the possibility of error through bad 
judgment. Here is a little thing designed to make 
a big difference in your production. 


%, 


BRANCH OFFICES 


ATLANTA, GA. 
815 CITIZENS AND SOUTHERN 
NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 


CHARLOTTE, WN. C. 
1201 JOHNSTON BUILDING 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND, U. S. A. 
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WEST LIKES “with weights loving Uneven and Hard ——— 
ROVING TESTER US PAT WO 776504 Roving made sith too 
on start, ‘Ineven - 1 
> aa 
FORM HO 2 FOR RE wARES 
‘AUT SOWING TESTER US PAT RO Tension 
Evenness 
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There's an Easier Way 


to increase your 
~ Wool Card Production! 


If vou are a typically busy mill man you'd need extra arms and 
perhaps another head to give your wool cards the attention which 
would increase your production. We suggest the easier way of 
Ashworth inspection. 


Many mills turned to us during the war when they had exhausted 
all other means of increasing production, and asked that we inspect 
their cards. By using a more suitable card clothing, changing set- 
tings, and making other seemingly minor adjustments, we were 
sometimes able to increase production as much as 30%, and also to 
greatly improve quality. | 


You and your employees may have little time for card inspection 
but our field men make a specialty of it and are trained for the 
purpose. They'll inspect your card clothing and make written 
recommendations, but you'll make the decisions. 


An Ashworth card inspection costs you nothing, but may save 
you thousands of dollars. Write us at Fall River for details. 


ASHWORTH BROS., INC. 
AMERICAN CARD CLOTHING CO. (Woolen Div.) 


FALL RIVER*+$ WORCESTER*? PHILADELPHIA*+2 ATLANTA##2 
GREENVILLE*+2 CHARLOTTE? DALLAS*#$ (Textile Supply Ce.) 


* Factory +Repair Shop tDistributing Point 


PRODUCTS AND SERVICES: Card Clothing for Cotton, Wool, 
Worsted, Silk,Rayon and Asbestos Cards and for all types of 
Napping Machinery. Brusher Clothing and Card Clothing for 
Special Purposes. Lickerin Wire and Garnet Wire. Sole Distribu- 
tors for Platt’s Metallic Wire. Lickerins and Top Flats Reclothed. 


PIONEERS IN 
CARD CLOTHING 


Southern Distributors. 
of 


Westinghouse Lamps 


THESE FIRMS CARRY COMPLETE STOCKS 
AND CAN PROMPTLY SUPPLY YOUR NEEDS 


COLUMBUS IRON WORKS 
COMPANY 


Electrical Supply Department 
COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 


ODELL MILL SUPPLY CO. 


300 N. Forbis Street 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 


TEXTILE MILL SUPPLY CO. 


1300 S. Mint St. Charlotte, N. C. 


A Half Century of Service to the Textile 
Industry 


BRYANT ELECTRIC REPAIR CO. 


Incorporated 


605-7-9 E. Franklin Ave. 
GASTONIA, N. C. 


Phone 5-3466 


HALL & COMPANY, INC. 


SPARTANBURG, 5S. C. 


197 W. Main St. Phone 4700 
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85-WATT FLUORESCENT 


LAMP EQUALS OUTPUT 
100-WATT 


| 


USE OF KRYPTON GAS 


INCREASES EFFICIENCY 17%; NEW LAMP 
OPERATES IN PRESENT 100-WATT FIXTURES 


This new. Westinghouse lamp produces 49.5 
lumens per watt, as compared with 42 lumens 
per watt for the 100-watt lamp which it re- 
places. The new unit has an average life of 
6,500 hours at 12 hours per start. 

The 85-watt fluorescent lamp is five feet long, 


214 inches in diameter, and offered in five hues 
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of white light—daylight, 4500 degree white, 
standard white, soft white, and the new warm 
white. For more information about this new 
money-saving lamp, call your Westinghouse 
Lamp Distributor or write to Lamp Division, 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Bloomfield, 


New Jersey. 


a 

| 

| 

sue. Westinghouse: 
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MORE PRODUCTIC N 
AT LESS COST 


Here's how you can get lined up to meet present 


day requirements of volume textile production. 


With the help of one of the South's oldest and 


most experienced sheet metal plants you can 
gear your preparatory machinery to modern 
competition. You can insure uninterupted 
production right from the start with precis- 
ion made sheet metal parts. You can rely <i 


on quality products made and deliver- 


~ 
ed with prompt dependable service. > "a 


You can realize substantial savings. 


Simply write. 
wire or phone 


GASTONIA TEXTILE SHEET METAL WORKS, Inc. 
GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 


A SHEET METAL WORKS SERVING TEXTILE MILLS 
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Every Hyster Distributor is a 
Service Expert. He must be by the terms 
of his Hyster contract. Count on him 


when your lift truck needs service. 


Factory-ttained mechanics, genuine 


parts, experience and know-how are 
ready for you when you need them at 
your Hyster distributor lift truck service 
~ (Station. 


SEE YOUR HYSTER DISTRIBUTOR FOR CURRENT DELIVERY 


ALASKA 

Northern Commercial Co. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 

$ & T Equipment Co., Inc. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

A. $. Rampell 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Rapids Handling Equipment Co. 

of Buffalo, inc. 


CALGARY, ALTA. 

A. R. Williams Machy. Western, Ltd. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—Embry Brothers, Inc. 
CHICAGO, ILL.—Hyster Company 
CINCINNATI, 0.—Orai T. Carter G Associates 
CLEVELAND, 0.— Morrison Company 
DALLAS, TEX.—C. H. Collier Company | 
DENVER, COLO. Fitzgerald 
DETROIT, MICH.— Bentley G Hyde 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.— Bentley G Hyde 
HALIFAX, NOVA SCOTIA 

A. R. Williams Machy. Co., Ltd. 
HONOLULU, T. H. — Electric Steel Foundry Co. 
HOUSTON, TEX.—C. H. Collier Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND.——C. H. Ellis Co., Inc 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA.—L. S. Teague Equipment Co. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Industrial Power Equipment Co. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Hyster Company 
LOUISVILLE, KY.— Embry Brothers, Inc. 
MEMPHIS, TENN.—Hyster Co. of Louisiana, inc. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS.—Hyster Company 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.— W. S. Nott Company 
MOBILE, ALA.—S & T Equipment Co., Inc. 
MONTREAL, P. A. R. Williams Machy. Co., Ltd. 
NASHVILLE, TENN.——-Embry Brothers, Inc. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA.—Hyster Company of Louisiana, inc. 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y.—Eastern Industrial Sales Co. 
OTTAWA, ONT.—A. R. Williams Machy. Co., Ltd. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Rapids Handling Equipment Co. of Phila., Inc. 
PHOENIX, ARIZ.— Equipment Seles Company 
PITTSBURGH, PA.—Equipco Seles Company 
PORTLAND, ORE. —Hyster Sales Company 
RICHMOND, VA.-——-Richmond Auto Parts, Inc. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Repids Handling Equipment Co. of Buffalo, inc. 
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HYSTER 


2988 N. E. CLACKAMAS STREET, PORTLAND 8, OREGON 


1888 NORTH ADAMS STREET... .. PEORIA 1, ILLINOIS 
1088 MEYERS STREET. ......... DANVILLE, ILLINOIS 


ST. JOHNS, N, F.—City Service Company, Ltd. 

ST. LOUIS, MO.——-Shipping Utilities 

SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH—Arnold Machinery Company 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF.— Hyster Company 

SEATTLE, WASH.—Hyster Company 

TORONTO, ONT.—A. R. Williams Machy. Co., Ltd. 


VANCOUVER, B.C.— A. R. Williams Machy. Western, Ltd. 


VICTORIA, B.C.—A. R. Williams Machy. Westerh, Ltd. 
WINNIPEG, MAN.—A. R. Williams Mechy. Western, Ltd. 


in addition to Hyster Dealer 


"Gre located in 42 foreign countries. 


Hyster ‘*20"' Lift Truck (2,000-lb. capacity) with 
Load-Grab attachment, transporting cotton bales. 
Hyster Load-Grab side squeezes with just enough 
Bresause fo lift and transport loads withe wf the 


THREE FACTORIES 
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Courtesy Universal Winding Compan 


conditions, resists oxidation and gum formation, is 
g gs virtually unaffected by temperature changes. 
Lubricate anti- friction bearings 2. Reduce lubrication costs: Texaco Regal Starfak No. 2 
with T 2 Starfak No ? : resists leakage, separation, washout. Thus, it lasts 
exaco egal . longer, fewer applications are needed. 


3. Reduce production costs: Machines can operate 


faster, fewer repairs are needed. Power consumption 


HEN you protect grease-lubricated ball and roller is less, too. Texaco Regal Starfak No, 2 reduces ‘‘drag”’ 
bearings with Texaco Regal Starfak No. 2, you in starting and running. 
will... | | Let a Texaco Lubrication Engineer help with a// your 
1. Reduce maintenance costs: Bearings require less lubrication. Just call the nearest of the more than 2300 
servicing, fewer replacements are necessary, time Texaco Wholesale Distributing Plants in the 48 States, 
between scheduled overhauls can be extended. Texaco or write The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, 
Rega/ Starfak No. 2 remains stable even under severe New York 17, N. Y. 


TEXACO 


FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


Tune in,..Texaco Star Theatre every Wednesday might starring Milton Berle. See newspaper for time and station 
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Institute Faces The Future 


MEORGE S. HARRIS, president of Dan River Mills, 

HM Danville, Va., was re-elected chairman of the board 
of the Cotton-Textile Institute at its annual meeting Nov. 
11 in New York City. Vice-presidents elected were Charles 
C. Hertwig, president of Bibb Mfg. Co., Macon, Ga., and 
Fred A. Flather, treasurer of Boott Mills, Lowell, Mass. 
Claudius T. Murchison was fe-elected president and Paul 
B. Halstead was again named secretary-treasurer. 

Directors elected were: three years—Arthur M. Allen, 
Baltic Mills Co.,; Providence, R. I.; R. O. Arnold, Coving- 
ton (Ga.) Mills; Jos. H. Axelrod, Wamsutta Mills, New 
Bedford, Mass.; Wm. J. Erwin, Republic Cotton Mills, 
division of J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc., Great Falls, S. C.; 
Louis F. Fayan, Richard Borden Mills Corp., Fall River, 
Mass.; Robert E. Henry, Aragon-Baldwin Mills, division 
of J. P. Stevens &-Co., Inc., Greenville, S.°C.; Luther H. 
Hodges, Fieldcrest Mills, division of Marshall Field & Co.., 
Spray, N. C.; L. L. Jones, Canton (Ga.) Cotton Mills; Paul 
K. McKenney, Swift Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga.; C. R. 
Miller, Texas Textile Mills, Dallas, Tex.; W.S. Montgom- 
ery, Spartan Mills, Spartanburg, $. C.; D. H. Morris, III, 
Geneva (Ala.) Cotton Mills: A. G. Myers, Textiles, Inc., 
Gastonia, N. C.;Chas. D. Owen, Beacon Mfg. Co., Swan- 
nanoa, N. C.; J. W. Powdrell, Powdrell & Alexander, 
Danielson; Conn.: Paul A. Redmond, Alabama Mills, Inc.. 
Birmingham, Ala.; Carleton Richmond, West Point Mfg. 
Co., Boston, Mass.; W. H. Ruffin, Erwin Cotton Mills Co.. 
Durham, N. C.; W. A. L. Sibley, Monarch Mills, Union, 
S. C.; A. J. Strickland, Jr., Strickland Cotton Mills, Val- 
dosta, Ga.; S. H. Swint, Graniteville (S. C.) Co.; Henry 
McD. Tichenor, Walton Cotton Mulls Co., Monroe. Ga.: 


J. W. Valentine, Florence Cotton Mills, New York, N. Y.; 


|. W. Wood, Industrial Cotton Mill, Rock Hill, S. C.: 
J. G. Wright, Laurel Textiles, Inc., Laurel, Miss. One year: 
W. R. MacIntyre, Jos. Bancroft & Sons Co. of Pa., Wil- 
mington, Del.; Leonard Moretz, Carolina Mills, Inc. 
Maiden, N. C. To fill vacancies: W. R. Regnery, Joanna 
(S. C.) Cotton Mills Co.; and R. C. Dick, Naumkeag 
Steam Cotton Co., Salem, Mass. 

Speakers heard during the meeting included Dr. Murchi- 
son, president, and Mr. Harris, chairman of the board of 


‘the institute, and guest speakers J. Melville Broughton. 


U. S. senator-elect from North Carolina, “Democracy and 
Free Enterprise; Raymond Moley of Newsweek magazine, 
“What the Election Returns Means:”’ and Lowell B. Mason. 
commissioner, Federal Trade Commission, ‘The Warp and 
Woof of Government and Business.” 

“Our industry has been extremely fortunate in tray ersing 
its period of price readjustment at a time when the economic 
situation as a whole was so strong, Dr. Murchison told 
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the group. “I shudder to think what the results might have 
been if at the same time general economic weakness had 
prevailed throughout the entire country. As things now are, 
we can be reasonably sure that the corner has been turned 
in the primary cotton goods markets and that the future 
trend is more likely to be upward than otherwise.” 

Concerning prices, Dr. Murchison continued: ‘In all 
major lines, the downward price adjustments have been 
truly drastic. Only on Monday of this week (Nov. 8) we 
published the findinigs of a recent survey which indicated. 
that in the first half of 1948 the industry -was rapidly ap- 
proaching its break-even point. Direct wage payments ab- 
sorbed 23.4 per cent of the textile sales dollar as compared 
with only 20.4 per cent over the entire year of 1947. A 
further rise in wages in the second half of this year, together 
with price declines, has undoubtedly carried labor's propor- 
tion of the sales dollar to a much higher point, probably the 
highest the industry has ever known. On the basis of past 
experience, making due allowance for all other cost factors, 
this. indicates that the industry's total costs. are now peril- 
ously close to total income on sales. This situation leaves 
no other conclusion than that the industry has, on the 
average, adjusted prices to sharply competitive conditions.” 

Mr. Moley pictured cotton manufacturers as being caught 
between three devils and a rough sea. “The rough sea is a 
diminishing demand caused by the rapid recovery of foreign 
manufacturing, which, incidentally, is aided by P. 
This ts not helping the export trade. The three devils are, 
first, a prospective surplus; second, a prospective new round 
of wage demands; and, third, the danger of price control,” 
he declared, “The general economic effects of the Truman 
administration,’ he continued, ."' will presumably be some 
wage inflation and some limited form of price control. 
Perhaps this will take the form of stand-by control. Cer- 
tainly, it will not be an. over-all ceiling or anything like it. 
In general, however, inflation will meet certain forces which 
will mitigate its power and possibly bring a considerable 
measure of relief.”’ | 

senator-elect Broughton told the gathering that regula- 
tion by government is not a denial of the principle of free 
enterprise, pointing out that it is the duty of the govern- 
ment to regulate in the interest of all the people. “Such 
regulation, however, should be fair and reasonable. Save in 
the emergency of war, government should not compete 
with, control or usurp the functions of free business. Fur- 
thermore, in our capitalistic systems, under which we hay e 
grown great and for which we offer no apology, there 
should be the fullest opportunity for reasonable profits and 
investment incentive.” 

Mr. Broughton reminded thosé in attendance that if 
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American industry would remain free, it cannot ignore the 
aspiration of the people for good wages and reasonable 
hours, comfortable homes, better health and improved edu- 
cational opportunities. “Instead of resisting every liberal 
proposal or enactment,” he said, “it must itself become 
liberal. The best answer to the threat of Socialism or even 
Communism is continually to improve the standard of living 
of all the people: under our American democracy.” 

A serious lack of unity in the tndustry with respect to 


association activities was noted by Mr. Harris, board chair- 


man of the institute. who stated “that unless we bring 


about a correction quickly, the industry may lose the benefit 
of years of work.” Mr. Harris called for a single central 
organization to deal with industry-wide matters in order to 
obtain best results at reasonable cost. He revealed that a 
firm of management consultants had been engaged to study 
the situation and recommend a plan and procedure for 
making it effective. “This approach,” he said, ‘appeared 
desirable when we realized the magnitude of our problems 
and the unreasonableness of expecting our industry execu- 
tives to find the time to make necessary studies, compile 
the facts and develop a plan of action.” 


MAN-BUILDING POWERS 


— Training Workers — 


Part Six of a Series 


L VERY modern industry has some form of training . 


program. Speed and science together with the more 
complicated processes of machines and materials make such 
a program necessary. 

Such a program 1s necessary for three purposes. The first 
purpose is to train the new employee. Such a plan should 
be broken up into units so that, unless complete training 1s 
necessary, the employee can be instructed only in that part 
of the course necessary. Second, in every organization, there 
are always slow or inefficient workers who if properly 
instructed in their deficiencies, could or would make very 
desirable operatives for the organization and this would 
increase their pride and income. Third and finally, short 
intensive courses or lectures, either verbal or sound movies 
can, if properly arranged, give a new enthusiasm and in- 
terest to all workers in a department. Slow movies or 
photographic slides of methods of specific jobs, safety, etc.. 
come in this class. Again, some new machine, fabric, or 
change in manufacture may make instruction necessary. 

Only recently, one of the transportation companies re- 
ceived a shipment of new and streamlined busses which it 
needed badly. None of the drivers of the old pre-war 
busses were willing to take out these new and badly needed 
busses until they were trained in skillful knowledge of 
transportation. This, the company provided and now a 
happy public is riding behind skilled and efficient bus 
drivers. This story is easily impressive because of the dan- 
gers to human life involved. It ts easily and readily adapt- 
able to machines and operations producing things and just 
as nec essary. 

Thus we lay down the proposition that there is a triple 
demand for an efficient training program for every textile 
organization. It can be in or out Of the plant, or available 
at some school or training center—the important point to 
be remembered is that it must be available. 

It is impossible for the writer to:do more than suggest 
some contents that these training units should contain. The 
industry is the key to the course. However, the following 
suggestions may be helpful. 

In studying them, the personnel manager must keep in 
mind that industries today are highly departmentalized, 
specialized in their operations; often people are only proc- 
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essors of a product, or contributors of only an element 
which enters into a combination of other elements to com- 
plete the unit desired. Intelligence is a great factor in ‘pro- 
ducing efhiciently.. Skill is all impelling but an intelligence 


‘broadens that. that simply required to do the process or 


complete the elements of the larger unit makes for greater 
skill and ethciency. 

But skill in manufacturing processes or elements is not 
the only training employees need. There are many other 
types of instruction need. Among these should be instruc- 
tion, insofar as they affect workers, in: plant rules and reg- 
ulations; hygiene sanitation; and, most emphatically, safety. 
Most plants realize this now and some have what they 
consider essential information on these subjects, printed in 
pamphlet form or mimeographed and handed to the new 
worker with a suggestion that he read it. Often he does 
not. Again, many plants also have safety committees which 
make plant inspections, accident inspections and issue re- 
ports which are generally followed by bulletins on the 
boards throughout the plant.. Sometimes they are read and 
sometimes the wind blows them off. 

Machine operation, quality and quantity of production 
and waste, the average operative generally finds out by trial 
and error and sometimes the instruction is a call-down by a 
hard-boiled overseer or superintendent who is trying to save 
his face by passing the blame of his delinquency to that of 
the ignorance of the operative. Instructions should be given 
to the new employee on methods of remuneration—day- 
hour or piecework—-bonus or profit. sharing—holidays, de- 
ductions if any and why. He should know fully about 
working conditions in the plant, living conditions—rules 
and regulations—social activities and be particularly intelli- 
gent on all laws, state and national, governing his employ- 
ment. The company should be sure that he understands the 
interpretation and application of them. 

Perhaps the employer and employee may think that in 
this busy world, the suggestions made thus far are too 
involved and consume too much time. A man carefully 
hired, well instructed and well placed is a satisfied and 
efhcient worker—an asset to himself and to the organization 
in which he works. 


In discussing this topic, the words training’ and ‘‘in- 
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struction” have been used. ‘Telling’ facts to a person may 
accomplish the results desired, but “training” and “‘instruc- 
tion” will bring them about. In doing this training work 
there are several advisory suggestions necessary. The 1n- 


structor must be capable of doing the job and he must have 


his units of instruction logically and systematically arranged. 
They must be easy to comprehend and retain. The group 
must be made to understand that there is a need for them 
to receive the training about to be given. Every mind must 
be brought in to this condition and the instructor must talk 


in terms that the group can understand. Questions and 
discussions that lead to constructive understanding are good. 
Do not rush the program by trying to teach too much in 
too little time. The instructor must test the results of his 
teaching and analyze his methods. This ts an essential job 
in production. The values of this work will show up in 
employee satisfaction, production, reduction of waste, co- 
operation .and loyalty to organization, stability of employ- 
ment, a lessening of grievances and dozens of other ways. 
Training is a vital factor in every textile organization. 


Cleveland Cloth Mills Open House 


By GEORGE W. BRADHAM 


MLEVELAND Cloth Mills in Shelby, N. C., a unit of 
® the Carter Fabrics group of J}. P. Stevens, Inc., recently 
held an open house so well organized and conducted that it 
might well set the style for such events in Southern textile 
plants in the future. The event commemorated the comple- 
tion of a two-year expansion and modernization program at 
the plant. The mill was open to the public on Sept. 27 and 
28, while officials of J. P. Stevens and afhliated organizations 
visited the mill Sept. 29, Over 3,000 visitors attended the 
open house. | 

The open house was an unusual example of co-operation 
on the part of community, employees and management. The 
event was conceived by employees of the mill. It received 
enthusiastic approval on the part of management, repre- 
sented by J. A. White, plant manager, H. A. Rollins. 
superintendent, and J. W. Corbett, office manager. Com- 
mittees were formed and planning started. 

The town: of Shelby has a sentimental attachment for 
Cleveland Cloth Mills. The original parent organization 
was incorporated in 1925 and the first unit of the plant 
started operations in September of that year with 150 looms, 


Here are the men who run Cleveland Cloth Mills and the top executives 
in both J. P. Stevens and Carter Fabrics. Left to right: H. A. Rollins, 
plant superintendent; Harry C. Carter, plant general manager and vice- 
president of J. P. Stevens; John P. Stevens, J. P. Stevens president; 
Jess White, plant manager; W. J. Carter, vice-president of J. P. Stevens; 
J. W. Corbett, office manager: Robert T. Stevens. chairman of the board 
of J. P. Stevens; and John Z. MeBrayer, industrial relations manager of 
the plant. 
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180 employees and a building occupying 24,192 square feet. 
The late O. Max Gardner, Shelby’s contribution to North 
Carolina's list of distinguished sons, played a leading part 
in the founding of the plant and was actively associated with 
it until 1946. Other founders were O. M. Mull, E. A. 
Houser and the late Charles C. Blanton and E. T. Switzer. 
Citizens of Shelby, the local newspapers, the Chamber of 
Commerce and other organizations saw in the open house 
celebration an opportunity to pay tribute to both the foun- 
ders of Cleveland Cloth Mills and the present. operators, 
the Carter and Stevens interests, who have expanded the 
plant to over 200,000 square feet of floor space with 550 
looms and over 650 employees. 

News of the open house first broke in the Shelby Star 
and the Cleveland Times the week of Sept. 5. From that 
date all committees in the plant worked hard to complete 
arrangements for the open house. The mill was polished 
until it was spotless. An attractive souvenir booklet was 
planned, written, illustrated and rushed through a print 
shop. A large number of automatic pencils carrying the line, 
“Souvenir.of Cleveland Cloth Mills.’’ was ordered. Displays 
were prepared for certain roams in the plant, while a booth 


containing a master display of products was built in the 


cloth room. An attractive invitation was printed and some 
4,000 distributed to employees who in turn sent them to 
friends and relatives. Aaron Quinn, vice-president of Carter 
Fabrics, sent a personal letter of invitation to members of 
both the textile and general press to attend the open house 
and a luncheon at the Cleveland Country Club Sept. 28. 
Officials of J. P. Stevens and affiliated organizations also 
received letters of invitation from Mr. Quinn. - 

Visitors to the open house Monday morning were greeted 
by a large sign in front of the general office saying ““Wel- 
come Visitors.” Under the sign and in the lobby of the 
office were standing well dressed men and women employ- 
ees of the plant, serving as guides and hostesses. The men 
wore badges carrying the word “Guide,” while the women 
attendants wore corsages. Visitors went through the plant 
in small groups. The plant continued running on three 
shifts during the open house. Thus visitors were able to see 
the entire process of weaving rayon and nylon materials, 
from the receipt of the raw yarn through all the steps. until 
the gray goods is inspected and shipped out to a finisher. 

The tour of the plant ended officially in the cloth room 
where visitors saw attractive dresses and other finished 
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products made from the plant's gray goods. These dresses 
were displayed on life-like mannequins before a large booth 
draped with both gray and finished goods. Beautiful ar- 
rangements of flowers in the booth added color to the 
display. After leaving the cloth room, visitors were ushered 
into the original office building of the plant, where a re- 
freshment booth was set up. Soft drinks, sandwiches and 
cookies were served by attractive hostesses. 

On Wednesday, Sept. 29, officials of J. P. Stevens and 
afthliated organizations came to inspect the mill. This group 
was headed by Robert T. Stevens, chairman, and John P. 
Stevens, Jr., president of J. P. Stevens & Co., and W. J. 
Carter, president, and Harry C. Carter, vice-president of 
Carter Fabrics. Both Messrs. Carter are vice-presidents and 
directors of J. P. Stevens. In addition to these key ofhcials. 
a large number of Stevens executives gathered for the occa- 
sion. The Stevens executive group, along with a number of 
Shelby's leading citizens, was entertained by the mill at a 
luncheon at the North Lake Club at Wednesday noon. 


The crowning event of the three-day open house came 


Wednesday evening, when the Shelby Chamber of Com- 
merce gave a large testimonial banquet to the Stevens 
officials at the Cleveland Country Club.. The banquet was 


attended by many leading North Carolinians, spokesman 
for the group being U. S. Senator Clyde: Hoey. Evidence of 
Shelby's appreciation for the Stevens organization came in 
tangible form when Ralph Gardner, son of O. Max Gard- 
ner, handed Bob and Jack Stevens, and Nick and Harry 
Carter sterling silver gifts on behalf of the community. In 
his talk before the presentation ceremony, Ralph Gardner 


Aerial view of Cleveland Cloth Mills, which recently celebrated the end of a two-year building program with an eclaberate open house. 
Sens served as builders for the project, with plans by C. C. Hartmann & Son, architects, 
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paid tribute to Carter Fabrics and J. P. Stevens companies. 

One of the high spots of the banquet was the talk by Bob 
Stevens, who made the major address for the Stevens organi- 
zation. In this talk Mr. Stevens scored pessimism tn textiles, 
telling his listeners that lower prices wil] put fabrics back 
into a retail range where increased sales will be possible. 
Mr. Stevens expressed optimism over the outlook for the 
textile business, saying he would welcome a return to more 
normal times which would revive competition between mills 
and within the garment industry. 

The Cleveland Cloth Mills open house celebrated the end 
of an expansion and modernization program. which lasted 
two years. Engineering and planning for thts work was by 
C. C. Hartmann & Son, architects and engineers of Greens- 
boro, while the actual building was done by C. M. Guest & 
Sons, textile mill builders of Anderson, S. C., and Greens- 
boro, N. C. The program included the addition of 50,000 
square feet of floor space, new general ofhces, expanded 
warehouse space, a new boiler room, installation of new 
machinery. in several departments and specially-designed 
drying ovens. The air ‘conditioning system in the weave 
room was revamped and year-round cooling-heating equip- 
ment placed in the preparation department and throwing 
room, Also included in the program was the relighting of 
the entire plant with fluorescent fixtures. The changes tn- 
creased. the plant’s production by about 50 per cent. 

At the present time, this gray goods plant ts producing 
nylon fabrics which are used for laundry bags, cover cloths 
for irening boards, nurses uniforms, automobile seat covers 
and curtain material; satin for underwear, and rayon com- 


i. Guest & 
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Features of AMCO 
| ® With completely automatic AMCO Evaporative Cooling | Humidification and Cooling 


system a controlled amount of fresh air is drawn into the mill 


from outside and combined with some re-circulated air. Spray Reduces excessive tem- 
from atomizers introduces moisture and relative humidity is perature and holds rela- 
tive humidity at point 
raised to the desired point. Frictional heat is absorbed by oe Y P 
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. evaporation of moisture thus reducing excessive room tem- probes 
| perature. Spent air ts exhausted automatically through con-— 
Permits faster machine 
| trolled vents. 
speeds in high friction 
: Simple, flexible, economical —-AMCO treats each room as (heat) areas. 
a separate unit. No expensive changes are necessary .. . no air 
Assures evener yarn counts and increases break- 
ducts to install...no jump in maintenance costs. What 


ing strength. 
AMCO humidification and cooling has done for many well- ae | 
Gradually increases regain for good roving and 


known, progressive textile mills, it can do for you. Let an consequent better spinning. 


AMCO engineer show you the way to better product quality 
Drafting of fibres smoother and more compact. 
and increased output. . 


Waste and fly greatly reduced. 


| Increases worker comfort. | 
A Easier to install — minimum disruption. | 
MC () Amco Evaporative Cooling utilizes your present 
humidification system. 3 
HUMIDIFICATION and COOLING High flexibility to meet changing room condi- 
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bination dress goods, including failles, alpacas and_ ro- 
maines. 


Steps in the mills’ manufacturing processes are soaking, 
winding on winder bobbins, uptwisting, redrawing, down- 
twisting for two-ply, uptwisting again, steam-setting, warp- 
ing, beaming, drawing-in, quilling and weaving. In_ its 
soaking process, Cleveland's production is equivalent to 100 
pounds per man hour, or a total of 200 pounds an hour. 
Drying is accomplished in four ovens developed by Carter 
Fabrics engineers. Each oven has a capacity of 5,000 pounds 
in a 72-hour drying period, with temperature maintained at 
160-170°. Indicators on the oven doors show the hour and 
date on which loads were placed for drying. 

The mill has added 13 new Atwood model 200 winders, 
and in its throwing room are 29,000 spindles, about half of 


which are Atwood and half are U. S. Textile Machine Co. 


equipment. There are 3,000 downtwisting spindles on U. S. 
Textile model 5-B machines. In twisting, the plant applies 
20 turns an inch on acetate and 50 turns on rayon. Three 
turns are used in doubling 150-denier acetate and 100- 
denier rayon, then 11 more turns are added. Twist-setting 
for 11/4, hours is accomplished in five industrial dryer HW 
conditioners. 

The preparation department has both low-speed and high- 
speed warping machines, including four cocker high-speed 
transfer warpers. There are 12 drawing-in frames and 1,500 
Universal No. 90 filling-winder spindles. Weaving produc- 
tion at the mills has been increased an estimated 35 per cent. 


All of the plant's 550 looms are of Crompton & Knowles 
make, and 144 new model $-6, 24-harness looms, running 
172 picks per minute, were added in the program just com- 
pleted. The mill has 120 model S-5 looms and 286 model 
S-3s. Cloth ts woven and shipped in 100-yard lengths. 

The new general offices, constructed by the Guest com- 
pany, occupy an addition at one end of the two-story plant. 
Modernly decorated, the offices have asphalt tile flooring, 
soundproof walls and a heating-cooling system, with ceiling- 
type outlets. The former two-story office building has been 
made into a lounge for employees. 

Thousands of spare parts and supplies are kept in the 
mill's supply room, which utilizes a perpetual inventory 
system. .A key-sort system maintains constantly a tab on 
supplies. Bins are tagged by name of the part, manufactur- 
ers and unit cost. 

Quality control is handled by the Carter Fabrics Labora- 

tory at Greensboro, N. C. This also serves other plants in 
the group, including Stanley (N. C.) Mills, Inc., Carter 
Fabrics Corp. plants at Greensboro and South Boston, Va., 
Republic Cotton Mills at Great Falls, S. C., and Slater (S. 
C.) Mfg. Co : 
“Jesse A. White, who has been connected with the mill ten 
years, 1s plant manager, and the superintendent is Howard 
A. Rollins, associated with the mill since 1936.- James W. 
Corbett, ofhce manager, joined the mill in 1932. 

Cleveland currently is operating three shifts six days a 
week and has 660 workers. 


Supervisory And Employee raining 


By DR..C. J. SCHOLLENBERGER, Director of Training 


Dan River Mills, Inc., Danville, Va. 


“NIRST, I should like to talk with you about the training 
I of supervisory personnel for the better handling of 
their jobs and understanding the people with whom they 
work. Some few years ago a survey was made which showed 
that 92 per cent of a supervisor's job has something to do 
with dealing with people. 

Accepting this principle, that dealing with people ts the 
largest part of a supervisor's job, management has come to 
realize that the intelligent supervisor ts one who understands 
the problems of people and can handle the multiplicity of 
problems that people bring to him in the. course of their 
employment. To meet this need, a number. of courses have 
been specifically designed to help the supervisor prepare to 
meet these numerous personne! situations. The courses now 
being offered our supervisory personnel are labor relations, 
labor analysis and cost control, public speaking, foreman- 
ship, industrial management, conference leading, supervis- 
ory orientation, supervisory service department familiarity 
training. 

In a class of labor relations, it is suggested that the fore- 
man be instructed in the interpretation of the contract with 
the recognized labor organization so that he may know 
fully his rights as the representative of the company as well 
as the rights of the union under the contract and be able to 
make correct interpretation with the least possible time and 
effort. It is further suggested that these interpretations be 
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dramatized in the class so that the foreman may see the 
correct procedures to follow in all situations that may arise. 

In an organization large enough to have a labor analysis 
and cost control set-up, every foreman should be instructed 
in the complete mechanics of this complicated system so 
that he may be better able to interpret the results to the 
workers as well as to fellow supervisors. 

I feel that a course in public speaking should be made 
available to all supervisors. I believe that the large majority 
of us will agree that too many supervisors are not able to 
stand on their feet and talk without effort before a group of 
workers. It is my belief that a supervisor should be master 
of the situation at all times when such groups are convened. 
This training will not only give him poise but help him to 
express himself better and more coherently than if he tries 
to pull points out of thin air as he talks. 

Along the same line, a course in conference leading for 
supervisors will be extremely helpful to all concerned from 
top management to the second hand level. If a man is 
trained to lead a conference he will be able to present the 
points for discussion before a group and secure the desired 
results of composite thought in much less time than by the 
methods of an ordinary discussion. It is my observation 
that by the conference method results are obtained in less 
than half the time of ordinary discussion procedures. 


This Summer an experiment was inaugurated at Dan 
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have found that the quickest, most economical way 
to increase production on old-model band-driven or tape- 
driven frames is with Meadows Conversions...Consisting of 
Ball Bearing Tape Tension Pulleys, light weight solid alu- 
minum Separators, silent Chain Drive, Individual Drive 
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power consumption, no tapes off due to choked or sticky 
pulleys, less wear on yarn, increased output and no more 
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out obligation, in theirrespective 
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River which has proven quite successful from the standpoint 
of supervision. This training we have called supervisory 
service department familiarity training. We have found 
that many of the supervisors did not fully understand the 
workings of the service departments in our organization and 
therefore did not have a completely sympathetic attitude 
toward their functions. All of our supervisors, from the 
superintendent to the second hand, were divided into groups 
of approximately 15 and were scheduled for a two-hour 
session with the head of each service department in our 
Organization. This procedure allowed the supervisor of each 
department a chance to explain the mechanics of his depart- 
ment, the problems that he confronts and the possible 
solutions that may be ‘secured through co-operation with 
other departments or supervision, Time was also allowed 
for a question period when any supervisor could ask for 
information which was not completely clear in the discourse 
of the department head. As there are so many service de- 
partments in our organization, it took 16 weeks to schedule 
the supervision through the various sections. Each super- 
visor was scheduled for one two-hour period per week dyr- 
ing the Summer. We feel that this has been time well spent 
and the co-operation between departments is now. at a 
higher standard than at any other time. 
- To further augment the training or supervision, super- 
visors may take correspondence courses on their own time 
which will be of mutual benefit to your organization. This 
training includes foremanship for lower level supervision 
and industrial management for the higher level personnel. 
May I suggest to you a method for making this type of 
training work to a greater advantage in your organization ? 
If groups can be formed of from ten to 15 people with 
one supervisor acting as leader, the group can meet once a 
week for discussion of the lesson and then, with this fuller 
understanding, write the lesson on his ‘own time at home, 
I will be more specific with this procedure. On’ the first 
evening of meetin, the group should receive their material 
and discuss the first lesson. On the second evening when 
they assemble they should have the first lesson written out 
and sealed in an envelope ready for mailing and discuss the 
second lesson. Each week thereafter the lesson discussed 
the preceding week should be written out and sealed, ready 
for mailing, and the discussion of the next lesson should 
consume the time of meeting. If each of these lessons are 
handed to a secretary who checks a list and is responsible 
for the mailing of the material, it will be found that the 
success will be far greater than if it is left to each individual 
to take care of his own lessons and the mailing procedure. 


Operative and Mechanical Forces 


Fixing and Calculations—The operative and mechanical 
forces compose the largest part of an organization and much 
more varied courses should be made available to this group. 
As there are the people who do the actual work in the man- 
ufacturing processes, courses should be designed to improve 
the skills, technical knowledge, methods and procedures of 
the worker. To meet this end, fixing courses for the various 


machine processes is a number one essential. If men are | 


better able to do their jobs intelligently, an organization is 
better fitted to meet the competition of the industry. 
Paralleling the mechanical courses are courses in calcula- 
tions pertaining to the various departments in the organiza- 
tion. A man may be an excellent mechanic but he will not 
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be able to meet complete requirements of his job and 
promotion until he is able to do a complete job, which 
includes the physics and mathematics of his job. 
Apprentice Training.—One need not gaze into a crystal 
ball to see the future of the highly skilled mechanical forces 
in a large organization. Today many trades are becoming 
extinct because training facilities are not available in the 
highly skilled trades. To meet this situation, which will be 
upon us in the near future, I zealously urge you to consider 
the inauguration of an apprenticeship training program to 
take care of your future needs. In many of our trades, the 
highly skilled mechanics are in the 50-to-60 age group with 
very few people being trained to replace them. 


Under the G. I. Bill of Rights, you will find that an 
apprenticeship program is quite an inexpensive addition to 
your organization's training program as the government 
helps meet the training costs of the apprentice and thereby 
saves considerable expense in the training of these young 
men. It has been my experience that.when a thorough 
understanding exists between the apprentice, the Veterans 
Administration and the organization, a successful apprén- 
ticeship program can exist within that mill. 

At present the most urgently needed apprentices are 
plumbers, steamfitters, electricians, pipefitters, machinists, 
carpenters, and sheet metal workers. All of these are needed 
within the textile industry and it behooves us to think of 
our future in training men to meet these emergencies. 

Secretarial and Commercial Training—Dutring these times 
when it is practically an impossibility for the schools to turn 
out enough competent secretarial help to meet the demands 
of industry, it becomes necessary to train people within the 
organization to meet the needs of the organization. As most 
industries have accepted the philosophy of promotion from 
within the ranks, it seems feasible to take girls from within 
various departments and train them for upgrading into 
better positions of responsibility. To meet this need, it is 
suggested that classes be inaugurated in the evening program 
in stenography shorthand, business English, comptometry, 
typing and office practice. Within a short period of time, 
girls wtll become available for promotion into various 
positions within the organization. 

Adult Education ( Academic )—Believing that an intelli- 
gent worker is a superior worker, may I strongly urge you 
to consider the possibilities of starting an evening school 
program in co-operation with your local schools to improve 
the educational standards and levels of the people within 
your community. Classes should be made available for the 
illiterates so that they may be able to learn to read and 
write and hence be better prepared to understand state and 
national affairs for possible participation. For persons who 
have a limited education may I recommend that something 
be done to improve their educational levels so that they may 
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The TUFFER Tension Regulator 
and TUFFER Motor Drive 


SAVES TIME... SAVES MONEY... 
Using the Tuffer Tension Regulator and Use of the Tuffer Regulator and Tuffer Drive 
Tuffer Motor Drive, one man and a helper © gives a definite saving. Mills are reporting 
can clothe the most difficult roll in an ex- to us that savings run into real money each 
ceptionally short time. -year. 

SAVES LABOR... DOES A BETTER JOB... 
Men who would assist if the roll was clothed Your card clothing is uniformly and properly 
in the ordinary way are free to work else- applied by using the Tuffer Tension Regulator 
where in the mill when the Tuffer Tension and Tuffer Motor Drive. The tension is smooth 
Regulator and Tuffer Motor Drive are used. and accurate—whether used on cylinders or 


doffers, the Tuffer Regulator does a 
faster, better job! 


For complete information, get in 
touch with our nearest repfesenta- 
tive or write to any Howard Bros. 
plant or branch office. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. worcester s, MASSACHUSETTS 


Southern Plants: Atlanta, Ga. and Gastonia, N. C, 


Branches: Philadelphia, Pa. and.Blanco, Texas Direct Representation in Canada 
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be of more value to their community. Classes in mathemat- 
ics, English, History, civics and science should be made 
available in the community and such persons urged to attend 
them. 

Classes for Women—Since many organizations employ a 
large number of women may I recommend that classes be 
made available for these women for the betterment of their 
homes. Such subjects as sewing, cooking, home decoration 
and handicrafts would be valuable additions to a training 
program because women more naturally are the home- 
makers and anything that would enhance their home lives 
would be of benefit. 

Negro Iraining—Beyond a doubt you have in your em- 
ploy a considerable number of Negroes. With the trend as 
it seems today, it occurs to me that the more intelligent we 
can make our Negro employees, the better citizens they will 
make and the better jobs they will perform. Classes on a 
simplified level can be started for these people through 
your local Negro schools. It has beén my observation that 
the morale of the Negro has been raised and his attitude 
greatly improved by some attention being given to his 
welfare and betterment. 


Library—Trade journals and books pertaining to the 


trades are valuable assets. in the training of supervisors and 
operative employees. Books and magazines should be made 
available either through the schools, in co-operation with 
the mill. or directly through a. mill library for the use of 
employees. Modern magazines and textbooks are not an 
expensive supplement to any training program. The results 
received from this expenditure will return many-fold in the 
form of better informed employees. I advocate that you 
consider a program of individual subscriptions for supervis- 
Ors in your Organization. I feel sure you will find it quite 
beneficial. If a man can be persuaded to subscribe for one 
or more textile or technical magazines pertaining to his job, 
have his copies addressed to his home: the chances are far 
greater that he will absorb the contents than by receiving 
them on his job. 

Records—In a modern training program a complete rec- 
ord should be kept of each employee's training, showing 
the classes he has taken and his success or failure in each. 
This is a valuable adjunct to the rest of his records, which 
should be taken into deliberation when he is under consid- 
eration for promotion. His training will have little value if 
it is forgotten: by management because it is one of the more 
valuable points to consider in a man’s progress within the 


organization. Every training department should have this 
material available for immediate use by management when 
considering promotions. 

Financing the Program—After hearing these suggestions 
the thought may occur to you that ‘this is a too expensive 
program for me to consider.’ This should not be the case, 
if you will use the facilities of local schools, and the services 
ofthe state department of vocational education, state de- 
partment of adult education and national. government, the 
expenses should be comparatively small. | 

Allow me to explain to you how the financing of classés 
works in our organization. Following the philosophy that 
few people appreciate anything that is given to them for 
nothing, we have established a tuition system which fur- 
nishes the local funds required to match the state and federal 
funds under the national vocational education acts. The 
tuition per class is $2:00- for a ten-week term, or 40-hour 
session, or five cents per hour per student. The remaining 
costs are borne by the state department of vocational edu- 
cation, the state department of adult education, and’ the 
Federal Government. 

It is my sincere hope that the suggestions that I am giving 
to you for your consideration will not be taken as mere 
theory. Each suggestion has been proven feasible in our 
organization and we know the results of these various types 
of training. They have worked satisfactorily in the past and 
will continue to be satisfactory in the future. 

May I impress upon you the fact that a training program 
will not work under any circumstances without the aid and 
sympathetic understanding of top management and super- 
vision? Top management must be sympathetic to the prob- 
lems of supervision and the workers and have a desire to 
help its employees become as efficient and intelligent as 
possible. Supervision must have.an understanding attitude 
toward the people with whom they work and offer encour- 
agement at all times to them to better themselves -physi- 
cally, mentally and financially. With the employees aware 
that their future depends upon their abilities and desire to 
improve themselves, they will be happier in their jobs and 
produce materials of a higher standard for their employer. 

Since training in an industry is the mark of progress 
within that industry I suggest to you that both management 
and labor will have ‘continued security through constant 
progress. 


Dr. Schollenberger delivered his paper Sept. 11 at High Point. N. C.. before 


the Northern North Carolina-Virginia Division of the Southern Textile Associa- 
tion 


By INEZ H. McDUFF 


HAT has a small plant producing cotton shag rugs 

got to do with the huge textile industry? Not too 
much, for sure. However. partially as the result of the 
co-operation it has received from a textile mill ‘this little 
rug plant is now a profitable concern. In addition, the 
textile mill has a nearby, steady customer. 

Typical among the nearly 2,000 small industries that 
have been established in Arkansas in the past five years to 
process native raw materials at their source is the looped 
rug plant of the Clark Rug Co. at Little Rock. Twenty 
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months ago E. A. Clark had a rug-making machine, a little 
capital, an idea, and a few brightly-colored cotton shag rugs 
for which there seemed to be no market, He had acquired 
the machine from a relative who couldn't use it because she 
was allergic to cotton lint. Both of them thought the local 
market would absorb as many rugs as the machine would 
produce. But after learning to make rugs, Mr. Clark found 
himself up against a blank wall. For some unknown reason, 
people just didn't buy them. 

Today the Clark brothers, E. A. and David, are producing 
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WHEN YOU ARE IN THE MIDDLE... 


man who can help you out 


here’s a 


WHEN you are in the middle —be- 
tween bad-running spinning or 
twisting and a management that 
is pressing for better production 
and quality— it’s a good time to 
talk to a Victor Service Engineer. 

He has been in on thousands of 
spinning and twisting problems, 
and seen them through to a suc- 
cessful solution. He can not only 
recommend the right traveler for 
the job, but can often make other 
suggestions for improving yarn 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
GASTONIA, N. C. 
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...». 20 Mathewson St. 


quality and production that will 
change front office complaints to 
compliments. 

Now, in the face of increasing 
competition for peacetime markets, 
you need his resourceful coopera- 
tion—-the friendly, result-getting 
Victor service that has made Victor 
Travelers standard for over 8;000,- 
000 spindles of spinning and 
twisting throughout the industry. 

New fibers, new blends that in- 
crease your problems are seldom 


... Dexter 0737 


.. . 358-364 West Main Ave. Tel. 247 


new to the Victor Service Engineer. 
You find him ready to share his 
important information on any fiber. 
Write, wire or phone the nearest 
Victor office ....for prompt service. 
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Clark (left) and his brother. David Clark (seated at third ma- 


E: A. 
chine). personally service each machine in their Clark Rug Co. plant 
at Little Reoek. 


100 to 125 loop twist rugs daily from Arkansas-grown 
cotton, spun in an Arkansas mill. They are installing a 
shipment of new rug-making machines to supplement out- 
put of the six which they now have, and are searching for a 
much larger building in which to install their present plant 
and a proposed dye house. ; 

Local industrial leaders hail the new product, an all 
Arkansas venture from cotton boll to bedroom floor, as 
visual proof that the state’s most important agricultural 
product can be processed and sold with profit locally. Every 
yard of cotton duck used as the’ base of the rug ts woven in 
Arkansas, and every cone of coarse cotton yarn used to make 
the innumerable 114-inch loops of the rug’s pile was spun 
in the state. Both are produced at Monticello Cotton Mills, 
Monticello, Ark., from Arkansas-grown cotton. 

Between that unsuccessful beginning and the Clark 
plant's present seam-bursting growth is a story of persistent 
effort to find out what people will buy on the local retail 


market. First Mr. Clark canvassed leading Little Rock re- 


tailers, and received varied replies as to the kind of rugs 
most in demand. Then he appealed to the industrial depart- 
ment of the Greater Little Rock Chamber of Commerce, 
but officials of that unit didn’t know what kind of rugs the 
public wanted, either. 


So they joined Mr. Clark in a tour of the textile sections: 


of Alabama and Georgia, visiting all of the rug plants they 
could find, until they learned the answer to their question. 
Next was the problem of adapting their machinery to the 
recommended type of loop twist rug. Mr. Clark induced a 
Georgia machine shop operator to convert heads of his four- 
needle machines to the selected type, then he started experi- 
ments in, sizes and types of rugs for the local market. “Our 
biggest headache was that of making the converted ma- 
chines work,” he recalled. “My brother used to be an elec- 
trician, but I just do it by main strength and awkwardness, 
as the old saying goes. Together the two of us tore down 
those machines and rebuilt them several times before we 
got the results we wanted. Now each machine is in maxi- 
mum production, and we are expecting delivery on more 
four-needle machines daily. We must have a minimum of 
six in operation all the time.” 

Following the usual trade practice, the Clark rugs are 
made in white and dyed to order.. Dyeing hasbeen done 
under contract with a local dye -house,.but. the firm will 
install its own dye plant as soon as a building with adequate 
space is obtained. 
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The rug-making process is synchronized to keep assembly 
line production rolling. A 550-yard roll of duck, varying 
in weight from 11 to 17 ounces according to the size of the 
rug, is fed onto a long cutting table. Shrinkage of one inch 
to the foot is allowed. The rug base is hemmed by turning 
one fold under, stitching, reversing and placing in the loop- 
ing machine. The heavy cotton cord is sewed in a 11/-inch 
pile, four rows at a time, rows one-half-inch apart, with the 
last row finishing the raw edge of the hem. A special 
machine adds odd-numbered rows on certain sizes. Another 
stitches the ends of the rugs to secure loose threads. When 
dyed and thoroughly dry, they are tagged with the brand 
name,- maker's name and address, size, specifications and 
laundering instructions. The Clark firm ts producing rugs 
in 18 by 34, 24 by 36, 24 by 48, 30 by 60 inches and four 
by six feet. | 

Arkansas industrial leaders hail the establishment of such 
plants as that of the Clark firm as examples of the possibili- 
ties to be found in the state's program of lifting itself by 
its economic bootstraps. When Arkansas homes are fur- 
nished with articles made in Arkansas from ArkanSas- grown 
materials, they believe, one step in lifting the state from its 
low position in the comparative income scale of states will 
have been attained. When Arkansans grow the material at 
home, make the article at home, and sell it to home people, 
home-made prosperity is an economic certainty. 


A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., Monsanto Chemical Co., William 
Whitman Co, and the Dayton Rubber Co. recently were 
recipients of “Oscar of Industry” awards for the excellence 
of their annual reports. The awards are presented annually 
by Financial World. The 1947 report to stockholders of 
A. E. Staley Mfg. Co. was judged as the best in the milling 
industry. Monsanto's annual report was declared the best 
in the chemical industry and that of Dayton Rubber Co, the 
best in the rubber and tire industry. The William Whitman 
Co. report earned three awards: the best cover design of - 
the year, the best four-color cover design, and the Highest 
Merit Award Certificate for general excellence. 


A LARGE PHOTO-MURAL which pictures the story af cotton, 
from the boll to finished textile products, has been of great 
interest to visitors at the new South office of the Wachovia Bank 
& Trust Co. in Charlotte, N. C.. which was opened Oct. 15. The 
mural, which was designed and placed by Elliot Lyman Fisher. 
well-known photographic artist, covers virtually 
of the banking room. 


a 


an. entire side 
The series of pictures shows cotton grow- 
ing in the field, a seeme in an early cotton gin and then the 
various processes through which the fiber passes before reaching 
consumer shelves as fine fabrics, toweling and other products. 
Finished in sepia tone, the mural blends with the general color 
scheme of the banking lobby. Charlotte, where the South office 
is located, is the center of the great Carolinas textile belt. 
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Bleached as white as driven snow. 
| Expect these superior, dazzling whites 
j when you use Star Silicate to stabilize — 4 OW WILL YQ J HAVE 
d your peroxide bleach. With Star you're 
four ways surer: 0 | 9 
SERVED? 
Star is brilliantly clear; no floc to 
| speed up peroxide decomposition. WHEN this giant of the forest enters the processes 
of paper-making, it may emerge in infinite variety. 
Star 1s stable to dilution and heat so You may wrap with it, drink from it, use it as a 
that it does not ‘‘break'’ to cause 
deteieasiien ar Guseiiie towel or safely pack valuable textile products. And 
| P maaan HENLEY provides this infinite variety 
3 : provides this infinite variety—and more 
thet the —with range of diversified supplies for 
working life of the bleach solution. textile manufacturers as— 
4 Case Liners Hosiery Bags 
Case Lining Papers and Envelopes 
Star is especially purified to remove Wrapping Paper Hosiery Inserts, 

. P board e 
harmful iron and titanium found in 
ordinary silicates. Corrugated Wrapping Water Cups 

Fibreen Baling Papers Cuspidors 
. | Manila and Kraft Wrapping Sanitary Napkins and 
Star's long record of successful use covers © Marking Devices Vendors 
all fibers —cotton, wool, silk, rayon 
Cellulose Tape, Toilet Seat Covers 
mixtures, and both kier and continuous 
Sealing Tape Machines Soap 
bleaching. See for yourself how Star 
improves bleaching results. We'll be happy ; | 
to cooperate with samples and advice. lep 1 in gdining an uncommonty ‘atisfactory Paper Sert 
tee, 1s to address.our High Point offic: 
| PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ COMPANY 
1170 Public Ledger Bldg., Phila. 6, Pa. 


HENLEY 


Former! 


SILICATE OF SODA PARKER PAPER CO. Company 
Charlotte, N. C... HIGH POINT, N. C... Gastonia, C. 
Southern Paper Products Division, Asheville, N. C. 
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Read what Mr. Lawrence R. Brumby, Vice-Pres. 


of Bibb Manufacturing Company, Macon, Georgia ; 
says about the SACO-LOWELL 
CONTINUOUS CARD STRIPPER 


v 
et” 
> oo” ge cee ow \ 
° 
By having continuous ’ et, 
strippers on the cards 
more uniform card | 
hg enn With cotton and operating costs at current levels, 
sliver, but also in our 3 | 
re Continuous Strippers on the cards now operating SACO-LOWELL 
Opinion you get a 


will earn annual return ranging from to 
better job of carding 80% ...on new cards, from 88% to 92%. At COTTON MACHINERY 


than otherwise.” 


this rate, your saving will liquidate the capital 
investment in about 14 to 16 months, 


Saco-Lowell Continuous Strippers can be installed on 
almost all makes of cards. A special catalog giving 
technical and engineering data will be sent promptly 
on request... write our nearest office, 


SACO-LOWE 


60 BATTERYMARCH STREET, BOSTON 10, MASS. | 
Shops at BIDDEFORD, MAINE 3 


SALES OFFICES: CHARLOTTE @ GREENVILLE @ ATLANTA — | 
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Preparatory Processes Yarn Production 


HIS Fall's meeting of the Southern Textile Associa- 
fi tions Eastern Carolina Division, held Oct. 30 at Dur- 
ham, N. C., was described by those present as one of the 
best gatherings of ,textile operating executives ever held. 
Erwin Cotton Mills Co. was host to the meeting in Erwin 
Auditorium, and it was presided over by the divisional 
chairman, G. E. Moore, superintendent of J.’ M. Odell 
Mfg. Co. of Bynum, N. C. An abstracted stenographical 
report of the discussion on preparatory processes and yarn 
manufacture follows. 


Chairman Moore: We have listed for discussion various 
topics and questions under the different processes in the 
mill, and we want all of you to get up and express your- 
selves. Question No. 1, which relates to the opening, reads 
as follows: ‘Describe your present line of opening and 
cleaning machinery, specifying the type of machines used, 
and state the sequence tn which they appear in the line. (a) 
How many bales mix do you use behind the opening equip- 
ment? (b) What. grade and staple of cotton are used? (c) 
How many pounds per hour can you handle efficiently? (d) 
Do you have any objection to any unit in your cleaning 
system, and if so what would you replace it with?” Mr. 
Cates, tell us what you have. | 

C. C. Cates, assistant superintendent, Edenton (N. C.) 
Cotton Mills: We have five hoppers feeding onto an apron, 
and we are mixing 24 bales at the time. It feeds from the 
apron into the bale breaker and then into the down stroke. 

Chairman Moore: Is there anything else that you would 
like to have in this line of cleaning? Is your cleaning satis- 
factory ? | 

Mr, Cates: Yes, 1 think our cleaning is satisfactory. The 
only thing we have any objection to is the amount of curl 
in the cotton. Our pickers have too much work to do. 

Chairman Moore: Should you like to open any more 
cotton than that if you had room? 

Mr. Cates: I think that 24 bales is sufficient, because that 
gives us a pretty good mix of the type of cotton we are 
using. 

The Chairman: Whiat type of cotton.are you using ? 

Mr. Cates: Twelve bales of one-inch and 12 bales of 
reths-inch—in other words, we are-using nds. 

Chairman Moore: You think you are getting satisfactory 
blending ? 

Mr. Cates: | hope we do. I feel that we are getting it. It is 
just a question of our pickers being able to straighten the 
cotton out, 

Mr. Horner: 
your cotton come? In other words, in your mixing do you 
have 24 bales all from one locality ? 


From how many different localities does 
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Mr. Cates: We use all kinds; we do not get it all from 
the same locality. But we try to get a mixing of at least ten 
carloads at a time. My question is whether we should take 
that down stroke out of the line, and I should like to know 


‘whether anyone has had that experience. 


Mr. A.: What is the difference between the down stroke 
and the Buckley beater ? What particular difference is there 
between a down stroke section and a regular Buckley. beater 
section ? 

W. 1. Byrd, carding and spinning, Mill No. 1, Erwin 
Cotton Mills Co., Durham: We have the up stroke. I have 
never run the down stroke. I would say I would feed the 
down stroke lighter and faster. Don’t put so much in there, 
because I would say it has a tendency to jam it up. 

Chairman Moore: Now take the question of cleaning. 
Do you have anything in your line that you think you ought 
not to have? Is anybody getting curl in the cotton? We 
have had some trouble and I have heard of some trouble 
with the vertical opens running either too fast or too slow 
and curling the cotton. Some of us think that running them 
too slow will perhaps curl the cotton; running them too fast 
will, we are sure. 

G. H. Dunlap, School of Textiles, North Carolina State 
College, Raleigh: How about having reports of what some 
of the others have in their opening and cleaning lines ? 
They may be satisfied with what they have and may not be. 

A. R. Marley, superintendent, Mill No. 1, Erwin Cotton 
Mills Co., Durham, N. C.: We have a line of 14 Opening 
hoppers, and we feed 30 bales at a time——30 bales at a mix. 
At present we run through the bale breaker in the opening 
room and on to the picker room; and in the picker room we 
have set a vertical and two No. 12 lattice openers, feeding 
into a No. 2 overflow and then into a regular distributor, 
into the Saco-Lowell picker. We are running one-inch mid- 
dling cotton, | 

Virgil E. McDowell, assistant superintendent, Rosemary 
Mtg. Co., Roanoke Rapids, N. C.: What did you say you 
feed into first? What is the first machine that.it feeds into ? 

Mr. Harley: A vertical, followed by two No. 12 lattice 
openers. 

Mr. McDowell: What is the difference between the |at- 
tice Opener and this down stroke? Don't they work on 
practically the same principle ? 

Mr. Marley: I understood that the down stroke is prac- 
tically the same thing as the old up stroke, only it goes. in 
the opposite direction. 

/. R. Mezkle, assistant superintendent, Patterson Mills 
Co., Roanoke Rapids, N. C.: We have just installed a new 
opening room, and I do not know whether I can answer too 
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many questions about it or not. Generally, the blending 
hoppers are divided into two groups, with five in each 
group, feeding onto a feed table, then pulled through a 
magnetic separator by a condenser, which feeds a vertical 
opener, then out of the vertical opener into another con- 
denser, into a lattice opener, back into another condenser 
and into another lattice opener and then into the picker 
room. It is a big improvement over our old system; there 
is no question about that. We are cleaning our cotton a 
great deal more. We like each unit in there so far and do 
not have any fault to find, and I do not know of any changes 
we are going to make. 

Chairman Moore: This question was if you have any 
objection to any unit in your cleaning system and, if so, 
what would you put in its place. Recently we put in a new 
opener. We thought we would get better cleaning, and I 
believe we have, but it is really hard to tell. We have plenty 
of trash and have plenty, of dirt yet, and it looks as if it is 
just hard to put our finger right on the spot. We do not 
know whether we are doing very much better or not. Some- 
times I think that what we do does not accomplish much 
and that it goes on rather in the same old way. 

Mr. Marley: 1 should like to ask if Mr. Meikle thinks it 
would help to put a gyrator in, or not. 

Mr. Meikle: 1 don’t know; I should hate to say, We do 
know from the tests we have run that we are taking out two 
or three per cent more waste in the opening room than we 
formerly did, which means that we have less to take out 
down the line. 

Mr. Marley: 
we have got, except that we feed into a bale breaker. We 
have found that our lap looks a lot better. We were origi- 
nally, before that, running into two verticals and an up- 
stroke, and there is just no comparison. It is doing a much 
better job. 

F. M. McDonald, Plant No. 6 superintendent (spin- 
ning), Durham (N. C.) Hosiery Mills: We have a Supe- 
rior cleaner and a No. 12. We find it very satisfactory. We 
have five feed hoppers and one waste hopper feeding onto 
a conveyor belt going into the No. 12, going to this Superior 
cleaner and to two vertical openers, into a second No. 12, 
onto an upright apron and into our picker. We are doing 
about three per cent on this No. 12 and the Superior cleaner, 
which is a little better than what we are doing on the two 


vertical openers. We still feel that our picker is doing too 


much cleaning. We were formerly using a No. 12, and we 
just installed this Superior cleaner in connection with the 
No. 12. We just have that much more cleaning. 

Mr. Dunlap: 
inclined apron ? | 

Mr. McDonald: No, horizontal. We run the beater on 
the No. 12 about 600, I think; and on the vertical openers— 
we have been playing with those things some. We had been 
running the first vertical 800 and the second vertical 600. 
We reversed those speeds and are trying to test it to see 
what is.the best way to handle it. We think we have a little 
curl coming from our vertical. I was told that if we would 
cut one vertical we would get fewer neps. So we went in 
and by-passed one vertical, and a test shows that we are 
getting fewer neps. But we did a lot of work on the cards 
at the same time, so we do not know which is responsible. 

Mr. McDowell; If you have curl on your vertical, have 


Is your Superior cleaner the type with the 
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Mr. Meikle has practically the same thing 


you tried raising the grid bars—raising the beater higher ? 
If you do that you raise the beater away from the grid bars, 
you see, and increase the space in there. 

Mr. McDonald: We have in the last week or so raised 
our beaters as high as we can get them. 

Mr. McDowell: When you did that did you notice any 
difference in the curl in the cotton? Did it help any? 

Mr. McDonald; | believe it has helped some. 

Mr. Marley: You say you have two No. 12s in that line? 

Mr. McDonald: 1 have two 12s in this same line, and we 
have one back of the pickers: We feed from the last No. 
12 through an upright apron, I believe they call it—the 
gyrator type Saco-Lowell. 

Mr. Marley: Actually you have two : verticals and a Su- 
perior all in the same line ? 

Mr. McDonald: In our.opening room we have five feed 
hoppers and one waste hopper feeding into the No. 12, 
then through a vertical opener, through one hopper and a 
No. 12 back of the pickers. We have put back in our second 
vertical. We ran for two or three weeks without that, but 
since we have worked on these cards I could not tell just 
what we were doing, so I put the second vertical back in, 
and we are running the two verticals now. I ran a test, and 
where I was getting 5O pounds in four hours I am getting 
100 now. I think I am getting a little cleaner cotton with 


the second vertical. 


Mr. Meikle: 
in? 

Mr. McDonald: Around 965. 

C. W. Howell, superintendent, No. 2 Mill, Erwin Cotton 
Mills Co., Erwin, N. C.: I believe we have a little different 
arrangement from what anyone has mentioned. We have 
blending feeders between the openers and the cleaners. 
Then we feed into a No. 12 lattice, then a vertical opener, 
and a No. 12. That seems to be a little different arrange- 
ment from what the others have: I believe their vertical 
opener is ahead of their No. 12. They ran a series of tests 
before I was at Erwin, and they determined by re-arranging 
the machines a number of times that they got better results 
by putting the No. 12 lattice ahead of the vertical opener. 

David Clark, editor, TEXTILE BULLETIN, Charlotte, N. 
C.: In September I went down to Stoneville, Miss., right 
in the heart of the Delta. There is a laboratory there where 
there is every spinning device known, and they are always 
making tests. They have a problem there in that most of 
the cotton in Mississippi is now picked by machine, and it 
comes out very trashy. I saw some of that cotton put 
through these processes, and it is really remarkable how well 


How many pounds per hour are you putting 


it comes out. If you fellows really want to learn something 


about cleaning cotton, go down to Stoneville, Miss. Those 
people in that laboratory are making tests every day on 
cleaning cotton. In the future we are going to have ma- 
chine-picked catton, and we shall have to learn how to 
handle it. At that laboratory in Stoneville they make every 
combination of machines and run every test you can think 
of. 

Chairman Moore: The fact that we have been getting 
some machine-picked cotton is one reason why we arranged 
this program. We have been having some trouble. 

Mr. Dunlap: 1 do not think I can give you any informa- 
tion about the arrangement of machines there. But I should 
like to add to what Mr. Clark said that I visited one of the 
most modern gins in the Delta, which handled cotton 
picked by machine and also cotton picked by hand, one 
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THE IDEAL METHOD 
Of Reconditioning Top Rolls Increases Efficiency 3 Ways 


ig 


. . the top roll is scarred and scratched, evidence of friction and drag. 


. . » the middle roll is prepared for the deposit of special steel. 


. . the bottom roll has been reconditioned by our own *‘Flow Steel’’ method with oil-retaining hard steel. 


1 ELIMINATES FREQUENT OILING 


A survey among mills now using Ideal’s ‘‘Flow-Steel’’ reconditioned top rolls indicates that daily, or even 


weekly, oilings are no longer necessary. Tests in many mills indicate oiling once a month is sufficient. 


2 REDUCES SECONDS CAUSED BY OIL SPOTS 


The oil-retaining steel used in the Ideal “Flow-Steel’ method and the long intervals between oilings 


make seconds due to oil-spotting negligible. 


3 REDUCES WEAR CAUSED BY FRICTION 


The Ideal “Flow-Steel’’ method of reconditioning top rolls with an oil-retaining hard steel instead of 


cast iron has reduced friction to the vanishing point . . . often doubling the life of the top roll. 


JUST CLIP AND MAIL 
For Complete Information 


DEPT. B-4 
Mail Coupon Today Ideal Machine Shops, Inc. 
; | Bessemer City, North Carolina 
Please send information on the Ideal ‘‘Flow-Steel’’ 
| [) FA | MAC H N E S H C) p S ' method of reconditioning top rolls. . 
BESSEMER CITY, NORTH CAROLINA 
' Your Name 


24TH YEAR OF CONTINUOUS SERVICE TO TEXTILE MILLS 
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right after the other. I saw strict middling coming out of 
that gin from hand-picked cotton, and I saw strict low 
coming out of the same gin. 
marvelous job. 


I would say they are doing a 
The machine-picked cotton had in it not 
only leaves from the cotton plant, and stems, but there is a 
type of vine that grows on the cotton plants down there 
that it takes a deep freeze to kill, followed by sunshine. 
Defoliating will not kill it. So when the machine goes 
through and picks the cotton it gets this vine in it, and after 
it goes through the gin pieces of this green leaf still adhere 
to the cotton. It is quite a problem to get out. You had 
just as well make up your minds that sooner or later you 
will have to use this machine-picked cotton, as Mr. Clark 
said. | 

In the Delta, frankly, 
before in my life. 


I saw more cotton than I ever had 
If you try to compare the cotton growing 
in North Carolina or South Carolina with that in the Delta, 
there is just no comparison. It is big business down there. 
They have to pick that by machine because it 1s too expen- 
sive to harvest the cotton by hand. It ts costing them ap- 
proximately $75 a bale to harvest and gin their cotton; and 
when you compare that with the price they get for it, it 1s 
not in line. If you have to pay half the price you get for 
cotton just to have it prepared for market, it is out of line. 
There ig an economic problem involved there,.and they will 
have to pick their cotton by machine. That land is adapted 
to cotton, and they are going to continue to grow it and 
you are going to have trashy cotton. 

|. E. Shaw, assistant Rosemary Mfg 
Roanoke Rapids, N. C.: I should like to ask Mr. Dunlap a 
question In your experience and research and study, do you 
know whether there is any difference in the breaking 
strength and the staple length of the same variety of cotton 
grown in different localities ? 
mation, they are starting to grow cotton by irrigation; and 
I wonder ‘what effect that method of growing it will have on 
the cotton. 

Mr. Dunlap: They are not only starting to grow it, but 
those people are making about a million-bale crop. I talked 
with a man who recently came back from there. He said he 
saw cotton growing out there irrigated and saw cotton no 
higher than 12 or 14 inches, all open. They get in there 
and snap it; that is the way they harvest it. Their biggest 
concern, of course, is water. They have wells, and of course 
they have dams, but water is even being rationed out there. 
The growers cannot have ‘as much as they want. Those 
people are going to grow cotton out there, and I tell you 
they are thinking in terms of a million-bale crop. 

You will find cotton of the same variety growing in 
different localities that will vary in staple. That may be due 
to a number of things—the fertility of the soil, the fertilizer 
‘used, the rainfall, and, of course, the cultivation. But under 
normal conditions you will probably find that there is very 
little difference in the fiber strength. You will get practi- 
cally the same fiber strength; but you will find that the 
staple length of the same variety of cotton will vary from 
locality to locality, which may be due to the things I have 
just named. 

Chairman Moore: Our first question .on picking is: 

What type of pickers and how many beaters are in.the 
line?” The next part of the question is: “What type dis- 
tributors are used behind the pickers?’ Do you think three 
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In California, it is my infor-: 


beaters are better than two, or do you think the old process 
is better than the new, or the one-process ? 

Mr. Byrd: We have three beaters. We have the three- 
blade beaters on the first two, I call it; and then on the 
finishet we have the Kirschner beater. 

The Chairman: Your first two beaters are blade beaters ? 

Mr. Byrd: That is right—all blade beaters. 

Chairman Moore: You do not have the porcupine beater ? 

Mr. Byrd: No, we do not have that at all. We have the 

Saco-Lowell one-process. | 

Chairman Moore: You think you would rather have the 
blades than the pin beaters there ? 

{r. Byrd: 1 think you get better cleaning and think they 
prepare it better for your cards. The only objection I have 
to it is that if anything runs through there, like a piece of 
iron or a piece of wood, or anything like that, as a general 
rule it tears those ends up; and it does not have that effect 
on the blades. I would prefer the blade beaters on the back 
and the Kirschner in front. : 

Chairman Moore: Did you have an idea or think that 
your blade beater broke up your fiber any ? 

Mr. Byrd: Well, if your blades are too sharp and close 
they will. You have to watch that. The sharper they are, 
the more you have to pull them away from the feed roll; 
the duller they are, the closer you push them. 

Chairman Moore: Do you think it is a good idea to grind 
them from time to time? 

Mr. Byrd: Yes, sit, 1 think so, if anyone knows how. 

Chairman Moore: Have you ever noticed that after your 
beaters are ground on the drawing frame there will be a 
lot of flyY—more than common ? 

Mr. Byrd: No, sir. 1 would not say I have noticed that 

Mr. McDowell: 1 should like to ask Mr. Byrd if that is a 
converted system from the regular Saco-Lowell set-up. 

Mr. Byrd: It is a regular set-up—two three-blade beaters 
on the back and the Kirschner in front. That. is the’ way 
they sent them out. We put them in, I guess it was, in 
1940. 

Mr. Merkle: When we put in our new , opening equip- 
ment we also put in new pickers, and we felt at that time 
that we did not need three beaters in the picker room—that 
we were going to do more cleaning in the opening room, 
which would leave less to do in the picking room. So we 
bought a one-process picker and two beaters. We have a 
two-blade beater on the back of the picker, with the Kirsch- 
ner on the front. We are finding it satisfactory, because we 
are definitely taking out more waste in the opening room 
and leaving less to be taken out in the picker room; and | 
would also say we are not taking as much good cotton out. 
We are really getting waste out and not taking out usable 
cotton. 

Chairman Moore: There is another question right there: 

‘How much tolerance do you allow in lap weight?” 

Mr. Meikle: Plus or minus four ounces. 

Chairman Moore: | think that is getting pretty close. | 
will tell you how I feel about it. It will not do to say very 
much to a pic ker hand. But I hate to see those laps go back, 
because it injures the cotton if they are run again. I had 
rather see them off a little bit more than to let them go back. 
What do you think about it? 

Mr. Merkle: 1 think there again it depends on how far 
back you take that lap. If you take it back to the opening 
room, I agree with you heartily. If you just feed it back on 
the picker I think it is all right. 
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Information about twisting designed to show improvements ¢ 
in twisting equipment and new ideas in the twisting operation 
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TRAVERSE MOTION ASSEMBLY 
Atwood Model 100 Up-Twister 


Greater rigidity of the traverse 
motion a&Ssembly and a more posi- 
tive action resulting in greater uni- 
formity of the finished . package 
have been achieved by a re-design 
of the traverse motion in the Model 
100 Up-Twister, 


Complete assembly of the trav- 
erse motion at the factory permits 
a thorough inspection of all mating 
parts. Thus the accuracy with 
which every assembly will perform 
can be assured at the time it leaves 
the plant. 


The unit is attached to the end 
stand of the machine by two bolts 
and an adjusting stud (A in Fig. 1) 
which is used for leveling. The as- 
sembly is leveled lengthwise by 
placing a small level on the hori- 


* Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
23-8-3 
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d Model 100 Traverse Motion Assembly complete as shipped. 


zontal guide and support rod (B) 
and adjusting the stud (A) until 
the bubble is centered. Oversize 
holes in the end stand, through 
which the bolts are passed, allow 
for proper positioning and any 
crosswise leveling that may be nec- 
essary. In this case a larger level is 
placed across the two top guide and 
support rods. 

To give added support, two stif- 
fening rods are attached at one end 
to the end stand and at the other 
end to the end plate (G). An oil 
drip pan and a gear guard are also 
provided. (Inasmuch as Fig. 1 
shows the traverse motion assem- 
bly complete as shipped, the two 


stiffening rods, oil drip pan, gear 


guard, and traverse connector men- 
tioned later are not shown.) 
There are two traverse motion 


guide and support rods, made of 


37, in. stock, on each side of the 


EESONA 


atc u PAT OFF, 


unit, one located directly above the 
other and both held rigidly at one 
end by the base plate (H) and at 
the other end by the end plate (G). 
Vibration and rocking motion of 
the rods in relation to the traverse 
stroke are, therefore, reduced. 


Each traverse lever guide (C) 
has two bushings which guide on 
the upper rod. The lower position 
is grooved to guide on the lower 
rod. Any lateral movement of the 
guide, as it is reciprocated by the 
cam, is therefore prevented by the 
lower rod. 


Short linkages reduce leverage 
and provide a more positive action 
of the traverse lever (D). This 
lever has two legs extending at ap- 
proximately a 90° angle to one an- 
other. The traverse bar connector 
is attached to one of these legs. A 
block (E) attached to the other 
leg rides in a groove in the traverse 
adjusting slide. Exact adjustments, 
either to increase or decrease the 
traverse length, may be obtained 
by setting the slide at an angle to 
the horizontal. An adjusting screw 
(F) is provided for this purpose, 

The traverse motion should be 
adjusted individually on each side 
of the machine. Because of the 
auxiliary traverse motion, it is only 
possible to set the traverse length 
by winding yarn on one take-up 
spool while making slight adjust- 
ments as indicated from observing 
the build of the package. The trav- 
erse slide angle adjustment should 
then be locked. The adjustable 
traverse connector rod may then 
be set to centralize the traverse at 
the take-up bobbins after which 
setting of the yarn guides may be 
necessary to correct for individual 
bobbins, 
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Mr. McDowell: When you say feed it back to the picker, 
where do you feed it? 

Mr. Meikle: In the waste machine. | 

Mr. Cates: I should like to know how many blows per 
inch you are getting on your pickers. 

G. R. Cross, overseer carding, Patterson Mills Co., Roa- 
noke Rapids, N. C.: On the first section of the picker our 
actual figure is 23.91, I think. On the beater on the front 
of the finisher section we are getting 50.51 blows per inch. 

Joe P. Hughes, superintendent, Eno Cotton Mills, Hills- 
boro, N. C.: We are using a Saco-Lowell three-blade—l 
mean we are using two blade beaters on the back and one 
Kirschner on the front, but I do not believe we are putting 
in quite as many blows per inch as Mr, Meikle is. Clarence, 
how many blows are we putting in? 

C. C. Culbreth, overseer carding, Eno Cotton Mills, Hills- 
boro, N. C.: I think our total is about 72. 

Mr. Hughes: Our allowance ts plus or minus one-quarter 
pound. | 

Mr. Clark: 1 should like to ask somebody to say what 
harm-there is in setting a Kirschner beater as close as it can 
be set. That is a little hobby of mine. I do not believe there 
are five per cent of the Kirschner beaters tn the South set 

Mr. Horner: How close do you think they should be set ? 

Mr. Clark: Just as close as you can get them. I have seen 
them set maybe one-eighth of an inch apart. I defy anybody 
. to make a test, setting those beaters up just as close as you 
can get them. If you-have those points set one-eighth apart, 
when the cotton comes through it grabs it and makes lumps. 

Mr. Horner: While you are on your feet, Mr. Clark, | 


wish you would tell us what tolerance should be allowed on ° 


lap weight. 


Mr. Clark: 1 don’t know about that. The laps vary in 


length, and 1 think it is silly to put it back because of varia- 
tion in the weight of the whole lap. What you are after is 
the weight per yard. I believe if you will run five laps— 
any man in here—you will find four or five yards difference 
in the length. I think it ts silly to put them back, because 
it is the weight per yard you are interested in. I do not 
believe you would run many laps back. 

The Chairman; You think you could get a blade beater 
too close, don't you? 

Mr. Clark: Oh, yes, a blade beater is a different proposi- 
tion. 

Mr, McDowell: How about the blade beaters? I am 
interested in that. 

Chairman Moore: | think the type of your cotton and the 
length of your staple have to be considered 1n that. 

Mr. Dunlap: What do you think is the maximum speed 
at which you can run a Kirschner beater ? 

Mr. McDowell: 1,450. 

Mr. Byrd: Say from 750 to 1,450. Why should you con- 
sider the speed in between there? I believe in running it as 
low as you possibly can to get results from it. 

Chairman Moore: Yes, | think so, but maybe your pro- 
duction will have something to do with that. Maybe you 
have to have a certain number of laps. We necessarily have 
to make laps a little bit faster than we like. We make laps 
about every five minutes. 

Mr. Byrd: We make one about every seven minutes. | 
think if you are making one every ten minutes the speed 
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could come down. It depends on the amount of cotton you 
are putting through the Kirschner beater. 

E. C. Horner, assistant superintendent, J. M. Odell Mfg. 
Co., Bynum, N. C.: I don’t know, Mr. Byrd, unless you get 
a little bit more combing action there. 

Mr. Byrd: If you have it too low you will have a drag 
there. You have to have it fast enough to get it up against 
the screen. You have to use common sense. 

Mr. McDowell; 1 should like somebody to tell me about 
the rake distributor. I do not know how it operates. Who 
has a rake distributor? If you have a rake distributor, what 
is left over that is not used—that the hoppers do not use— 
is carried over the hoppers and back? I want to know if it 
is practical and how it works, 


Mr. Horner: Well, it is only a rake that works in the — 


trough that leads the cotton down into a bag. After the bag 
gets full the rake will rake the cotton on over to the next 
bag. If there is any left over it goes into an air line that 
carriés it to the head of the condenser. 

Mr. McDowell: It does not carry it back? 

Mr. Horner: No, just to the condenser. It keeps the 
cotton circulating there over the tops of those hoppers. 

A Member: We have only three pickers in our line. The 
trough goes over the top, and the rake rakes it. 


Mr. Horner: The whole question is—do you have enough 


cotton coming through your opening room? If you have, : 


either system is good; if you have not, your system is not 
good. 

Mr. Cates; 1 should like to know-if anybody has a con- 
tinuous stripper on a card. 

Henry D. Scoggins, night superintendent, Spofford Milks, 
Inc., Wilmington, N. C.: We have 75 cards and have con- 
tinuous strippers. We ran quite a few tests, and we like 
them.- We have some that have been running now approxi- 
mately 18 months. When they get worn you can buy the 
needle bars separate from the stripper. In other words, if 
the needle bar gets bent, or anything, you can buy one sep- 
arate from the stripper; and your master mechanic can put 
one back on. We find it very successful. We did have the 
vacuum strip before we put in the continuous strippers, and 
we stripped once every 24 hours with the vacuum, on the 
dott. We strip twice a week. We strip the doffer, too, once 
every 24 hours, and the cylinders twice a week. We think 
we have got a better breaking strength in the spinning room. 
We run 1,/,-inch middling cotton. 

Mr. Horner: I understand that the advantage of con- 
tinuous stripping is that it eliminates the variation caused 
by stripping. If you strip by hand or by air, immediately 
after the stripping the sliver gets light until the cards load 
up again. Has that helped your variation ? 

Mr. Scoggins: It has. There was a tendency just before 
stripping for the sliver to load up and after stripping to be 
on the light side. Since we have this continuous stripping 
there is less variation. 

Mr. Horner: Who can tell me what to do to prevent seed 
from imbedding deeply into the card flats? You are not 
going to get them all out; one will get in the lap once in a 
while. All of you who do carding know that they are very 
hard to get out. 

Mr. Scoggins: How often do you burnish your flats ? 

Mr. Horner: Once every two months... The burnishing 
brush will get some of them out, but not all. We use H & 
B, and I find the burnishing will not get them all out. I 
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Pneumafil eliminates many of the problems here- 
tofore accepted as inherent to spinning these 
materials. | | 


Operating as a vacuum system, Pneumafil collects 
free lint and foreign matter from the yarn as it 
leaves the front rolls. When breakage occurs, the 
broken end is picked up and pneumatically con- 
veyed to the collector. Here the waste is retained, 
open and loose, ready for reuse without waste. 
machine processing. 


Spinners are relieved of ends down troubles. 
There are fewer ends down and less time required 
to put an end up. Scavenger rolls are eliminated. 
Spinning room waste and cleaning are reduced. 
Housekeeping is benefited. Frame stoppages are 
reduced. “Wild” or “flying” ends and resultant 
doublings are eliminated. Waste is salvaged 
without reduction in original quality. Frequently, 
it is practicable to operate at higher spinning 
speeds with Pneumafil. 


South America and Continental Europe: 
Laws, Whether purchasing new spinning or improving 
old, investigate the increased production, jm- 


Canada: Mexico: 
lan M. Haldine & Co. Tecnotex, S. A. 


P. O. Box 54, London, Canada Monterrey 101, Mexico, D. F. proved yarn quality and lower cost possibilities 
offered by Pneumafil. 
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should like for someone to give me a reason why the H & B, 
particularly, loads up with seed. 

Mr. McDonald: We have had to grind our flats, surface- 
grind them, and we think it would be a good idea to replace 
our stand. I was in one mill not long ago that replaced the 
Whitin stand with Saco-Lowell, and it ran pretty well. 

Mr. Horner: 
same pitch or not. I am afraid you would not. 

Mr. McDonald: Mr. Farmer, down at Henderson, told 
me he was not able to set his flats to a nine and that they 
replaced with this Saco-Lowell stand and since then he ts 
able to set his flat to a nine and maintain the flats even and 
in good shape. I just wondered if anybody else had tried 
that. 

Mr. McDowell: What do you mean by. surface grinding 

taking the flats out and grinding them ? 

Mr. McDonald: Yes, sir. 


Mr. McDowell; Don’t you think if you have a good cradle 
you can keep your flats from rounding oft? In other words, 
if the cradle gets worn’ down, if you do not keep it in good 
condition, the top of that flat will not be ground true, as it 
is on a grinding machine. That is where you get them 
rounded off on the top. If you do not keep your cradle in 
good condition you will have to take your flats off and 
surface-grind them, and then you can true both ends up. 

Mr. Horner: = often do you think surface grinding 
would be necessary ? 

Mr. MéDowell: You should not have to do tt more than 
once in ten years if you keep the cards.in good condition. | 
bet you some of us are using cradles that were bought with 
‘the card, and there ts where the trouble 1s. You have to 
look at it from the standpoint that the number of wires per 
square inch on the H & B 1s much less than on the Saco- 
Lowell. 

Mr. Horner: You have about 110 on the § 
and about how many on the H & B—90? 

Mr: McDowell: that is too far back. The 
Saco-Lowell is lot wider, and you have lots more open space 
between the two flats on the H & B than you have on the 
Saco-Lowell. Naturally you are going to have more im- 
bedding on your H & B than on the Saco-Lowell. 

_Mr. Byrd: 1 find that good grinding and good setting on 
all parts of your card will eliminate a lot of those things 
you are talking about. If you have good grinding and good 
setting you will very seldom have anything that will stick to 
those wires. 

Mr. McDowell: If you use a burnishing roll, if you are 
not careful it will dig down into the clothing. There is a 
type of clothing now put out on burnishing rolls that they 
claim will not dig down into the foundation of the clothing. 

Mr. Byrd: After they set the drum have you ever stayed 
there with it until all the flats ran under the drum, and have 
you noticed that you will get a variation of speed on the 
drum unless the flats are set evenly? It is not the cradle; it 
is not the mechanism of the stand; it is just a matter of the 
speed of that drum. If you do not grind evenly it loses its 
speed when it hits a heavy flat, and when it hits a lighter 
one it gains speed. So you have an irregularity there. 

Mr. McDowell: Don’t you think, Mr. Byrd, that anybody 
who sets a drum should set it with the No. 5 gauge ? 

Mr. Byrd: That is true; but if you stay there and 


Saco- Lowell 


don’t: know: 


watch it 
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I don't know whether you would get the 


and stop it when it hits a heavy one and try your No. 5 
gauge you will find you cannot pull it out. 

Chairman Moore: The first question on drawing 1s: 
“What type of drawing do you have?” Next: “What type 
of roll covering and clearers?”” This is a machine that can 
do a lot of damage pretty quickly, What type of drawing 
are you using ? 


Mr. Byrd: 
rolls. 


I am using lap drawing, Saco-Lowell, four 


Chairman Moore: You do not use the sliver-lap machine ? 

Mr. Byrd: Yes. 

Chairman Moore: 
Do you have a cushion roll ? 

Mr. Byrd: We have cork on them. 

Mr. McDowell: Cork on all five rolls ? 

Mr. Byrd: No, on three. 

Chairman Moore: 
cushion rolls? 

Mr. Hughes: We have four rolls with leather covering. 
We have used some synthetic covering, but we think we get 
better results with leather. 

Mr. Meikle: Mr. Moore, we are using controlled-draft 
drawing, five rolls, metallic, and we are using synthetic on 
there. 


Is there anybody that 1s using all 


These are new units that we have been running sev- 
eral months. We are getting very good evenness out of the 
drawing, very much better than we had with the old con- 
ventional drawing that we had in there. 1 cannot give you 
too much information on the synthetic yet. We are still 
running some tests on types that we think are better; but we 
are getting very good results from the drawing itself. 

The Chairman: What type of clearer do you use? 

Mr. Merkle: The revolving clearer. 

Mr. Dunlap: 1s anybody using the Medley drawing 
frame 

Mr. McDonald: We are using the 24-delivery Medley. 
Personally, I would rather have it than anything else. I was 
wondering if anybody has tried to use the plastic trumpet 
on the drawing frame, which controls the static. There is 
somebody at Hickory, N. C., who is putting them out. He 
is making a plastic trumpet for carding and for the drawing 
frame, which he says controls static. 

Mr. McDowell: We have a static eliminator on the draw- 
ing. The biggest trouble we have in running synthetic on 
the drawing frame is in getting it to fall into the can. After 
we get enough into it, where the frame will take care of it, 
it is all right. We have the static eliminator on the drawing. 
There is an electric wire that runs right to the top of the 
coil, and we do not have any trouble with the coil until it 
goes right to the can. The static elimination does not make 
any provision for that. 

Mr. McDonald: They also have this plastic covering now 
for covering top rolls. With the two together, they tell me, 


it will eliminate static on the drawing. I do not know, | 
have not tried it. 

Chairman Moore: 1 wonder if anybody present is using 
that Medley drawing with eight ends up, two operations? 

Mr. McDonald: We use six. 

Mr. McDowell: We are using six. We tried seven, but 
unless you buy the drawing set up for seven or eight ends 
your flutes are not wide enough to take care of that, and 
you will get much better results with six unless your draw- 
ing is bought and set up with that wide flute. 

Chairman Moore, \s anybody getting more even numbers 
since changing over to the sliver-lap machine and five-roll 
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E very textile executive knows that most of his profits in 

the foreseeable future must come from increased production, 
reduced operating costs and improved quality. He also 

knows that he has a choice of modern winding equipment which 


will produce according to these conditions, at least temporarily. 
The trick is to INSURE such profits over a period’ of years 

so that the new equipment will have an opportunity to pay for 
itself. That requires FLEXIBILITY for the fibre requirements 
of a mill may change overnight in these fluid times. The 
FOSTER Model 102 is the ONLY winder of its type which 

has such flexibility, in addition to the other qualifications, 


‘Here’s the story in brief:— 


FLEXIBILITY — Will handle any coysat or type staple yarn with same traverse 
mechanism—any angle of wind from 9° to 18°—any 
ordinary taper. Can be equipped to wind knitting cones, 
warper cones, dye packages, tubes or short traverse cheeses, 
one type on each side of the machine if desired. 


INCREASED PRODUCTION — Doubles production over obsolete models because of high 
| winding speeds (up to 700 y.p.m.) and labor saving 
devices mentioned under “ECONOMY”, 7” traverse 
packages instead of standard 6”, if desired. 


ECONOMY =- Reduces operating costs 1% under obsolete models because of 
self threading tension devices, easy doffing, 7” traverse 
package, if desired, and empty bobbin conveyors which 
empty into standard sized trucks. Repair costs as low as 
$3.50 per year per 100 spindle machine. 


QUALITY PRODUCT=— Automatic inspection. Conditioned yarn. Convex base prevents 
underwinding and nipping. Ribbon breaker prevents ribbon 
wind. Uniform density and properly shaped cones. Minimum 
tension on soft twist yarns prevents excessive breakage. 


FOSTER MACHINE CO, 


Westfield, Mass., U.S.A. 
Southern Office: Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, North Corolina; Canadian Repre- 
sentative: Ross-Whitehead & Co., Ltd., University Tower Bidg., 660 Ste. 
Catherine Street, West, Montreal, Quebec; European Represéntative: Muschamp 
Taylor Ltd., Manchester, England. 


Pleritle Winder 
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drawing than he did with the conventional two-process ? 
With six ends up. 

Mr. Meikle: We have changed over completely in the 
mill, of course. We do know we are getting better breaking 
strength now, but we cannot say just what the cause is. We 
have increased it from five to eight per cent with new ma- 
chinery throughout the mill. 

Chairman Moore: Has anybody anything new on spin- 
ning? The question on \the program is: “What improve- 
ments have you added to your spinning frames such as rail 
pullers, synthetic saddle bearings, cap-bar bearings, 
adapters, etc.? Discuss the results obtained.”’ 

Mr. McDonald: We have the Pneumafil on our waste 
spindles. We think it is doing a pretty good job. 

Chairman Moore: Do you have any trouble with the 
spinners going off and letting the end run down into the 
tube ? 

Mr. McDonald; On this particular job the spinner does 
not go off that floor. The biggest trouble we had was to get 
the people used to watching for the ends down. It is hard 
to tell the ends down. We also made a little change on 
that. This was on coarse numbers. We found the hole was 
not sufficient, so we bored it out.and made a round hole 
about one-eighth-inch in diameter. We did that for coarse 
numbers. 

Chairman Moore: 
your spinning room? 

Mr. McDonald: In my waste department I would. 

Mr. Horner: What is your waste percentage there in 
comparison with what it was before? 

Mr. McDonald: Well, you have got several factors there 
that you have to consider in this particular process. You do 
not have to pay to have your waste ground up, you know; 
you just take it and put it back. I would say the percentage 
of waste is‘about one per cent higher than it was. 
not tried it on anything else. 

Chairman Moore: How about the rail puller? Is anybody 
using that to stop the frame? 

Mr. Byrd: We are using it on our filling, and so far it is 
fairly satisfactory. It is working out all right. On the warp 
I think there might be some disadvantage. 
could be overcome. They may work that out. 

Mr. Horner: There is also a cleaning problem. 

Mr. Byrd: Yes, you have got it down there with your 
spindle, and it is hard to oil the spindles and to keep them 
clean. 


Mr. Dunlap: 


spindle 


Would you like to have that all over 


have 


Has anybody got a rail puller on warp? 


Mr. Byrd: We had one on there, but it is a little different 


from the filling. 

Mr. McDowell: Do you think it would work on a com- 
bination wind ? 

Mr. Byrd: That is what we have. It will work on a com- 
bination wind or a filling wind, either one. 

Mr. Horner: How far does that go, Mr. Byrd? When 
the bobbin fills up will it automatically pull the rail and 
Stop it? 

Mr. Byrd: Yes. You have to set it, of course. It will stop 
where you set it. 

How about weather conditions? You 
know sometimes in wet weather bobbins seem to swell, and 
they will get too full. 


Chairman Moore: 


Mr. Byrd: That does not have anything to do with tt. 
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Possibly that 


Mr. Hughes: 
of saddle now that eliminates the cap bar. Has anybody had 
any experience with that? 

Mr. McDowell: We have two or three sides running on 
that, but I would not make any prediction on it at this time. 


Someone told me that there is a new kind 


It looks mighty good. It does not eliminate the cap bar 
altogether. This is in two pieces, and it slips in there and 
all hooks together. It is really in two pieces, though, in 
place of one. 

Mr. Byrd; Do you find it worse or better ? 

Mr. McDowell: We have not had ours on long enough 
to find out. 

Chairman Moore: 
son & Desmond, and I think he might tell us about some 
of these new developments. 

R. V. MePhail, sales manager, Watson & Desmond, Char- 
lotte, N. C.: My work carries me into a lot of mills, and I 
have been following some experiments on a nylon rope. If 
it works, and it has worked for six months now, it will 
eliminate oiling your back lines. It is not good on the front 
lines. There are certain types of bearings on the front now 
that eliminate oiling. Using the nylon cap bar and ball- 
bearing front rolls, I know some mills that have not oiled 
in six months. There is one thread mill in South Carolina 
that has been running it for about five months now. They 
do have to be replaced, but when they do all you have to do 
is take a little punch and knock it right out and insert an- 
other. Nylon has an extremely low coefficient of friction. 
One mill is using a whole roll made of nylon. In that mill 
they are using an oil-impregnated cap-bar neb. So the nylon 
presses against the oil-impregnated wood, and they have not 
oiled in many months now. Some very large mills are giv- 
ing serious consideration to this. Many, many mills have 
tried it. Some company, I understand, makes a saddle with 
a nylon insert. Some mills instead of using a nylon cap- -bar 
neb are using an oil- ee cap-bar neb. 


Question: What about nylon bolsters ? 

Mr. McPhail: There are some bugs in the nylon bolster, 
I understand. Some mills have put them in and have never 
had a bolster go down on them. A mill in Massachusetts, | 
understand, has run them for two years now and has never 
had one go down, and the oil is as clear as crystal even now. 
But some other mills do have nylon bolsters go down. They 
have a tendency to freeze right at first if they are not put in 
right. There are some extremely interesting ee 
in that line now. 

Mr. McDonald: One question I should like to ask is on 
smoke elimination. My company says they have had trouble 
with it now for ten years. 

W. V. Byers, manager of Durham Plants, Erwin Cotton 
Mills Co:: I understand that the air-changing people have 
a smoke eliminator by which they can take the smoke out of 
the air. I don’t know whether the gentleman has air-chang- 
ing or not, but they do guarantee to take the smoke out. 
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Double Duty Travelers 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


HICKS — AMERICAN WILSON U. S. STANDARD 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, 
Run Clear, preserve the SPINNING 
RING. The greatest improvement 
entering the spinning room since the 


advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE | 


NATIONAL — ETARTNEP FINISH 
' A NEW CHEMICAL TREATMENT 


Manufactured only by the 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
131 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 
H. B. ASKEW, So. Agent 


4 PNEUMATIC 
| 


MODEL A.V.T. 
20,000 R.P.M. 


This is NOT a grinder, but the original Pneumatic tool espe- 
cially designed for the SPECIFIC purpose of 


REMOVING LINT and FLY 


from the top rolls and other parts of the drafting elements on 


SPINNING FRAMES also ROVING FRAMES 


Spindle design permits using PICK ‘which gathers the fly and 

lint) 3/16” diameter by 5” long whe» used on Spinning Frames 

and 3/16” diameter by 7” long when used on Roving Frames. 

Exhaust air directed back of roll picker to prevent fly and lint 

from being blown into yarn when spinning—PATENT APPLIED 

FOR. Weight only 14 ounces. Special grease-sealed bearings. 

No lubrication required. 

WILSON F. HURLEY... _...._F. O. Box 1443, Greenville, So. Car. 
Virginia ‘and South Carolina 

J. W. DAVIS P. O. Box 745, Columbus, Ga. 

Georgia, ‘Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana 

CHARLOTTE SUPPLY CO.. Charlotte 1, No. Car. 
North Carolina Representative 

R. D. HUGHES SALES CO._....._._._.._ 1812 Main St., Dallas 1, Texas 
Texas, Oklahoma and Arkansas 


180-134 E. Larned St. 


) PRODUCTS 


DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 
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We make 


LONG Blade Spindles 


From 


SHORT Blade Spindles 


by new perfected 
method of electric 
welding, and guar- 
antee all spindles 
not to break under 


running conditions. 


We also change 
Acorn and Whorl 
sizes to mill speci- 
fications. 


Manufacturers of 


All Type Fluted Rolls 


COMBERS—SPINNING—LAP MACHINES 


DRAWING ROLLS 
A SPECIALTY 


We also arrange pres- 
ent drawing frames for 
long synthetic staple 
up to and including 
three-inch. 


GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS 


Phones 213 —2091-LJ 
W. Franklin Ave. Extension, GASTONIA, N. C. 
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—— REEDS ~~ Made for the fabric being woven. 
All sizes and types—Pitch Band and 
All Metal. 


SHUTTLES — Southern Tempered Dogwood. 
Tough, rugged Ste-Hide Shuttles. Hard 
Vulcanized Fibre — New Duro Weld 
Shuttles with largest assortment of 
unusual efficient Eyes, Positive locking . 
devices and‘ tips that stay put. 


STEEL HEDDLE BARS — Long Wear, Tem- 
pered High Carbon with scientifically 
rounded edges giving perfectly free 
feather-like movement to the Heddles. 


FRAMES — Scientifically designed and made. 
The easiest operating and longest lived 
Frames made. 


- SLIDE HOOK — And other accessories of 
original and patented design giving the 
maximum of efficiency and results. 


HEDDLES — Scientifically made with those 
perfectly shaped and polished eyes. All 
sizes, all types for every known warp 
thread but only one quality—-the High- 
est. 


SUPER DROP WIRES -—- Made of high qual- 
ity tempered Steel Wire galvanized, 
copper or nickel finished. All sizes and 
types. 


Ask our Field Engineer the next time 
he calls to show you the latest improve- 
ments in our full line. 


TEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO. 


Cy 2100 W. ALLEGHENY AVE., PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. 


SOUTHERN SHUTTLES DIVISION 
621 E. McBEE AVE., GREENVILLE, S. C. 


PLANTS & BRANCH OFFICES 
Atlanta,Ga. @ Greensboro,N.C. e Providence,R.|. e Montreal, Can. 
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YOU WANT GOOD CLOTH! 


By FRANK D. HERRING — Part One 


HIS is the first. of a series of articles on warp prepara- 
bY tion and weaving. I will deal with the. preparation of 
the warp yarn—put on the loom beam, ready for the loom. 
The proper place to start a discussion of warping 1s where 
the warp yarn ts first put on a beam, as the yarn put on the 
warper beams is processed on the slashers and then put on 
the loom beams. Consequently, if the warper beams are not 
properly made it is impossible to size them and make a loom 


warp which will weave properly and make good quality 


cloth. 

These articles will not deal with carding and spinning. 
Of course, everyone knows that an even, smooth and strong 
yarn will run better than choppy, uneven and weak yarn. 
I contend, and have proven, that yarn—warp or filling— 
which runs reasonably well on the spinning frame can be 
made to’ run well on the loom if handled and processed 
properly from the warpers on through each process to the 
loom, and then the loom properly set up and fixed. 

The pronoun “I” will appear quite frequently throughout 
these articles, because I am writing them solely and entirely 
from practical experience covering many years doing most 


of the things covered herein or supetvising the doing 


thereof. 

The proper approach to any procedure or process through- 
out the mill is to consider first things first. That is what | 
will try and do. I consider the first essential is planning, 
then I will proceed on through in the following order: 
supervision, warping, slashing, which will include the prep- 
aration and application of the sizing mixture and the pro- 
cedure through the slashing process; handling the warp on 
the loom beams; tying in the warp; drawing in the warp; 
tying the warp on the loom; setting up the loom for various 
types of woven fabrics; fixing the loom to produce good 
quality cloth (this will cover numerous related subjects) ; 
proper inspections in weave room; duties of the weaver; 
handling the cloth after it is taken from the loom; and 
planning. 

As the planning is done wholly or in part by the overseer, 
and the execution of said plans become his sole responsi- 
bility, it ties planning and supervision together very closely. 
With planning and execution being the responsibility of the 
overseer, he should first delegate and divide the responsi- 
bility by making certain employees responsible for certain 
individuals acts of handling the product throughout the 
entire process. The overseer should have a system of checks 
and reports given to him daily, or more often if necessary, 
which will enable him to know for sure which operatives 
are doing efficient work. Correct planning and follow- 
through is a pleasure for any overseer who is really inter- 
ested in his work or the employees under his supervision. 
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The employees will be much happier working under a well 
planned program where the individual responsibilities are 
placed on ‘whom they belong. 

Without a properly planned and executed program the 
employees will work in a confused, thoughtless manner and 
faulty work will be the result. Each and every operative 
should be instructed and trained as to just what his indi- 
vidual and specific duties are. Knowing just what their 
individual tasks and responsibilities are, they will proceed 
in an orderly manner throughout the job at hand and the 
result will, as a rule, be efficient, good quality work. This 
is one of the many essentials tending to keep a group of 
employees satisfied with their jobs. 

There should be a planned daily routine of inspections 
to be enacted by the overseer, hts second hands, or by certain 
individuals designated by the overseer for the tasks. 

After planning comes supervision and the execution of 
said plans. The type person required and the successful 
supervision over a group of employees would comprise 
quite a large volume within itself. So I will try merely to 
cover the things that I have learned the hard way, by trial 
and error, over a long period of years on the job doing 
many of the things covered herein and trying to get others 
to do them. 

I contend that no person or no person's work is perfect. 
There are better ways to do every job done by human beings. 
But when we do the job to the very best of our knowledge 
and ability up to now, our work can be considered perfect 
in so far as we are individually concerned. This may seem 
to some people a very peculiar and roundabout approach to 
the subject, warp preparation and weaving, but as stated 
before I am trying to cover all the practical essentials to 
get the job done in the most efficient and practical manner. 


Personalities 


In order to cover in detail planning and supervision I will 
have to deal briefly with the subject of personalities; in 
other words, the type person required to be a successful, 
efficient supervisor or overseer. I am trying to adapt these 
articles to the requirements of the present times; present- 
day requirements for successful supervisory work are quite 
different, and the duties much more complex and exacting, 
than they were just a few years ago. 

An overseer should be trustworthy and loyal to his em- 
ployers and also to the employees. I think these are the 
basic requirements, because without these very desirable 
traits of character there is nothing to build on, and one 
would fall far short of being able to grasp and carry 
through the manifold duties and requirements. These qual- 
ities are necessary if the overseer is to gain the confidence 
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of his co-workers, and without this confidence of the ma- 
jority he is not worth much to his employers, the employees 
or to himself. I put a lot of emphasis on the overseer having 
the confidence of the people with whom he works. Of 
course, he must have the confidence of the employers to get 
the job, and he must prove himself worthy of this con- 
fidence, and also gain the confidence of the employees in 
order to run the job efficiently and hold it. I know only one 
way to gain, and to hold, the confidence of people, and that 
is by square dealing and clean living. I will put nothing in 
these articles that I have not experienced myself, or have 
seen used successfully by others. : 

The overseer of a group of people should consider his 
job as one that carries a lot of responsibility; it 1s just that 
kind of a job. The overseer, more than anyone else, can 
promote harmony, good will, and good fellowship among 
the employees on the job, and this is an essential part of 
good supervision. Or the overseer, more than anyone else 
on the job, can promote dissention, confusion, jealousy and 
hatreds, which is bad for everyone concerned. A good 
supervisor will never take part in petty gossip with the em- 
ployees, since this will nullify their faith in him, and their 
respect for him. 

The overseer should adhere to three basic policies -firm- 
ness, fairness and friendliness. The overseer should be firm 
and follow through on every order given or rule made. The 
overseer should make as few rules, and give as few orders 
as possible to get the job run efficiently, but he should insist 
on rigid adherence to the rules made and orders given. 
Otherwise he will lose prestige and the employees will be- 
come careless and indifferent about their work. 

The overseer should be fair with the employers and also 
the employees. He must be fair to both in order to run and 
hold the job. The fair, just and right thing is very often 
questionable and debatable, but the overseer is usually on 
his own and will have to stand or fall on his own initiative 
and judgment. When he acts in accordance as to what he 
honestly considers fair and right, he will be right in so far 
as he is concerned and will be upheld by the management, 
provided he does not make too many honest mistakes, in 
which case the old rule of make good or make room would 
apply to him. 

The successful overseer must be friendly with people. To 
have friends one must be a friend. It is not a one-way 
street, but a mutual proposition. To fulfill the modern 
requirements of industry the supervisor must be a leader, 
and not a driver. Behind the desire for accomplishment 1s 
incéntive. A good supervisor who is close enough to, and 
has the friendly co-operation and the confidence of the 
employees, can promote and maintain that incentive within 
the employees to make them want to do the jO&ywell. If the 
overseer is firm, fair and friendly he will be patient up to 
the point of reason. But patience carried too far is ruinous. 
The overseer must take a firm stand somewhere along the 
line, and the same rule of fairness and firmness must apply 
equally to all the employees, or the entire structure of super- 
vision will collapse and the overseer will lose his authority. 
He must not play any favorites among the employees under 
his. supervision, 


Warping 


The warping process in textile manutacturing ts a very 
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simple one, but certainly a very important one. If not car- 
ried out properly, it will cause numerous troubles, delays, 
and faulty product on through to the finished cloth. 

There are various types of warpers, and all have two 
things in common. They are all provided with stop-motion 
devices to stop the warper off when one or more threads 
break, and ways and means of controlling the tension on 
the individual or collective threads being delivered from 


‘cones. spools or cheeses onto the warper beams. These 


tension devices and stop-motions should be checked often 
and kept in good working condition and the operatives 
instructed and trained to report to the proper parties imme- 
diately when either is out of order. If the tension or com- 
pensating devices are not functioning properly kinks in the 
yarn will be the result. 

These kinks real trouble-makers on slashers and 
looms. Some will become trapped by the adjacent threads 
at the lease (or splitting) rods on the slashers and will 
invariably break one or more threads. These broken threads 
will go onto the loom beam not only broken but stuck to- 


gether, or out of lease, and will cause drawbacks, mat-ups, 


break-outs, and loom stoppage, finally resulting in inferior 
quality cloth and loss in production. Some kinks will pass 
through the lease rods on the slasher and will be wound 
onto the loom beam. When they come up on the loom beam 
at the loom they will become trapped between the sheds of 
the warp yarn and will usually break out several adjacent 
threads—causing more trouble for the weaver and more 
loom stoppage and more imperfections in the cloth. 

These kinks are sometimes made on the spoolers or wind- 
ers, but if the tension and compensating devices are kept 
in good repair on the warpers they will usually be pulled 
out there. : 

: Slack threads on the warpers will not only have kinks 
along at intervals, but they will be put onto the warper 
beams under slack or varying tension, causing soft or high 


places on the finished warper beam. When such beams are 


run off at the slashers these threads will run off slack and 
thereby will break at intervals. Lost and extra threads will 


come up at intervals on the looms while they are being run 


off at the loom. This puts plenty of extra work on the 
weaver, and causes more loss in production and more im- 
perfect cloth. 

Another source of trouble from the warpers are high and 
low selvages on full warper beams. This is caused by 
crooked journals in the warper beams, or the warper beam 
heads being out of alignment. It also can be caused by the 
warper combs, through which the threads pass before being 
put down on the beams, not being adjusted correctly: The 
warper beams should be put on the warper and turned, in 


, running position, several rounds while empty to determine 


if the beam heads or journals are aligned. By doing this 
the warper tender or operator can easily determine if the 
beam is faulty, and if so it should be taken off the warper 
and marked for repair. The warper combs are easy to adjust, 
they are made to expand or contract their full length, and 
also to adjust their full length mght or left. So a high or 
low selvage on the warper beam caused by the comb not 
being properly adjusted is carelessness on the part of the 
warper tender. 

Another cause of trouble from the warpers are mixed 
yarn being put into the warper creels and run onto the 
beam. Most mills make more than one number of warp 
yarn, and unless an adequate system of marking and han- 
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CARBOMATIC 


INCREASED 
YARDAGE 


¢ Completely automatic simplified mechanism ...with no 
bothersome adjustments ¢ various fabric weights and widths 
handled by same unit © both sides of fabric singed at same time 
® no danger of scorching or burning of material under any cir- 
cumstances @ few traces of smoke—requiring no special smoke- 
} removal equipment. ¢ (Where gas supply is lacking, a Carbo- 
matic Gasifier produces true, stable gas from light fuel oil or 
kerosene.) © Write for Bulletin BT on modern, approved use 
of. Infra-Red in textile preheating, drying, curing, singeing and 
printing operations. 


CARBOMATIC CORPORATION — Pioneers in Textile Infra-Red 
. 24-81 47th ST., LONG ISLAND CITY 3, N. Y. 
P : SOUTHERN BRANCH: Textile Specialty Co, Greensboro, N. C. 


CARBOMATIC 


INFRA-RED RADIANT HEAT 


(Gas-Fired or Electric Units) 


BOYCE 


WEAVER’S 
KNOTTER 


RICE DOBBY CHAIN CO. = 
MILLBU RY, MASS., Fast, accurate, dependable — that's the kind 


of work you will always obtain with the Boyce 


Weaver's Knotter. This precision-built instru- 


ment ties a perfect weaver’sS’ knot and clips the 


ends clean and even in one smooth, fast action. 


Fast, accurate, dependable—is the kind of 


service offered by our Maintenance and Repair 


$y 


Department. Here, skilled technicians inspect, 
adjust and repair every instrument in use. By 
loaning you other knotters this service is yours 


“on request or on a periodic schedule. 


“MILL DEVICES COMPANY 


DIVISION OF 


GASTONIA N. C. 


Southern Representatives 
John P. Batson, P. O. Box 1055, Greenville, S. C. 
R. E. L. Holt, P.O. Box 1474, Greensboro, N. C. HUGHES SALES 1812 SOUTH ‘MAIN’ StreeT, DALLAS” TEXAS 


(READY TO SERVE YOU] HUGH WILLIAMS & CO., 47 Co.porne St.. TORONTO 1, CANADA 


REPRESENTATIVES 


C.-E. HERRICK, 44 Franxtin Street, PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 
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dling of the warp bobbins, spools, cones or cheeses is in- 
augurated and followed, mixed yarn on the warper beam 
will be the result. This mixed yarn will make an unevenly 
finished warper beam. It will have high places where the 
coarse threads are wound, and when these beams are run off 
on the slashers the coarser threads will run off faster and 
thereby will be slack and will break at intervals throughout 
the entire beam: broken threads will result-in loose or stuck 
threads on the loom beam. This in turn will cause numer- 
ous delays, additional work, and bad work through the slash- 
ing and weaving processes. 

High or low, or high and low, selvages should never be 
run off at the slashers onto the loom beam, because it is 
impossible to run them and make a good warp on the loom 
beam for good weaving at the loom. This can be handled 
by placing the defective warper beams last on the creel 
stands at the slasher and allowing these threads, comprising 
the defective selvages, to remain on the warper beam. Bad 
selvages seldom consist of more than two or three threads 
and they can be added to the slasher set by providing a 
smaller creel, to be placed behind the regular slasher creel, 
which will accommodate several packages from which the 
necessary threads can be added to replace the threads left 
out on the warper beam. Of course the threads left out will 
be waste, but this waste will be insignificant compared with 
the delay, additional work, loss in production, and faulty 
production from the slasher through to the cloth room. 

We speak of a slasher set as the number of warper beams 
required to be run through the slasher to give the correct 
number of threads to be put on the loom beam to make the 
woven fabric with the required width and the required 
number of warp threads per inch. A slasher set will make 
several full loom beams of yarn. Consequently, one defec- 
tive warper beam allowed to run off at the slasher will affect 
several weavers, or loom stands. 

There are various types of warper creels for different 
types of yarn packages, such as spools, cheeses and cones. 
One type widely used for high-speed production is provided 
with a tension device using a saucer-shaped washer. This 
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washer is placed on a small stud, and rests on a flat metal. 


surface. Each individual thread passes around the stud and 


underneath the washer, thereby deriving tension from the 


weight of the washer. When more tension on the thread is 
needed it is obtained by adding one or more flat washers 
to the stud. 

These creels, as well as all others, should be inspected 
frequently to make sure that there is an equal tension on 
every tension device in the creel. A variation of tension on 
the individual threads will cause soft or high places on the 
finished warper beam, and these beams will give trouble 
while being run off at-the slashers, and will result in bad 
loom warps. When it becomes necessary to increase the 
number of packages in the warper creel, these yarn packages 
are always put in the back creel stands; when fewer threads 
are needed they will be taken out of the back creel stands. 
As these back creel stands are only. in part-time use the 
tension devices are very often neglected, and soft high selv- 
ages on the warper beams and kinks in the yarn are the 
result. Slack or soft selvages run in this manner will run 
off slack, causing numerous delays and bad work on the 


slasher. and will be wound tnto the loom beam slack. This 


will also cause slack or puckered selvages in the cloth, 
which is of course objectionable from the customer’s stand- 
point. 

Slack selvages on.the loom caused by Laie type warper 
beam are very confusing to the weaver and the loom fixer, 
as there will be no visible cause: Threads will be slack 
enough to allow the drop wires to drop low enough to stop 
the loom off. The only remedy for this condition on the 
loom is to put excessive tension on the warp, and this is 
bad practice, because it will cause excessive breakage “ the 
warp threads. 

Very often the ‘slashing department gets the blame for 
bad work when really the cause of the bad work goes back 
to the warpers. It is simply impossible to make good warps 
on the slasher when the 


warper beams are not properly 
made. Illustrated herewith are several types of warper 
beams that will give trouble and make bad work on the 
Fig. 1 is the assembled warper 
Fig. 2 is full warper beam with high and 


slashers and the looms. 
beam, empty. 
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Roller, Slasher and Clearer Cloth 


The Allen Positive Expansion Comb is expanded 


Endless Blankets | by screws at each end and is superior to the tape ex- 
Rayon Slasher Jackets | pansion type. Can be expanded 100%. We supply 
Endless Revolving Clearers : Slasher Combs for all types of slashers. We also supply 


Leese Combs. 
The Allen Spring Expansion Comb has open box con- 


ED W ARD H. BEST & ee) struction, eliminates the collection of lint and dirt, facil- 
EST. 1888 BOSTON, MASS. INC. 1901 itates cleaning. Can be expanded 30% and still main- 
tain uniform spacing. 


ATLANTA, GA. P NEW YORK 
W. C. HAMES H.W. CURTIS _ FOR REPAIRS — Send comb by express and we will 
185 Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga. 735 W. Crescent Ave., Allendale, N. J. immediately repair and return. 
Dearborn 5974 Allendale 1-352! 
GREENVILLE, S. C. General offices — 156 River Road 
WILLIAM J. MOORE | New Bedford, Mass. 
1 Pendleton Street 
Greenville 7646 ‘i COMPANY Representatives in all Textile Localities 


and all Principal Countries of the World. 


1898+1948_ 

PENETRATES 

THOROUGHLY 

Distributed by 


DEPENDABLE 
TEXTILE SALES DIVISION | | 
1200 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, South Carolina 


CHARLES C. SWITZER 
Division Manager 


te CARRIES WEIGHT 
"INTO THE FABRIC 


F. M. WALLACE CARS 
Birmingham 9, Alabama Charlotte 3, North Carolina 


E. HAYS REYNOLDS 


Greenville, South Carolina 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY _—_ Columbus 15, Ohio 
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WARP PREPARATION & WEAVING 


low selvages caused by the beam journals or the beam 
heads being out of alignment. This condition can be reme- 
died by leaving out a few threads on each selvage, allowing 
them to remain on the beam, and replacing them with the 
creel behind the slasher, previously mentioned. Fig. 3 shows 
high selvages caused by slack tension on the outside threads 


in the creel, or by coarser yarn added to the creel to increase . 


the number of threads on the warper beam. The only 
remedy for this condition is to place this beam in the last 
position on the slasher creel and use an extremely tight 
tension. This is bad practice, because this will stretch the 
threads on the beam that are not slack; there will be insufh- 
cient elasticity in these threads after they are treated with 
the sizing mixture and dried on the slasher cylinders under 
this excessive tension, thereby causing excessive warp thread 
breakage during the process of weaving. Fig. 4 is a full 
warper beam showing high and low selvages caused by the 
warper comb being out of alignment with the inside of the 
beam: heads. This condition can be. corrected by using the 
same method for running the beam off on the slasher as 
used in Fig. 2. Fig. 5 shows a full warper beam with mixed 
yarn run onto it. The high places shows where the coarser 
threads are placed. This condition can be corrected by using 
the same method on the slasher as applied to Fig. 3. 


New Double-Cylinder Jacquard Designed 


‘Crompton & Knowles Jacquard & Supply Co. of Paw- 
tucket, R. 1., announces the development of a new 2,608- 
hook, double-lift, double-cylinder jacquard designed to 
attain three major obyectives—smoother operation, reduced 
fixing and maintenance, and high speed capabilities. 

The jacquard is built double cylinder, replacing the slow 
operating simgle cylinder jacquard familiar to the industry. 
Design cards are presented alternately to each of the two 
cylinders, reducing the speed of each cylinder to one-half 
the speed of the loom crank shaft, thus making high-speed 
operation possible without wear and tear on the jacquard 
cards. Two card packs are employed instead of one, an 
obvious advantage in any weave room weaving elaborate 


and wide repeat patterns conforming with present day and 


future style trends. 

The cylinders are operated entirely independent of the 
griffs by a cylinder lever driven by a connecting rod from 
a crank on the loom bottom shaft. Cylinder slide shaft 
brackets equipped with Oilite bronze bushings are attached 
to the jacquard frame and provide outboard bearings to sup- 
port the jacquard cylinders. Cylinder gudgeons are equip- 
ped with hardened steel sleeves operating in needle bearings 
lubricated by Alemite fittings located in the cylinder bush- 
ings. 

Heavy-type jacquard frames, twice the weight of any 
previous design, are employed. Frames are equipped with 
oil impregnated wood bushings for the griff shafts, with 
Alemite grease fittings as additional means of lubricating 
the shafts. Four griff shafts are used in each frame instead 
of two. Griff blades are 614 inches deep. Channel iron 
steady rails provide rigidity and an adjustment for. the 
center griff racks. 

A heavy “Il” beam adjusting shoe arrangement with four 
one-inch diameter adjusting screws and four heavy adjust- 
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The new Crompton & Knowles double-cylinder jacquard, 


ing shoes support the jacquard and provide a more simpli- 
fied means for adjusting the jacquard height. 


‘An adjustable triple crank on the loom bottom shaft 


drives the lifting and cylinder levers. Lifting lever and 
cylinder lever shafts are fitted with hardened steel sleeves 
operating in Bantam roller bearings. Alemite grease fittings 
are used for lifting and cylinder lever bearings. Lifting 


and cylinder levers are located above the jacquard. The 


griffs are thus lifted from above, reducing wear on the griff 


shaft bushings in the jacquard frame to a minimum. . The 
cylinders are much more accessible to the fixer than with 
previous lifting lever arrangements. Lifting lever bearings, 
bearings stands and braces are taper doweled throughout at 
the factory to insure permanent positioning of all parts. and 
perfect alignment of lifting and cylinder lever shafts in 
their bearings. 

Other refinements include: heavy-type bottom plate 
holder permanently positioned by four adjusting screws; 
frame type support between spring box and needle plate 
frame bolted to bottom plate holder to prevent deflection 


of spring box or needle plate and avoid poor indications;. 


spring box strips equipped with metal caps to resist wear by 
needle spring pins;-wire separating rack to dampen vibra- 
tion and prevent crossing of the jacquard uprights; spring 
tension on cylinder hammer for positioning cylinder 1s 
easily adjusted (spring can be replaced without removing 
cylinder); brass card strippers; Oilite bronze bushings in 
all griff connectors; adjustable supporting arrangement for 
bottom boards and glass rods permitting vertical and lateral 
adjustment for both the glass rods and bottom boards; oil 
impregnated wood and bronze bushings, needle bearings 
and Alemite fittings at critical points. 


To make cars “passenger proof,’ the engineer's expres- 
sion for ease in maintenance, is one of the aims of execu- 
tives at Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill., who 
are always two years ahead of production schedules in their 
work of designing. One of principal needs in this respect 
are fabrics that are resistant to finger marks, of candy 
stickiness, careless cigarette smokers and irresponsible gum 
chewers. 
service, be practical and. stand up under daily cleaning,’ 
said Ralph Haman, head of the , Commpany 's styling depart- 
ment. 
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Established 1838 MERRO | 


High Speed Overedging, 
Overseaming and Hem- 
ming Machines for Use 
on Knitted and Woven 
Wear of All Kinds. 


Quality Results 
— High Produc- 
tion — Conveni- 
ent Handling — 
Minimum Time 
Out for Adjust- 
ment and Re- 
pair — Low Up- 
keep Costs. 


For Best Results Use a Machine Suitably Arranged for Your Work. 


The MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


2802 Laurel Stret Hartford 6, Conn. 
Hollister-Moreland Co., P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, S. C. 


Distributors 


Manufacturers of Dependable 


LOOM BEAMS 
and 


HOPPERS 


Salisbury Iron Works 
Salisbury, N. 


pramovus Quality Shuttles 


The choice of particular 
textile mills for dependable 
service, backed by the ex- 
perience of 118 years. 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES: Watson and 
Desmond, Box 1954, Charlotte, N. C., John W. 
Littlefield, 810 Woodside Bidg.; Greenville, 
Ss. C., Walter F. Daboll, Jefferson Bidg., 


Greensboro, N. C. WESTERN REPRESENTA- 
TIVE: Arthur J. Bahan, P.O. Box 245, La 
Porte, Indiana. NORTHERN REPRESENTA- 
TIVE: Guy C. Burbank, 32 Beaconsfield. 
Rd., Worcester 2, Mass. 


y 
WOOL SILK COTTON 


“Made their way by the 
way they are made” 


CAROLINA LOOM REED CO. 


Phone 2-3037 GREENSBORO,N.C. P.O. Box 1536 
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& SYRUPS 


SOUTHERN OFFIC 


NOW AVAILABLE 


THOMAS NELSON 
Dean Emeritus, School 
of Textiles, North 
Carolina State College 


Practical 


A new and enlarged edi- 
ition of 196 pages: pro- 
fusely illustrated: cloth 
bound. Price $2.00... . 
Orders filled promptly. 


CLARK PUBLISHING CO. 


P. O. BOX 1225 + + + CHARLOTTE 1, N. Cc. 
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Want greater output 
of perfect goods? 


Change to 


NON-FLUID 


Its in the Weave Room that NON-FLUID OIL effects 
the largest saving for textile mills by preventing ‘‘o1l 
spot’ seconds. In fact, the savings obtained by climinating 
oil spots through usec of spatter: proof NON-FLU ID 
have often paid the oil bills of the entire mull. 


With NON-FLUID OIL the usual interval between 
oilings can be stretched 3 to 5 times, and cleaner, more 
dependable lubrication is assured. That's why 7 out of 10 


mills use NON-FLUID OIL for loom lubrication. 


Write for Bulletin T20TB and free testing sample of 
NON-FLUID OIL. 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY 
LUBRICANT CO. 


29? Madison Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 


Southern District Manager 


FALLS L. THOMASON, Charlotte, N. C 


Warehouses: 


Charlotte, N. C.—Greenville, S. C.—Atlanta, Ga.—Provi- 
dence, R. 1.—Detroit, Mich.—Chicago, Louis, Mo. 


Works: Newark, N. J. 


NON-FLUID OIL is not the name of a general class of 
lubricants but is a specific product of our manufacture. So- 
called fluid grease imitations of NON-FLUID OIL often 


prove dangerous and costly to use. 


THE MAGNO-TRONIC FLUORESCENT STARTER 


PROTECTS 
SIMPLIFIES 


REDUCES 
COSTS 


Fully automatic thermal relay with unusually long 
life that eliminates blinking lights and protects all 
auxiliary equipment. 


of worn-out lamp automatically re- 
stores closed circuit—replacement of starter un- 
necessary. No button to push. 


Magno-Tronic starters provide exact timing in the 
lamp electrode—preheating process preventing ex- 
cessive loss of emission material thereby assuring 
the maximum in the useful life of a lamp. The 
established quality of this starter saves considerable 
time in maintenance and.man hours required to . 
repair and/or replace an inoperative lighting unit. 


VERSATILE Will operate efficiently over an extended voltage 
r 


ange under widely varying temperatures. 


The (SP-15-20) for use with either 15 or 20 watt lamps 
The (SP-30-40) for use with either 30 or 40 watt lamps 
The (SP-100) for use with 100 watt lamps 


GUARANTEED FOR ONE YEAR. 


Ask for descriptive literature 


INDUSTRIAL ELECTRONICS CORP. 


For Long Life 


BOX PLATE AND 
BINDER LEATHER 


TRADE MARK REGISTERENM 


CAROLINA BELTING COMPANY 


P.O. Box 1377 ° 
GREENVILLE, 


26 Augusta Street 
CAROLINA 
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Macutenance & Euginccring 


Metallizing The Textile Plant 


By JOHN £. WAKEFIELD 


N the early days of metallizing, it was felt that there 

would be little use for the process in the textile industry. 
Quite the reverse has proved to be true. Since 1930, two 
factors have contributed to reverse this early belief almost 
completely. First of all, plant engineers and master me- 
chanics have become increasingly aware of the possibilities 
of saving money through salvage of worn mechanical equip- 
ment. On the other hand, the speed of metallizing guns 
has been increased many times over. Today, therefore, many 
textile plants are making wide and practical use of this 
“putting-on" process, either in their own machine shops or, 
when more practical, employing the service of commercial 
metallizers. 

With speeds increased still further in the last two years 
and better methods of preparation brought forward, metal- 
lizing now holds tremendous promise for the textile indus- 
try. Worn mechanical parts from all departments from 
picker room to finishing plant are being restored to useful 
life. In many cases, they are not only salvaged at low cost, 
but their wearing and lubricating qualities improved. It is 
quite as easy to spray stainless steels and high-carbon steels 
as it is to use low-carbon steels, bronze or other ordinary 
steels. Hence, salvage operations can be performed with 
metals superior to the original base metal. 


The Process 

A metallizing gun itself is a relatively simple unit, actually 
a combination of an oxy-acetylene torch and compressed air 
gun. Activated by a compressed air turbine, a gear train 
feeds metal, in wire form, into the business end of the gun. 


Metallizing a card feed roll journal. 
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The wire feeds into the oxy-gas flame which melts it. Then, 
hot gases and compressed air shear off the molten metal and 
carry it, as molten globules or spheroids to the work. Par- 
ticles are still molten when they land. Due to their heat and 
the velocity at which they travel, they flatten out on the 
surface. 

A sprayed metal coating itself consists of a large number 
of these flattened particles. They are held together by a 
combination of physical interlocking and what is called 
oxide cementation. Because of the structure, sprayed metals 
have some very definite limitations. Perhaps a better idea 
of the real value of the process will be gained by an early 
understanding of these limitations. First, sprayed metals 
will not stand direct impact, such as that encountered on 
the valve seats of internal combustion engines and on some 
types of cam surfaces. Secorid, tensile strength of sprayed 
metal is reduced, prohibiting its use on such parts as threads 
and gear teeth, which are subjected to tremendous strain. 
Third, metallized coatings have relatively low particle adhe- 
sion so that they will not stand elongation. Hence, they 
should never be used on races where balls or rollers will 
operate directly on them. 

These are the places where sprayed metals should not be 
used. Fortunately, there are very few mechanical parts be- 
yond those specifically mentioned above, which have to 
stand such actions. Having those types of work firmly in 
mind, it is easy to avoid predictable failures of coatings. 
One is free to investigate metallizing’s rightful place in 
mechanical maintenance. This brings us logically to the 
question of techniques employed for successful results. 


| Technique 


Most important to the success of the work is the prepara- 
tion of the surface to receive sprayed metal. Shafts, journals, 
bearing and packing surfaces are all essentially alike and 
can usually be prepared in much the same way. All such 
surfaces must be absolutely clean. That is the first essential 
and, in that respect, metallizing demands the same care 
that is necessary for soldering, brazing, welding and most 
other processes for joining or adding on metals. Second, 
the surface must provide a great many hooks and keys into 
which the sprayed metal particles may anchor themselves as 
they flatten out. All modern methods accomplish all of 
these aims. Two are described here in detail. since they 
will be adequate for almost all textile machinery work. 

Self-bonding Undercoat—Recently it was discovered that 
an alloy high in molybdenum can be sprayed with ordinary 
metallizing guns and will bond itself firmly to smooth, even 
highly polished surfaces. They must be absolutely clean, of 
course. This material ts excellent as an undercoat for other 
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sprayed metals and greatly simplifies the preparation of 
surfaces. To prepare a lickerin roll journal, for example, 
using this method, two steps would be necessary. First, a 
light fast roughing cut is taken over the worn journal sur- 
face. This serves to expose clean metal and more or less 
true up the surface. Next, about .0015 to .002 of an inch 
of the self-bonding undercoat is sprayed. Actual prepara- 
tion time for an average journal might run from 12 to 17 
minutes. 


Grooving and Knurling—The other method is purely a 
mechanical one, and could be used with equal success. This 
method consists of a similar roughing cut, after which a 
square-nosed tool about .050 of an inch wide is used to 
chase a 14 thread to a depth of about .025 of an inch. 
Finally, threads are knurled with a special type of. tool 
which roughens them and rolls their edges to produce dove- 
tails. Either of these two methods produces a strong bond 
for the sprayed metal. There is one point of note concerning 


the grooving and knurling method. The first few passes of © 


the sprayed metal should be made at an angle of about 45’ 


to fill the grooves and prevent bridging over. Where this | 


is done, the sprayed metal is firmly locked down. into the 
surface of the journal. The self-bonding undercoat should 
be used on continuous surfaces such as packing and bearing 
sections. The other method is preferred and highly recom- 
mended where the surface is not continuous, such as a shaft 
section containing a keyway. So much for the techniques 
employed. 


Metallizing Applications 


Picker Room—There are a number of applications of 
value in picker room equipment. Typical of these are comb 
shaft journals. Worn surfaces are roughed down, self- 
bonding undercoat applied, and the journals built back to 
standard size with .10 carbon steel. About .015 of an inch 
on the radius should be allowed for finish, although sprayed 
metal will often clean up in less than that. Total time for 
such work, using this method, and including spraying and 


finishing operations, averages about 22 minutes. Cost of - 


materials will amount to around $1.40. Another typical 
application is on spiked beater shaft journals. Here again, 
the self-bonding undercoat can be used. Metal for final 


Metallizing unit set up to spray copper on a squeeze roll. 


build-up is .10 or .25 carbon steel in most cases, although 
the use of .80 carbon steel which should be finished with 
carboloy tools or ground, will increase the wear resistance 
of the part enough to pay for the additional labor involved. 
Where low carbon steel is used, time amounts to 29 minutes 


and the cost of metal and other materials runs around $1. 

Card Room—Typical of the card room, of course, 1s the 
lickerin roll journal work already described in connection 
with the discussion of preparation. Average time for such 
journals, again using the self-bonding undercoat method, 1s 
about 20 minutes. Materials costs run to about 78 cents. 
Another outstanding application (as illustrated) is on card 
feed roll journals. Seventeen minutes is the average time 
and 50 cents the materials cost. This particular photograph 
illustrates very clearly one of the great advantages of metal- 
lizing—its low heat. Because the particles are so small and 
are surrounded by a relatively large volume of compressed 
air, they cool.almost instantly. Hence, the heat of the base 
material is seldom increased above 250° F. 
lutely no danger of distortion. 


There is abso- 


Drawing Frame—Proceeding to the drawing frame, there 
are several worthwhile savings to be made with metallizing. 
Preparation, spraying and finishing times vary from 16 
minutes for bottom front fluted rolls to about 45 minutes for 


‘front calender rolls. Materials. costs vary correspondingly 


from about 39 cents on bottom front and back fluted rolls 
to $1.83 on the front calender rolls. 

Spinning Room—Work in the spinning room is of a sim- 
ilar nature, although here, of course, metallizing goes to 
work on very small diameters. Times vary from three min- 
utes for the salvage of spindles, on which tops and whorls 
are sprayed, to 40 to 45 minutes on cylinder shafts. Mate- 
rials cost on spindles averages about 16 cents. Both V-type 
and crowned whorls have been metallized to considerable 
advantage. It is rather surprising that substantial savings 
can be made on such small diameters, until it is realized that 
modern metallizing guns spray better than 20 pounds of 
steel an hour. One unit, which has been used commercially 
for about two years, handles =*.ths-inch wire at such rates. 
The contrast with metallizing units in use in 1930 is tre- 
mendous. The 1930 models used 15 B & $ gauge wire and 
sprayed 11/, pounds an hour, if they could be kept running 
that long continuously. : 

Slasher Room—-A stainless steel clad slasher roll conver- 
sion can be produced for about one-fifth the cost of a new 
stainless steel roll. On this type of work, of course, metal- 
lizing really comes into its own with savings. Average time 
for reclamation of slasher rolls is about five hours with 
materials costs at close to $25. Other times run from 31 
minutes on a friction lever shaft to 51 minutes for cam 
shaft journals. These two parts are metallized with carbon 
steels, while stainless steel is used for slasher roll journals, 
front and back top delivery press (blanket) roll journals 
and vat squeeze roll journals. 

Weave Room—Outstanding contribution of metallizing 
in the weave room appears to be the application to take-up 
(sand) rolls. A sprayed metal coating is applied as a per- 
manent covering to replace the fillet on a 52-inch roll in 
about 40 minutes at a materials cost of $2.39. While this 
is a fairly recent development, it appears likely that a metal- 
lized coating should result in at least a five-year service life. 

Finishing Plant—In contrast to other operations in the 
textile plant, metallizing provides large savings on a rela- 
tively few parts in the finishing plant. Of all the mechanical 
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applications developed for the process, rolls are one of the 


most important. They are usually large and frequently very 
expensive. And, it is on rolls that the versatility of metal- 
lizing becomes very evident. Rolls, in some cases, should 
be copper covered. On others, stainless steel is preferred, 
while some milder: corrosive conditions can be successfully 
resisted with zinc or possibly aluminum. 

Again, journals are a source of some difficulty and they 
can be restored quickly and inexpensively, thus restoring to 
almost immediate service rolls which may otherwise be 
excellent condition. Here is a real opportunity for the use 
of hard, wear. resistant metals such as high chrome, high 


carbon stainless steel or .80 carbon steel. The use.of such 


materials may w ell mean uninte rrupted operation for much 


longer periods than could be expected from original jour- 
nals of iron or soft steel. Illustrated is a metallizing unit 
set up to spray Copper on a copper squeeze roll. Copper, 
of course, having a much lower melting point than steels, 
sprays even faster and reduces the metallizing time still 
further. 


Advantages of Metallizing 


The previous discussion has suggested many of the ad- 
vantages of the metallizing process, but, for the sake of 


clarity, a summary might be in order here. There are four 
main advantages for the textile plant. First is speed. That 
ability of metallizing is clearly illustrated in the times 


quoted for the various applications described above. 


Similarly, the versatility of this modern “putting-on 
process has been covered to some extent. It is interesting to 
know that there are now over 30 metals available in wire 
form for metallizing. Several have been developed espe- 
cially for metallizing. Among them ts a special aluminum- 
iron bronze with excellent wear and corrosion resistance. 
Another is the high chrome, high carbon stainless steel pre- 
viously mentioned. Still another is the self-bonding under- 
coat. 

Another advantage of sprayed metals is their ability to 
absorb and hold oil. All sprayed metals are full of micro- 
scopic pores which act as reservoirs for lubricants and per- 
mit the surfaces to run with considerably less friction than 
occurs with the same metals in other forms. Laboratory 
tests, for example, showed that a metallized crank ran 23 
hours after the oil supply was deliberately cut off, where 


hardened steel cranks froze in only three hours. 


To the textile plant engineer and master mechanic who 
cannot use-as much lubricant as he would like. this can be a 
very real advantage. Soaking metallized surfaces in graph- 


week's course. 


AIR CONDITIONING EOI IPMENT CARE—Agnew Bahnson, Jr., president of Bahnson Co., industrial air conditioning firm of Winston-Salem, 
N. C.. weleomes a class to the maintenance engineers course which his company recently introduced for its customers, The course in the main- 
tenance and care of air conditioning equipment was divided into two classes of one week each, and 110 textile plant maintenance engincers 
attended from Oct. 4 to 15. Bahnson engineers and representatives of those companies whose products are used in Bahnson installations 
acted as instructors. One quiz was given to each class on “Motors and Starters,” and a total of three perfect papers was submitted. Roy 
Reynolds of Slater Mills won a Westinghouse portable radio for his perfect paper during the first class, and Ralph L. Cockman of Cleveland 
Cloth Mills won the radio on a toss of a coin from Norman C, Pfaff of Duplan Corp., who also submitted a perfect paper during the second 
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ited oil is frequently worth the added cost, as the graphitic 
lubricants in conjunction with metallized surfaces produce 
quite extraordinary results in long and trouble-free life. 
Finally, of course, there is the advantage of low cost. 
Speed is a contributing factor here. Metallizing today is 
many times faster than the deposit speed of welding, for 
example. Its low heat eliminates the necessity of straight- 


ening operations. Also significant in cost reduction is the 
fact that a very few pounds of metal sprayed can save parts 
weighing many times that amount. 

In view of the fact that quite a few metals are still in 
short supply, metallizing is an excellent means of keeping 
important equipment in operation. And, as money for new 
machinery and replacement parts tightens up more and 
more, there is a real opportunity to reduce the cost of 
maintenance. 


And Their 


By JAMES T. MEADOR — Part Two 


NONTINUING the discussion started in the October 
C issue, we now take up the matter of an ideal mill 
village distribution wiring layout such as many of you 
already have, and others of you are planning to change over 
to. 

The accompanying sketch (Fig. 1) shows a wiring ar- 
rangement that might well be considered as being the most 
efficient employed in mills where long runs of wires or 
reduction of 
loss of power due to voltage drop. The power transformers, 
in this case, are delivering electric power at 600 volts after 
transformation from either one of several ratings of supply 
voltage, which is of no further importance than getting the 
proper voltage to the primary side of your power transform- 
ers in your substation, whatever it might be. 


feeders are encountered. with the resultant 


acta 

sate. 
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Fig. 1——Suggested wiring arrangement for mills where long runs of wires 
or feeders are encountered, 
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Then, from these power circuits in the mill, there ts a 
bank of transformers for the 110-volt, three-phase humidt- 
fiers (if they are not 220-volt). Also there is a bank for the 
220-volt, three-phase, traveling cleaners—if you have such 
over your spinning frames. Then, too, there is a transformer 
for supplying 110-volt, single-phase current for the small 
fan-type unit heaters that so many of the mills have iristalled 
lately, which have the advantage of operating directly from 
their automatic thermostatic control at the 110-volt rating. 
This saves the expense of a separate magnetic switch for 
each heater, which would be required when low-voltage 
(12-volt) thermostats are used, all when 220-volt current 
might be used. 

Now, we come to the business at hand, that of discussing 
this village distribution system and its supply. This one- 
line wiring diagram shown in Fig. 1 is representative of 
some of the leading mills of the South, and particularly of 
the Johnston Mfg. Co. of Charlotte, N. C. In this case, 
600-volt power is taken from the low-voltage bus ahead of 
the main outdoor disconnect switches, so that the mill might 
be cut off completely without disturbing the power supply 
to the village. This 600-volt, three-phase power is then 
stepped up through a bank of two transformers connected 
in open-delta, to give 2,400-volt, three-phase power in the 
outgoing village feeder or distribution line. Then, along 
the lines out in the village, a transformer is installed for 
about every ten houses, or, with such a spacing as to give 
each house an average of one kilowatt of electricity. This 
would not carry too many electric ranges, or water heaters, 
either, if they all came on at once, or, if everyone in the 
village were to buy them and have them installed, but, it 


would allow for plenty of loading by small appliances, 


refrigerators, radios, etc. All of this has been backed up by 


experiences in not only many mill villages, but also in resi- 
dential sections on the lines of the Duke Power Co. and the 
Carolina Power Co., where there are usually several ranges 
and water heaters per transformer. Just bear this note of 
caution in mind: do not overlook lightning protection at 
each point of leaving the mill building, and also on each 
transformer out on the line. 


And, something else of much importance—mill lighting. 
In this case I don't mean fixtures and foot-candles and 


color-qualities, etc., but I mean the proper arrangement of 


transformers and wiring to provide plenty of current for 


your lights without the continual sputter and blinking of 
your fluorescent tubes, or the pale, “lightning bug” glow of 


incandescent bulbs. In this connection, there is a growing 
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INDUSTRIAL UNITS 


End view of industrial type 
unit showing flat top. These 
units are designed for general 
industrial use under normal 


atmospheric conditions. 


TEXTILE UNITS 


End view of textile mill unit 
showing peaked top especially 
designed to eliminate frequent 
cleanings and to offer outstand - 
ing protection against humidity, 


KILLED LIGHTING” 


MADE BY SPECIALISTS IN LIGHTING? 
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THIS SMART-LOCKING SLIMLINE 


fixture offers you more than just 
sleek beauty . it also offers a 
genuine “Skilled Lighting” unit for 
use with the new high efficiency 
SLIMLINE Lamps. Assures extra 
long service life with minimum 
maintenance. 

Typical of Wheeler engineering 
thoroughness is the exclusive aux- 
iliary lamp support at center of the 
fixture to prevent vibration of the 


8 foot lamps. Fixture channel is in- 


one piece available in either 
baked enamel or Wheeler triple- 
guarded vitreous porcelain enamel 
finish. Reflectors are furnished in 
vitreous porcelain enamel finish only. 


TWO TYPES: 
INDUSTRIAL-TEXTILE 
The new Wheeler SLIMLINE is 


made for regular industrial applica- 


> ‘ 
é 


SKILLED LIGHTING 


Fixtures 


tion or for textile mill ay 
Textile mill units have peaked 
channels to prevent accumulation 
of fly, lint, dust and moisture. 


HIGHEST EFFICIENCY 
SLIMLINE lamps operate at the 
highest efficiency of any lamps. 
The ‘y start instantly . no special 
ballasts needed. If increased inten- 
sity is desired, 300 MA ballast is 
available to replace 200 MA ballast 
using same lamps. 


EASIEST TO HANDLE 
SLIMLINE fixtures have only 2 
sockets . .. lamps have only | ter- 
minal pin in each end. Only two 8 
foot lamps for a double-length fix- 
ture. Get all the facts on the extra 
value of these new SLIMLINE 
Units. Write to Wheeler Reflector 
Company, 275 Congress St., Boston 
10, Massachusetts. 


application. 


Distributed Exclusively Through 
Electrical Wholesalers 


BETORS 


NCE 1881 
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MAINTENANCE & ENGINEERING 


tendency among all industrial plants, where there are nor- 
mally long runs of low-voltage wiring, such as for lighting, 
power, etc., to decentralize such system from a large trans- 
former at one point to several smaller ones located at a 
point in the center of each designated load area, sometimes 
referred to as a load-center. 

These smaller or load-center transformers are usually, 
and most economically, located at points inside the mil! 
building, right at the middle of the load, which is made 
possible by the use of either of the types approved by the 
Factory Insurance Association (F.I.A.) and the Associated 
Factory Mutual (F.M.) Inspection Service. These types are: 
(1) Liquid cooled, such as General Electric's Paranol, of 
Allis-Chalmers’ Astrakal, cooled transformers; (2) dry 
type, or air-cooled transformets. 


DELTA PRIMARY 


DELTA SECONDARY 


Fig. 2—Delta-delta for power, three-phase transformation which has 
heen the one most commonly used in the past. The ungrounded 
primary system will continue to supply power even though one of the 
lines is grounded due to a fault. If one of the transformers in the bank 
should fail, secondary power can be supplied from the two remaining 
units by changing to the open delta connection. Thus this type of con- 
nection is ideal from the standpoint of service continuity. 

The principal difference between these two types of 
transformers lies in their installation and concerns both 
appearance and cost of connections. The dry type is easily 
connected by means of conduit and boxes, with all wiring 
concealed and protected from mechanical injury in an ap- 
proved manner. Whereas, the liquid-cooled transformers, 
being more or less similar in type and appearance to the 
usual oil-cooled units for general outdoor use, do not lend 
themselves to interior wirtng so well inasmuch as you cannot 
conceal your wiring and protect it sufficiently for safe opera- 
tion. 

There are many more comments that may be made con- 
cerning transformers and their uses around various types of 
textile manufacturing plants, but we think that the high- 
lights have been presented in both this and the previous 
issue. 


Outline Insulation Inspection Program 


To provide maximum insulating value, all heat insula- 
tion requires a regular inspection and maintenance program, 
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the steps in such a maintenance program are outlined by 
the Magnesia Insulation Manufacturers Association, as fol- 
lows: 


(1) Periodic inspection to see that all sources of heat 
loss, such as new sections of piping, etc., are insulated. 

(2) Periodic evaluation of insulation thickness, since 
changes in operations or fuel costs may necessitate an 1n- 
crease in thickness. 

(3) Survey of insulation jacketing to check for adequate 
protection against weather, mechanical or chemical damage, 
etc... Scorched spots are thoroughly investigated, since they 
may indicate a crack or failure in the insulation under- 
neath, or may be a sign that the insulation ts too thin. 

(4) Check of the insulation for loosening. If due to 
excessive vibration of the insulated equipment, the cause of 
vibration. is eliminated, if possible, and the insulation is 
re-applied and tightened. Joints are pointed up with cement 
and the canvas or other jacketing replaced and securely 
sealed. If the vibration cannot be eliminated or reduced, 
another inethod of application of insulation may be neces- 
sary. 

(5) Examination for dents or cracks. Dents may be 
caused by mechanical abuse of insulation, such as erection 
of scaffolding, etc. The damaged section is cut out and a 
new one of the same size and shape ts wired on securely. 
The cracks are filled with insulating cement and the pro- 
tective jacketing is replaced. 7 

(6) Check after repairs of equipment due to difficulties 
such as water hammer, leaks, etc., which may have caused 
damage to the insutatron 

(7) Survey of insulation after disasters such as_ fires, 
floods, etc.. Lines or equipment on which insulation has 
been saturated by water should be brought up to full tem- 
perature slowly to prevent too rapid formation of steam be- 
tween the hot surface and the insulation 


Region No. 4 of the Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service has established regional headquarters in Room 144. 


Tariff Building, F Street (between Seventh and Eighth), 


Washington 25, D. C. This newly-created region covers the 
states of North Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia, West 
Virginia, and the District of Columbia. The Carolinas and 
Virginia formerly were under the jurisdiction of the region 
with headquarters at Atlanta, Ga. Conciliators assigned to 


these states in the past will continue to serve in their same 
areas. | 


LUBRICATION ENCINERFRING SERVICE was featured at the 
booth of Gulf Oil Corp. during the 15th Southern Textile Expo- 
sition at Greenville, 5. C.. last menth. In attendance were E. CG. 
Williams, A. ©. Buntin, O. K. Weatherwax, H. N. Hill. John 
Houton, A. N. Wright. Rey Burkhalder and William Rebinson. 
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Gat 


CONDITIONING 
HEATING 
HUMIDIFYING 


a nd Contractors 


Water Supply 


Waste Disposal 


404% S. Tryon St. 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


DESIGN — MANAGEMENT — FINANCE 


Business Surveys 


Sewerage Treatment 


Methods and Systems 


Cost and Expense Reduction 


W. K. DICKSON & CO. 


Phone 7696 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Speed up TEXTILE 
DRYING and DEHYDRATING 


with 
LAMPS 


Production goes up—costs go down 
—with Nalco Infra-red Lamps on 
the job to step up your drying and | 
dehydrating operations. By doing a 
thorough job—FASTER—Nalco ra- 
diant heat Lamps can save you 
time and money at these and other 
“bottleneck” points: 


Nalco Infra-Red Lamps may be 
had in either inside aluminumed 
(self-reflecting) type, shown at 
left, or clear glass type (for use : 
with reflectors) shown at right. @ DRYING: Rayons, printed cloth 

materials, glue, impregnations 


on textiles. 


e DEHYDRATING: Textiles, san- 
forizing machines, thread, rugs 
and carpets in final operations, 
wool blankets on 
machines. 


sonforizing 


Nalco Infra-Red Lamps are 
available in banks or strips. 


Write for your copy of “‘Drying Problems Made Easy.”” 


NORTH AMERICAN 
Slectrie L 


(20. 


St. Louis 6, Mo. 


1057 Tyler St. 


DESCRIBES THESE TWO YOGEE PRODUCTS 


Being durable, they are economical. And, the 


Vogel Number 10 
Seat-Action Closet 


For schools. factories. 
institutions. comfort 
stations, public and 
semi-public places. Will 
withstand hard con- 
tinuous use—free from 
complicated mecha- 
nism. A thorough, 
powertul flush is obtain- 
ed with about 4 gallons 


of water. 


VOCE! PRODUCTS 


v i= 


Joseph A. Vogel Company + Wilmington 99 - Delaware 


name Vogel is your assurance of efficient operation. 


VOGEL NUMBER 10 
SEAT-ACTION CLOSET 


VOGEL NUMBER 14 
SOUTHERN OUTFIT 


A durable, economical 
closet: for Mills, Fac- 
tories and all types of 
industrial installation. 
A real example of 
VOGEL QUALITY 
that will give years of 
economical, trouble- 
free service. 


(The Number 14 is not 
krost-I ) 


When installing the Number 14 Closet, 
trap must be set directly under bowl, 
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Bleaching, Dyeing 


The 27th Convention 


“MPONSORED by the Southeastern, South Central and 
Piedmont Sections, the 27th annual convention of the 
American Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists 
held at the Sheraton Bon Air, Augusta, Ga., Oct. 21-23, 
was pronounced one of the most successful and enjoyable 
in the history of the organization. Over 1,000 members 
and guests representing every textile state, Canada and two 
foreign countries, registered for the meeting, the first held 
in the South since 1941. | 


Samuel L. Hayes (left) of Ciba Co., toastmaster 
at the annual banquet; Douglas C. Newman 
(right) of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., gen- 
eral convention chairman. 


Credit for the efficient manner in which the convention 
was operated must go to the committee members who, under 
the able leadership of D. C. Newman, general convention 
chairman, worked diligently and conscientiously not only 
during the course of the event but for six preceding months 
on advance preparations. Apparently, few if any important 
details were overlooked. In the final analysis, major respon- 
sibility for the success or failure of an affair of this kind 
rests with the general chairman. In recognition of that fact 
and in appreciation of the tremendous amount of time, 
thought and effort he contributed toward making the con- 


Harold M. Chase receiving the Olney Medal award from Henry F. Herr- 
mann, president of the A. A. T. C. C. 
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vention a success, the three Southern Sections, at the annual 
banquet presented Mr. Newman with a handsome wrist 
watch, suitably engraved. 

Annual conventions of the A. A. T. C. C. are definitely 
on the serious side and as usual the first three days at 
Augusta were devoted to technical sessions, all of which 
were well attended. The technical papers were unusually 
excellent and emphasized the appropriateness of the con- 
vention theme which was ‘Advancing Textiles Through 
Research.” First prize in the intersectional prize paper 
contest went to the Piedmont Section for the paper, ‘‘Sta- 
bility of Vat Colors at Elevated Temperatures; second 
prize to the Northern New England Section for the paper, 
“A Specialized Study of Treated Textiles;”’ third prize to 
the Philadelphia Section for the paper, “Some Phases of 
High Temperature Dyeing.” Dr. Louis A. Olney, president 
emeritus of the association, acted as “‘chief justice” and 
announced the awards. 

The Thursday and Friday night dinners and the annual 
banquet Saturday were held in the Crystal Room of the 
Bon Air. Thursday's dinner, at which A. A. T. C. C. 
President Henry, F. Herrmann presided, was featured by 
the Olney Medal award presentation to Harold M. Chase 
of Dan River Mills, Danville, Va. Mr. Chase, known and 
beloved throughout the textile chemical and dyestuff indus- 
try, is now director of research and superintendent of dye- 


The welcome sign (above) was out for delegates to the A. A. T. C. C. 
convention at the Sheraten-Bon Air Hotel (below). 
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Why Butterworth Builds 
a Palmer Range this way 


Take a practical mill man’s word for it— on Pad and Tenter. There are specially 
the latest type Butterworth-built Palmer designed tension controls between each 
Finishing Range gives more production _ unit. 

and better tension control than ever 
before possible. It includes these Butter- 
worth Machines: 


We built this latest-type Palmer Range 
with practical mill men offering sugges- 
tions and criticism at every stage. It put 


(a) 4-roll horizontal Pad or Quetsch; our design department on the spot—but 
(b) 60-foot straight automatic Tenter we like it that way. And so do our 
with automatic rail guiders at customers. 


entering end; 
(c) Palmer finishing unit with 60- 
inch diameter Cylinder and 


Winder. 8 h 
This high-speed range is driven by AC- u tte r wo rt 
DC generator set with individual motors 4 w. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., Phila. 25, Pa 


PROVIDENCE DIVISION, Providence, R. I. - 1211 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. - W. J. Westaway Co., Hamilton, 
Ont. - ARGENTINA: Storer & Cia., Buenos Aires - AUSTRALIA: Noel P. Hunt & Co., Ltd., Melbourne - BELGIAN 
CONGO: Paul Pflieger & Co. - BOLIVIA: Schneiter & Cia.. Ltda., La Paz - BRAZIL: Cia. Industria e Commercia. Sao 
Paulo e Rio de Janeiro - CHILE: Schneiter & Cia., Ltda., Santiago - COLOMBIA: C. E. Halaby & Co., Medellin - CUBA: 
Thos. F. Turrull, Havana - ECUADOR: Richard O. Custer, §. A., Quito - FRANCE: Georges Campin, Le Perreux, Seine; 
Rene Campin, Sceaux, Seine - MEXICO: Slobotzky, S. A., Mexico, D. F. - MIDDLE EAST, MEDITERRANEAN, 
BALKANS, AUSTRIA, HUNGARY, CZECHOSLOVAKIA, INDIA: Arlind Corporation - NORWAY: Dr. Ing. Otto Falken- 
berg, Oslo - PERU: Custer & Thommen, Lima - SOUTH AFRICA: Texmaco, Johannesburg - SWEDEN: Elof Hansson 
Goteborg - URUGUAY: Storer & Cia., Ltda., Montevideo -« VENEZUELA: Herbert Zander & Co., Caracas. 


Let us tell you about the results in terms of 
increased production and better finishing. 
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ing at Dan River Mills, with which organization he has 
been connected since 1917. The Olney Medal is inscribed 
“For Achievement.in Textile Chemistry,” and Mr. Chase 
is the first Southerner to receive this coveted honor. 


Impromptu entertainment: at left, Art Thompson organizes and leads a 
barber shop quartet; at right. Basil Browder renders a solo. 


Enjoyable features of the Thursday dinner included the 
entertainment furnished by Graham Jackson and his Planta- 
tion Group from Atlanta, Ga., and the ‘by special request’ 
vocal solos by Basil D. Browder, vice-president of Dan 
At the 


Friday night dinner. the research committee chatrmen made 


River Mills and possessor of a magnificent voice 


their reports and several technical papers were presented. . 

Special events for the ladies included a tea at the Augusta 
Country Club Thursday afternoon, a bus tour to points of 
historical interest Friday afternoon, and a_ special dinner 
and magic show Friday evening, starring the widely known 
sleight-of-hand expert, Art Thompson. 

The convention was concluded with the annual banquet 
Saturday evening, at which Sam Hayes, as expected, gave a 
scintillating performance in his role as toastmaster. The 
program included an acknowledgment by Mr. Newman ot 
the work done by the committee chairmen, committee mem- 
bers and chairmen of the three Southern sections: President 
Herrmann’s annual report; and an outstanding address by 
Hugh M. Comer, president of Avondale Mills. Sylacauga, 
Ala., whose unusual subject was “Eleven Times Ninety-Six 
Cents Is Better Than Ten Times a Dollar.” 

The 1949 convention of the A. A. T. C. C.-will be held 
at the Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. Walter 


~ 


- 


Nova Chemical, dining; Jack Anderson, Peerless Woolen Mills, banquet; 


Thompson, Ciba, publicity. 


Co. (Seutheastern Section) and Raymond Seymour (Seuth Central Section). 
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COMMITTEES AND SECTIONAL CHAIRMEN——tFront row. left te right: John Neely of Burlington Mills 
Section: J. A. Franklin of Du Pont, assistant general convention chairman: 
Mills, reservations; VY. B. Holland, Cannon Mills, technical program. Back row, left to right: Charles Spratt, National Aniline, finance: J. L 


F. Fancourt, Il, of W. F. Fancourt Co., Philadelphia, will 
act as general chairman. 

Three papers of interest presented during the cotton 
symposium at the general technical meeting were: “Cotton 
Plans A Research Program,’ by Dr. Leonard Smith of 
Washington, director of utilization research, National Cot- 
ton Council of America; “Recent Research on Cotton Prop- 
erties at the Southern Regional Research Laboratory,’ by 
Kyle Ward, Jr., Southern Regional Research Laboratory, 
New Orleans, La.; and ‘Modern Trends in Piece-Goods 
Preparation, Dyeing and Finishing,” by C. Norris Rabold 
of Erwin Cotton Mills Co., Cooleemee, N. C. 


Dr. Smith explained that the Agricultural Research and 


i Marketing Act of 1946 will make available an increased 


store of research knowledge to be applied to the needs of 
textile mills, textile finishers and suppliers of textile chem- 
icals. Under the act, he added, research is going forward 
through contracts with public and private laboratories on 
such problems as fundamental characteristics of cotton fiber, 
improved cotton products, cotton ginning, cleaning of cot- 
ton prior to shipment to mills, mechanized cotton produc- 
tion and insect control. 


At left, registration in the lobby; at right. Chairman Kemp Haynes and 
his first lieutenant, Mrs. Bettie O. Pitts, manage to smile after the 1,100 
in attendanee have been registered. 


Mr. Ward discussed the work of the Southern. Regional! 


Research Laboratory on projects aimed at increasing the 
utilization of cotton. He briefly described the studies of 


draping quality, luster, crease resistance, mildew resistance, 
resistance to weathering, slipperiness and resistance to cling- 
ing, resistance to chemicals, linting, elasticity, ‘resiliency, 


. chairman of the Piedmont 
Newman, Du Pont, ceneral chairman: T. R. Smith, Wiscassett 


. Wyman, 


Kemp Haynes, Rohm & Hass, registration and reception: Junius Smith. 
TEXTILE BULLETIN and The KNITTER, printing; Laurie Whittelsey, Augusta Chemical, transportation; W. B. Griffin, Kali Mfg. Co.. ladies: A. R. 
Not present for the picture were Robert W. Philip of Callaway Mills (entertainment), Russell Cill 


of Seuthern Sizing 
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Random shots of dinner and after-dinner guests. 


The head table at the annual banquet: left to right, Samuel H. Swint, Henry F. Herrmann, Hugh M. Comer, D. C. Newman, P. J. Kennedy, Dr. Louis 
A. Olney, Gen. Raymond O. Barton and Jerome A. Franklin. 
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flex life, tensile strength, absorbency, resistance to abrasion, 
water repellency, resistance to fire, and elongation 
Significant developments that have taken place in the 
past year in preparation, dyeing and finishing was consid 
ered by Mr. Rabold. In preparation, he said, most of the 
new installations for the boiling-out and bleaching of cot- 
ton consists of continuous ranges where this operation ts 
carried out in a few hours. A recent chemical development, 
In the 
dyehouse, Mr. Rabold stated, much chemical research on the 
reactions of vat colors at high temperatures has been going 
on, with much.more to be done. 


he added, indicates an even shorter processing time. 


A continuous titration 
system, recently announced, may prove to be of considerable 
-help in dye bath control, he said. 
pointed out, 


In rayon finishing, he 
improvements in tension control are to be 
noted. Continuous preparation and dyeing under relatively 
tensionless conditions show additional advances as does the 
drying and curing of resin finishes in air lay and loop dry- 
ers, he noted. 


Dancing couples, 
>mith and Mrs. 
lark. 


William H. 


from left to right: the 
George McCarty; Tom Marlowe 


Bertolets; Tom 


and Mrs. Thorne M. 


Of particular interest at the testing and auxiliaries group 
meeting were papers by Elden D. Haller and Marshall H. 
Odeen of National Technical Laboratories, South Pasadena. 
Calif.; “Some Interesting Applications of pH Meters and 
Spectrophotometers in the Textile and Dye Industry; A. 
H. Noble, Jr., of Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc., Charlotte, 
N. C.; "The Effect of Temperature on Finishing Com- 
pounds; and Sidney M. Edelstein of Dexter Chemical 
Corp. and Carl Z. Draves of General Dyestuff Corp., “A 
Re-Examination of Wetting Tests.” 

The general subject of applications of pH meters and 
spectrophotometers in plant control and laboratory analysis 
and research was considered in the paper by Mr. Haller and 
Mr. Odeen, who cited particular examples to illustrate the 
usefulness of the instruments. Mr. Noble's discussion was 
aimed at providing the technical man in the mill with data 
on various finishing oils, fatty amide softeners, weighters, 
etc., which are used in every-day practice. In “A Re-Exam- 
ination of Wetting Tests,’’ Mr. Edelstein and Mr. Draves 
outlined the more common errors of interpretation and dis- 
cussed the choice of a particular method to fit particular 
practical conditions, offering suggestions for interpretation 
of data from each of the various wetting tests. 

Discussing “Requirements of Petroleum Solvents in Pig 
mented Robert A: Billmeier of 
the Socony-Vacuum Laboratories, Brooklyn, N. Y., 


Textile Printing Pastes,” 
pointed 
out that the relative concentrations of the three hydrox arbon 
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Jim Sandridge (left) with Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Cone, Jr. 


types found in petroleum solvents used as thinners are im- 
portant to maximum performance of emulsions in pigment 
printing, with the best over-all performance obtained when 
the mineral spirits contain 16 to 20 per cent of aromatic 
components and the balance is made up of paraffins and 
napthenes. Other papers heard during the printing group 
meeting included ‘Textile Printing, Skill or Mystery,” by 
Elliot Broadbent, assistant manager of. Glenlyon Print 


Works, Phillipsdale, R. 1, and 


n iq ues 


Textile Printing Tech- 
by Francis S.. Richardson, vice-president of Wal- 
drich Co,, Delawanna, N. J. A sound’ movie 
Pigmented Emulsions for Textile Printing.” 
sented during this session. : 


in color, 
was also pre- 


The challenge of a quality-conscious consuming public ts 
being met by the textile industry and the standard for top 
quality merchandise has been raised tremendously since 
the war, according to Weldon G. Helmus of Fair Lawn 
(N. J.) Finishing Co.,. addressing the non-cellulisic fibers 
group meeting. Discussing “Latest Developments in the 
Dyeing and Finishing of Synthetic Fibers,’ Mr. Helmus 
stated that new and improved synthetic fibers have: given 
impetus to better procedures in the processing field. 

Consumer complaints as they are received at the laundry 
was discussed by Lee G. Johnston of the American Insti- 
tute of Laundering, Joliet, Ill., under the title, “Consumer 
Problems Created by New Fabrics and Finishes.” Other 
papers heard during the non-cellulosic fibers group meet- 
ing included “Application of Leuco Esters of Vat Dyestuffs 
to Wool” by Dr. Hans Luttringhaus of General Dyestuff 
New York, and “Low Temperature Properties of 
Textile Materials,’ Ernest R. Kaswell of 
Boston, Mass. 


( Orp., 
Fabric Research 
Laboratories. Inc... 


The Southeastern Section of the American Association of 
Textile Chemists and Colorists will hold its final 1948 
meeting at the Atlanta (Ga.) Athletic Club Dec. 4. The 
meeting will feature a technic al program session beginning 
at 4 P. M. The technical program will consist of a presen- 
tation of the paper entered by the section in the Intersec- 
tional Contest at the 27th National Convention in Augusta, 
Ga. Dr. Howard M. Waddle of West Point Mfg. Co., who 
was chairman of the committee preparing the paper, will 


present this paper. This will be followed by a symposium 
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Plants, Branches and Warehouses 
Plants; Passaic, Carlstadt, N. J.; Los Angeles, Calif. 


Warebouses: Providence, R. 1.; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Utica, N. Y.; Chicago, Ill; Greenville, S. C 
Chattanooga, Knoxville, Tenn, 
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ORATOL L-48 


The problem in the scouring operation is to condition the goods to 
obtain even dyeing and level shades, and a fibre properly prepared 
for later operations. _ 


The powerful detergency . . . rapid scouring action... great rins- 
ability... and effectiveness of Oratol L-48 in neutral, acid, or alkaline 
solutions make it logical to expect cleaner goods better prepared for 
bleaching, dyeing, or printing. This means: 

1. Fewer rejects and redyes 3. Clean, vibrant colors 


2. More level dyeing— 4. Improved hand 
less streakiness 


Other important advantages include more rapid cleansing and rins- 
ing, less water requirement, and a speeding up of production through 
greater latitude of operation. 


Ask our representative for full details on Oratol L-48, or, write 
today for technical data and generous free sample for testing. 
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on starch which has been arranged by the Corn Industries 
Research Foundation who have asked technical representa- 
tives of the various starch industries to comprise a panel of 


Springs Gotton Mill 


By JAMES T. McADEN 


FENWENTY years ago the management of Springs Cotton 
Mills began to consider seriously the idea of building 
bleachery to handle its gray goods production of many 
millions of yards. The idea was to construct a bleachery at 
Fort Mill, but the project was given up when the 
impracticality of a small plant was faced. Two decades of 
thinking and planning resulted on the 17th of this month 
in the formal opening of the Grace Bleachery of Springs 
Cotton Mills at Grace, S. C 


caster. 


.. $'X or seven miles from Lan- 


Actual plans for the just-completed bleachery were started 
in 1936. War and resultant shortages postponed beginning 
of construction until three years ago this month. Now the 
huge plant stands ready to process three million yards of 
Springs fabrics each week. According to President Elliot: 
White Springs, Grace Bleachery (named for his mother) 
was designed for flexibility; in effecting this flexibility many 
plans had to be changed between the time ground was 
cleared and construction was completed. Thé Springs man. 
agement thought at first that three million dollars would do 
the job; the Atlanta, Ga., engineering firm of Robert & Co. 
Associates looked at the original specifications and imme- 
diately said five million; it subsequently went to seven, and 
finally wound up costing 13 million dollars. 

The foregoing information was brought out by Mr. 
Springs when he spoke briefly to members of the Piedmont 
Section of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
meeting Nov. 17 at the bleachery as guests of Springs Cot- 
ton Mills. Cost of the plant ran high because it is laid out 
to handle six million yards per week, following installation 
_of additional machinery but no more construction. Even at 
that, Mr. Springs said, the cost could have run much higher 
if there had not been considerable effort to stockpile mate- 
rials, the prices of which were increasing steadily during 
the three-year building period. 

Although test runs have found the bleached and finished 


fabrics to be very satisfactory, says Mr. several 


Springs, 


cE 


* F 


Exterior view of Springs Cotten Mills’ 
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CX perts. 


The business session and banquet will be held at 
Members attending the banquet will hear Robert 
W. Philip, vice-president and director of research of Calla- 
way Mills Co., 
recent trip to England. 


give a talk relating his experience on his 


brace Bleachery 


Editorial Director 


problems attendant to the huge project are yet to be solved. 
Although no village for operatives has been built, 100 
homes are being constructed for the supervisory personnel 
which will oversee the planned seven-day, 24-hour operation 
of the bleachery. The Celanese rayon plant at nearby Rock 
Hill and Du Pont's proposed Orlon plant at neighboring 
Camden will affect the potential labor supply, and Mr. 
Springs says that a village at Grace is indicated even though 
his competitors in the textile industry are shucking their 
villages as fast as possible. One of the features of the 
bleachery most attractive to workers is the modern cafeteria, 


where hot and balanced meals. are minimum 


available at 
cost. 

At present Grace Bleachery 1s operating one shift with 
200 persons on the payroll, and turning out some 500,000 
yards per week. When in full operation the plant will 
employ about a thousand people. 

Plain logic put the bleachery where it stands today. The 
site 1s Close to water as well as railroad and highway facili- 
ties. The thousand-acre site ts flat, and about as near the 
center of Springs spinning and weaving plants at Kershaw, 
Lancaster, Chester and Fort Mill as possible. In addition, 
only 5,000 kilowatts of the 15,000-kilowatt capacity power 
plant are needed for bleachery operations; the remaining 
ten thousand will serve as a standby for the textile manufac- 
turing plants. 

The main building covers approximately 11 acres, is 
1,000 by 400 feet at ground level. 


There is a 200 by 400- 
foot second story at the east end 


, and a three-story, 100,000- 
square-foot finished and gray goods warehouse is going up 
at the northeast. The plant area is enclosed by a fence 21/, 
A railroad siding goes the full length of 
the north side, and the west end is designed to receive truck 
as well as rail shipments. 


miles in length. 


The south end ts laid out to 
allow for future expansion. 
The plant was engineered by Robert & Co. Associates. 


and built by the Springs Cotton Mills construction depart- 


| 


new Grace Bleachery. 
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SOLVAY 


Products for the 


Textile industry 


AMMONIUM CHLORIDE 
CAUSTIC POTASH 


CAUSTIC SODA 

LIQUID CHLORINE 
POTASSIUM CARBONATE 
SODA ASH 


SODIUM NITRITE 


CALCIUM CHLORIDE 


SOLVAY SALES DIVISION 


40 Rector Street, New York 6. 


} 


Butterworth Expansion Pul- 
leys. Scroll type, open (above ) 
and closed. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. Butterworth Scroll- 


type Expansion Pulleys are now in stock in Ponerw- 
ing diameters: 1434"x1814”: 17”x22”: 

231/,"; 24"x30”.. All have 6-inch face which. can 
be cut down if necessary. All are bored for smallest 


diameter and can be rebored and splined as required. 


PABST 
SALES COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Cope, 1968 Warehouses at Jersey City, and Textile 
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H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS COMPANY 
Serving the Textile Industry Since 1820 
Main Office and Works: Philadelphia 25, Pa. 
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BLEACHING, DYEING & FINISHING 


ment, whose chief is E. Lyle Scruggs. It is red brick tile 
outside, glazed tile inside. Window frames are surrounded 
by glass brick to provide additional light. The two-story 
section on the east end follows the South American archi- 
tectural trend; limestone slabs used as window trim keep 
direct sunlight off windows. Three colors of tile are used 
inside: cream for the upper walls, buff on the lower, and a 
terra cotta base; built into the base are metal troughs with 
drains every 15. feet to catch condensation and dripping. 
The processing area has a concrete slab roof covered by four 
inches of Foamglass and topped by regulation gravel and 
tar roofing. The ground floor has a patented Kalman-sealed 
cement finish; the second story put-up and packing room 
has wooden flooring. 

In the procéssing area all machinery ts stainless steel, 
latest type. You see H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. name- 
plates practically everywhere, and every machine is equipped 
with a Brown Instrument Co. controller or recorder. Goods 
delivered by the various Springs mills to the bleachery’s 
receiving platforms go ‘into the gray storage room, and 
thence to the gray room to be worked up for processing. 
Goods arrive from the mills on 20 to 40-inch rolls, depend- 
ing on fabric construction. From the gray room goods go 
to singeing machines (located in a fire-protected enclosure), 
then to gray bins. Motorized guides on rails distribute 
fabric evenly in the gray bins for a four-hour desizing, etc. 
From there goods go to mercerizing and/or bleaching 
ranges, then to white bins, then are dyed or finished and 
sent to the put-up and packing room, where sewing also is 
performed. 

Types of goods finished at the bleachery include wide 
and narrow sheeting, pillow cases, pillow tubing, carded 
and combed broadcloth, jeans, poplins, twills, print cloths 
and handkerchief cloth. Goods received in the morning 
can be ready for shipment that afternoon. 

The Becco continuous system with tight-strand washers 
is used in rope bleaching. Two ranges have open-width 


Cloth seiilina, out of a wide drying and starching machine. 
Mathieson steamers, and Williams units are employed for 
washing in open width. The steamer arrangement is de- 
scribed as “unusual.”’ 

There are five finishing ranges. One is for goods up to 
100 inches in width, the next is for 80-inch maximum 
width, and three more handle up to 50 inches. The first 
two ranges are equipped with scutcher, water mangle, dry 
cans, starch mangle, a second set of dry cans, cold spray 
atomizer and calender. The three smaller ranges are similar 
except for deletion of the atomizer and calender. Added to 
the wide ranges are single doubling and double doubling for 
putting up sheeting. The four duplex Sanforizers have 50- 
inch faces, two rolling calenders and one facing calender. 
The rope bleaching range operates at 200 yards per minute, 
the open-width range at 100 y. p.m. Merc erizing 1s carried 
out at 90 yards per minute, finishing ranges run at 100 
y. p. m., and the Sanforizers at 40 to 100. 

The: dyeing department is expectéd to be in operation 
next- month. It contains three continuous dyeing. ranges 
equipped with Williams units, two hot-flue vapor dryers 


A general view of the bleaching machinery. 
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: The modern cafeteria, where hot meals may be secured by Grace The A. S. M. E. meeting hears W. F. Covin explain details of the Grace 
Bleachery workers. Bleachery. 


ix 


One of the final processes——Sanforizing on 50-inch machines. 
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BLEACHING, DYEING & FINISHING 


and 13 jigs. Sets of dry cans are hooked to the end of each 
dyeing range. The dyeing department will process vat, 
sulphur and naphthol colors at approximately 100 yards per 
minute, 

In the put-up and packing room are folders, doublers 
(for packaging rolled goods sold to the counter trade), 
winders, inspecting machines and a baling machine. Two 
elevators and a roll lift conveyor (continuous) are employed 
to get goods from the first to the second floor and back. 


The bleachery 1S equipped with very modern physical 


and chemical laboratory. Next to it is a conditioning room 


for tensile strength testing. Laboratory equipment includes 
a Weather-Ometer. Fade-Ometer. Launder-Ometer, jabora- 
tory model Williams unit for making test dyeing runs. 


_ extractor, wash wheel. Filt-R-Still with capacity of 30. gal- 


lons of distilled water per hour. steam table. and two 


‘Chemical benches. supplied with gas, water, steam, air and 


electricity. Metal hoods take away chemical fumes. 

An up-to-date machine shop on the main floor will handle 
all types of plant maintenance. In it are one large and two 
small lathes, milling machines, shaper, drill press, metal- 
cutting band saw and pipe threader. 

A basement area is used for bulk chemical storage. Six 
20,000-gallon plate steel tanks hold’ caustic soda, another 
tank of the same size contains silicate of soda, two 5,000 
gallon aluminum tanks hold hydrogen peroxide, and aceti 
acid is ‘stored in a 12,000-gallon rubber-lined tank. Mixing 
of starches and chemicals takes place in a mezzanine floor 
area directly above the stainless steel starch mafigles. Starch 
and chemicals are conveyed to the mezzanine by fork lift 
trucks and hoists, and come back down by gravity feed. 

The Grace Bleachery pumping station on the Catawba 
River is three-quarters of a mile from the plant's ten- 
million-gallon raw water reservoir; the pumping station has 
a capacity of 1;500,000 gallons per hour, running through 
four 7,000-gallons-per-minute pumps. Raw water is pumped 
to the filter plant, then through Roberts filters, then goes 
into a clear water reservoir which holds five million gallons. 
The clear water is taken to a 500,000-gallon clear water 
reservoir, which parcels it out in chlorinated form by gravity 
teed to the plant proper or power house. Steam, boiler 
capacity 1s 300,000 pounds per hour. Some 18,000 gallons 
of propane gas are stored near the power plant. The fire 
pumps can handle 1,500 gallons per minute. 

From the power house a long tunnel, which 1s 14 by 
16 feet, runs to the middle of the main plant. In it are a 
20-inch cold processing water line, a 24-inch low-pressure 
steam line, a ten-inch intermediate pressure steam line, and 
a 12-inch steam condensate return line. Electric power lines 
run parallel to the water and steam lines. There are three 
motor generator rooms. All generator sets, as well as oper- 
Electric. 
Throughout the plant are 21 hot water heaters, located near 


ating motors within. the plant, are Gé<eneral 


potnt of use and set up to provide the desired temperatures 
Also found in the plant is a series of ducts for controlled 
ceiling heating in cold months. Fresh air is distributed by 
spot cooling in warm months, and this air is warmed in the 
Winter. 7 

As announced at the A. S. M. E. meeting, here is the fist 
of executive personnel at the bleachery: H. R. Mathewson, 
assistant to President Springs; Robert S. Stribling, general 
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manager; W. F. Covin, assistant to the general manager; 
J. B. Lasley, plant engineer; J. M. Sharp, superintendent of 
finishing; C. E. Stout, superintendent of bleaching; Walter 
M. Housch, superintendent of dyeing; G. H. Latunes, super- 
intendent of put-up and packing; J. D. Leslie, superintend- 
ent of the filter plant; and R. M. Hughes, chief chemist. 
Walter C. King, superintendent of power for the Springs 
organization, also attends to bleachery power. | 


One of the most interesting installations of textile mill 
instrumentatton made during the past Summer by The Fox- 
boro (Mass) Co. is in the mill of the Lippitt Worsted Co., 
Woonsocket, R. I., where recording CycleLog controllers in 
the office of the overseer maintain complete automatic con- 
trol of seven dye kettles in the adjoining dye house. A 
particularly unusual aspect of this installation is that the 
instruments were purchased, following the test operation of 
a CycleLog controller, not in the Lippitt mill but in the. 
plant of a nearby friendly competitor. 3 

The Foxboro CycleLog controller is a complete program, 
control unit which, without the use of cams or any auxiliary 
instrument, provides automatic control of the entire dyeing 
cycle. Infinite variations in the dyeing schedule are possi- 
ble and can be made almost instantly by merely setting the 
control knobs on the front of the instrument case. In the 
office of the overseer, in the Lippitt mill, eight CycleLog 
controllers are pedestal-mounted against one wall. When 
the operator reports that a dye kettle is loaded, the overseer 
sets the four knobs of the corresponding controller, thus 
starting the cycle. From then on, until the end of the dye- 
ing operation, some 3!/, hours later,-the entire cycle 1s 
under automatic control, following precisely the schedule 
pre-determined by the knob settings. These adjustments in- 
clude: starting point for temperature rise, rate of rise, hold- 
ing temperature, and holding period. Throughout the en- 
tire cycle the instrument makes its chart record, and bulls- 


eye lamps show the overseer, at a glance, exactly what ts 
happening at each of the seven kettles, whether it is on the 
‘rise’ or the “‘hold’’ or at the “end of cycle.” 


* 


Bernard Rivers (right) overseer of dyeing, and his assistant, Hurold 
Lemire, in the dye house of Lippitt Wersted Co. at Woonsocket, R. I. 
Sinee this photograph was taken another Foxboro CycleLog controller 
has been installed, making eight in all. 
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...BY CEREY 


A rich harmony of color tones promises 


to put this great-dress at the top of the 
season's hit parade. Its a Kane-Weill 
original, created from 100% pure wool 
woven into large bands of claret-red, beige 
and earth-brown by W oolens, Inc., 
one of the many leading names in fashion 
among Sandoz customers. 

Heavy shades like these require the 
use of the best chrome dyes that will stand 
mill fulling without bleeding. For such 
purposes, the following Sandoz dyes are 
outstanding. 

METOMEGA CHROME. BORDEAUX 2BL 

METOMEGA CHROME BROWN RLL 

METOMEGA CHROME YELLOW ME 


Their excellent fastness to carbonizing 
also assures the dyer that the finished piece 
will meet the designer's color specifica- 
tions. And the ultimate wearer can be 
sure of the garment’s fastness to sunlight. 
weather, perspiration and dry cleaning. 

It is for such reasons that Sandoz colors 
are used in so many of the fabrics -gowns 
and carpets, upholstery and suitings — 
that find their way to the best-seller list. 

For acid, chrome or direct dyes... or 
auxiliary chemicals ... for both natural 


and synthetic fibres... be guided by the 


successful “color achievements you see 
aE: in these Sandoz advertisements. 


Application laboratories and stocks at Boston, Philadelphia, Charlotte, Chicago, Los Angeles, Toronto. + Other branches at Providence and Paterson. 
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Advantages cf Running DAYCCS on Your Frames 


@ Greater coefficient of friction @ Uniformly flexible from 
@No inside rib apron to apron 
~ @Nondirectional @ Won't pick up lint 
@ Will handle cotton and | @ Won't curl 
synthetics @ Unaffected by hard ends 


| 

by 


getting 10% more uniform yarn 


u 


another reason leading mill 


men insist on Dayco Aprons 


Every day more and more mill 
men realize that frame for frame, 
it’s the Dayco Aprons that 


consistently deliver the most 


uniform yarn. That’s why over- 
seers everywhere are insisting 
that every frame in their spinning 
rooms be 100 per cent Dayco 
equipped. Nondirectional Daycos 
can be put on either way. Their 
nonstretch feature keeps them 
on the frames . .. when you 
start up with Daycos, they 
stay on! And, in addition. their 
specially engineered, white satin 
finished drafting surface elimi- 
nates marking of the yarn... 
keeps surface free of dirt and elimi- 
nates gathering of lint. This means 


less cleaning, less clearer waste. 


If you aren’t running Daycos 


now, it will pay to have one of 
our textile machine engineers call 
on you. Just drop a card to The 
yton Rubber Company, Textile 
Di&Ksion, Main Sales Office, W ood- 
side Ruilding, Greenville, S. C. 


a 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


Forrest M. Davidson, superintendent of 
the Celanese Lanese Corp. plant at Burling- 
ton, N. C., was married Nov. 12 to: Mary 
Davis of Winston-Salem, N. C. 


A. L. Shuford of Warlong Glove Mfg. 
Co., Conover, N. C., recently was re-elected 
president of the Work Glove Institute, Inc. 
Robert Schultheiss of Riegel Textile Corp.., 
New York, was made a director of the 
institute, 


Clifton H. Leary, head of the shipping 


department at Chatham Mfg. Co., Elkin, 
N. C., recently was elected president of the 
Elkin Kiwanis Club... Charles W. Arm- 
strong, Jr., of the Chatham wet finishing 
department, was elected to the club's board 
of directors for a two-year period. 


B. Everett Jordan, executive of Sellers 
Mfg. Co:; Saxapahaw, N. C., is head of the 
Alamance. County Hospital Commussion 
which next Spring will begin construction 
of a 100-bed county hospital at Burlington, 


James T. Porter, vice-president of Pied- 
mont Cotton Mills, Egan, Ga., has assumed 
the additional duties of company treasurer. 
Mrs. Catherine T. Tift continues as. secre- 
tary. 


Joe L. Lanier, executive vice-president of 
West Point (Ga. ) Mtg. Co., has been elect- 
ed president of the Lanett (Ala.) Bleachery 
& Dye Works succeeding his father, the 
late George H. Lanier. Mr. Lanier also was 
named president of the West Point sud- 
sidiary, Dixie Cotton Mills at LaGrange, 
Ga.; succeeding his father in that post. 
George Olmsted, Jr., was named to the 
board of directors at Dixie Cotton Mills, 
succeeding the late Mr. Lanier. . . . Three 
new members added to the board of direc- 
tors at West Point Mfg. Co. at the recent 
stockholders meeting were: Richard G. 
Conant of New York, Western Howland 
of Boston, and Joe L. Jennings of West 
Pornt. _ All other officers of the above 
mentioned firms were re-elected. 


George B. Sessions has succeeded W. 
Wilson Aultman, resigned, as general su- 
perintendent and production manager at 
Newberry (S. C.) Textile Mills. Mr. 
Sessions previously was cottons mills super- 
intendent at the Ware Shoals (S. C.) Dt- 
vision of Reigel Textile Corp. 


W. T. Morton is the new overseer of 
spinning at the Spartanburg, S. C., plant of 
Mills Mill. Mr. Morton, who formerly: was 
associated with the Gaffney (S. C.) Mfg. 
Co., succeeded S, C. Smart, who resigned 
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to accept a similar post at McCormick (S. 
C.) Spinning Mill, Inc. 


Marvin Poovey, formerly of Raeford, N. 
C.,. has been appointed superintendent of 
the New City Mill of Carolina Mills, Inc., 
at Newton, N. C. He succeeds W. L. 
Brightwell, resigned. 


Jack Lawrence, Jr., has: joined Ideal Ma- 
chine Shops, Inc., Bessemer City, N. C., as 
engineer and sales representative and will 
be available to mills principally in Georgia, 
Alabama, Tennessee and Mississippi. Mr. 
Lawrence is a graduate textile engineer 
trom Alabama Polytechnic Institute and his 
current ofhice Box West 
Blocton, Ala. 


J. R. Hix, secretary and treasurer of 
Grier Mills at North Wilkesboro. N. C.. 
has been appointed to the board of direc- 
tors of the new Wilkes General Hospital 
to be erected at North Wilkesboro, 


add ress 1S 


Robert H. Turner has resigned as supeér- 
intendent of weaving for Borden Mills, 
Inc., Kingsport, Tenn., to accept the posi- 
tion of plant superintendent with Gold-Tex 
Fabrics Corp., Mill Division, Rock Hill, 


Harvey Ewing has been promoted from 
assistant to overseer of weaving at Mill No. 
1 of Republic Cotton Mills, Great Falls, 
S. C., a subsidiary of J. P. Stevens & Co., 
Inc. 


Charles L. Tidwell has been named gen- 
eral superintendent at Dunean Mill, Green- 
ville, S$. C., succeeding the late Joseph C. 
McCall. Mr. Tidwell has been with Dunean 
since 1941, and prior to assuming his new 
position was head of the throwing depart- 
ment. 


Richard G. Coker, secretary and chief 
engineer of Sonoco Products Co., Harts- 
ville, S$. C., recently was elected vice-chair- 
man of the South Carolina State Commis- 
sion of Forestry. Mr. Coker for a number 
of years has been active in forestry work in 
the state. 


C. E. Peurifoy has been promoted. from 
assistant to. overseer of spinning at the 
Woodruff, S. C., plant of the Brandon 
Corp. of Greenville, S. C. Mr. Peurifoy 
succeeds Smiley Griffin, resigned, who is 
now making his home at Savannah, Ga. 


R. L. Reid, formerly with the Harden 
(N. C.) Mfg. Co., and D. Jordan of New 
York have been named secretary and treas- 
urer, respectively, of the new Spatex Corp. 
of Charlotte, N. C. Spatex recently took 


over the former Hoskins plant of Textron 
Southern, Inc., and will place production 
entirely on combed lawns. - 

Ray Ketchmark, staff representative for 
the textile section of the National Safety 
Council, has resigned. from that position to 
become safety director for the Schoolfield 
(Va.) Division of Dan River Mills, Dan- 
ville, Va. 


John Tillett, Jr., a recent graduate of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Bos- 


ton, has joined the staff of Pneumafil Corp. 


at Charlotte, N. C. He is the son of the late 
treasurer of Leaksville Woolen Mills. Inc. 


W. Wilson .Aultman has resigned as 
general superintendent and production man- 
ager for Newberry (S. C.) Textile Mills, 
to accept a position with Sellers Mfg. Co. 
as general superintendent of that firm's 


4 


“MR. RUBE” (Superintendent R. W. 
Jennings of the West Point Mfg. Co. 
plant at Lanett, Ala.) is held in high 
esteem by his fellow workers. He is 
shown receiving an oil portrait pre- 
sented to him by employees of the mill 
from John J. Seymour, spokesman for 
the workers. The painting was executed 
by Mrs. C. J. Moore, artist of Auburn, 
Ala. “The employees were so liberal in 
their donations toward making this 
gift possible,” said Mr. Seymour, “‘that 
more money was raised than was nec- 
essary. Therefore we shall use this 
extra money to purchase some item of 
equipment to be placed in the George 
L. Lanier Memorial Hospital in your 
honor.”” Mr. Jennings went to work at 
the Lanett Mill in 1900, was made of- 
fice manager in 1904, and has been 
superintendent since 1920, 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


Jordan Plant at Cedar. Falls, N. C.,. the 
Royal Plant at Wake Forest, N. C.. and 
the Saxapahaw (N. C.) Plant, with gen- 
eral offices at Saxapahaw. 


J. A. Ferguson, tormerly superintendent 
of the Eureka Plant of Springs- Cotton 
Mills, Chester, $. C., is now superintendent 
of Monarch Mills’ Ottaray Plant at Union, 


Norman H. Jenkins is now superintend- 
ent of the Fork Shoals (S. C.) Division of 
Reigel Textile Corp 


Lewis A.-Crawford is now assistant su- 
perintendent of Joanna (S, C.) Cotton 
Mills. 


Fred D. Frissell, Jr., has announced his 
resignation, effective Jan. 1, 1949, as vice- 
president of Burlington Mills Corp. 
Greensboro, N, C. Mr. Frissell, who has 
been with Burlington for 14 years, was gen- 
eral manager of the division of decorative 
fabrics with operations at Burlington, N. 
C., and Galax, Va. Concerning future plans, 
Mr. Frissell stated he has definite plans, the 
development of which will permit him to 
retain residence in Burlington. 


C. Summersby and H. R. Mathewson 
were elected to the board of directors of 
Springs Cotton Mills, Lancaster, S$. C.; at a 
meeting ot stockholders. Nov. 10. 


Jesse Philips has been appointed superin- 
tendent of Melvyn Spinning Corp., Stras- 
burg, Va. He previously was associated with 
Lewis Co., Nova Scotia, and the Stillwater 
Worsted Mills, Harrisville. R. 1. 


Walter H. Wood, for 17 years general 
overseer of finishing at the Arlington Mills 
division of William Whitman Co... Inc.. 
Lawrence, Mass., has been appointed super- 
intendent of finishing at the new Deering. 
Milliken Co. plant at Pendleton, ‘S.C. 


Francis H. May, Jr.. and Jesse H. Plum- 
mer have been elected vice-presidents of 
Glass Fibers, Inc., Watersville, Ohio, and 
Raymond S. Mensing, secretary-treasurer 
Mr. May has been serving as secretary-treas- 


urcr and in his new capacity will have 


charge of manufacturing. .. . Mr. Plummer 
will have charge of engineering research 
and development which he has been direct- 
ing, and Mr. Mensing, former controller, 
will retain his duties along with the new 
ONES, 


Richard L. Hearn has been appointed in- 
structor of yarn manufacture in the A. 
French Textile School of the Georgia Insti- 
tute of Technology, Atlanta; Ga. He has 
been with the J. C. Pirkle Machinery Co., 
Inc., East Point, -Ga. 


Cornelius Lucas has retired as general 
manager and secretary of Hermas Machine 
Co., Hawthorne, N. J., after 30 years with 
the firm. He will continue as a member of 
the board of directors. George P. 
Mason, son of one of the original founders 
of the concern, succeeds Mr. Lucas. 


Wiley A. Reeves, formerly connected 
with Callaway Mills and Lavonia Mfg. Co., 
is now overseer of carding at Crystal 
Springs Bleachery, Chickamauga, Ga. 


Hyman Iserman and Maurice E, Miville 
have been appointed research chemists at 
the Whitemarsh Research Laboratories of 
Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Mr. Iserman formerly was connected 
with Frankford Arsenal and Rohm & Haas 
and Mr. Miville was associated with 
Celanese Corp. of America, 


Philip B. Roth, formerly on the research 
staff of the Aspinook Corp., Jewett City, 
Conn., has been appointed director of tech- 
nical development for 
Corp. 


Bocon Chemical 
, New York. He will correlate the 
application of Boconize mothproofing com- 
pound in woolen mills with laboratory re- 
search and development. 


E. Taylor Mobley has joined Quaker 
Chemical Products Corp., Conshohocken, 
Pa., as a.-member of its. staff of technical 
representatives and ts currently serving the 
textile industry in Georgia and Alabama. 
Previous to his new post, Mr. Mobley was 
for 18 years associated with General Dye- 


stuff Corp. 


E. H. Steger, who has been connected 
with the Sherwin-Williams Co. since 1925, 
has been named manager of the new tex- 
tile industrial zone of the firm with head- 


tion are pictured at a dinner in Shelby, N. 


BULLETIN. 


TALKING TEXTILE FOUNDATION——Prime movers of the North Carolina Textile Founda- 

» honoring officials of Cleveland Cloth Mills. 
Left to right: Dean Maleolm E. Campbell of the North Carolina State College School of 
Textiles; W. J. (Niek) Carter, president of the foundation and a vice-president of J. P. 
Stevens & Co.; and David Clark, secretary of the foundation as well as editor of TEXTILE 
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quarters at Charlotte, N. C. Other new 
zone appointments include D. S$. Shimp as 
head of the Southeastern industrial zone 
with headquarters at Atlanta, Ga., and J. R. 
Stevenson as manager of the Gulf industrial 
zone with headquarters at Dallas, Tex. 


J. C. Cudd, for 30 years superintendent 
of Wallace Mfg. Co., Jonesville, S. C., re- 
cently was given a surprise party on the 
occasion of his 75th birthday by employees 
of the company. The company's employees 
presented Mr. Cudd with a huge birthday 
cake and an easy chair filled with gifts. 


Dr. Leopold Eckler has been named 
technical consultant of the Celanese Corp. 
of America. He. formerly was works man- 
ager of the Ansco Division of General 
Aniline and Film Corp., Binghamton, N. Y. 


Hugh M. Comer, president of Avondale 
Mills, Sylacauga, Ala.. was elected to the 
board of directors of the Oscar Johnston 
Cotton Foundation at the Fall meeting of 
the National Cotton Council's directors. 
William R. Blake of Memphis, Tenn., 
council representative, also: was named _ to 
the board. 


Arthur K. Winget, president of Efird 
Mfg. Co. in Albemarle, N. C., has been 
elected president of Wilson Sales Corp., 
cotton firm of Gastonia, N. C., succeeding 
the late Brown W. Wilson. R. S. Dickson, 
president of American Yarn & Processing 
Co., Mount Holly, N. C., was named chair- 
man of the board of the Gastonia firm. 


Stanley W. Sullivan, until recently asso- 
ciated with Knox Products. Inc., has been 
appointed director of promotion for the 
Textile Bag Manufacturers Association. As 
promotion director for T. B. M. A., Mr. 
Sullivan will direct the association's held 
staff which maintains liaison with the bak- 
ing and flour milling industries. 


Joseph H. Windle, Jr., who until a year 
ago was one of the Southern representatives 
of Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co., has 
been promoted to New England representa- 
tive for Lestershire Spool and Mfg. Co. In 
this position he succeeds his late father-in- 
law, Frank Steere. 


Robert B. Murdoch, formerly with the 
Natronal Aniline Division of Allied Chem- 
ical and Dye Corp., has joined Charlotte 
(N. C.) Chemical Laboratories, Inc., as 
vice-president in charge of the sale of tex- 
tile chemical specialties. He succeeds the 
late Peter S Gilchrist, who died in Decem- 
ber after holding the position for 34 years. 
Mr. Murdoch is a_ textile graduate of 
North Carolina State College, and served as 
a naval officer during the recent war. 


Allan L. Brassell, president of U. § 
Testing Co., has been elected a director of 
Belding Hemingway Co., Inc., to fill a va- 
cancy on the board of that firm. 


Ira Drake of Burlington Mills Corp. 
Greensboro, N. C., and B. C. Hall of Hanes 
Hosiery Co., Winston-Salem, N. C.. have 
been elected chairman and vice-chairman. 
respectively, of the Central Piedmont Safety 
Council, 


John S. Patterson, formerly executive 
vice-president of the Greensboro, N. C., 
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PROMPT SHIPMENT ALL GRADES ON SHORT NOTICE 


SUITABLE FOR BLENDS WITH RAYON OR COTTON 


WOOL COMPANY 
CHARLOTIE, N.C. 253 SUMMER STREET BOSTON | 


SILENT GHAIN 
DRIVES 


ROLLER CHAIN 


LAST! 
A COMPLETE STOCK OF METAL CUTTING 


TOOLS AND A COMPLETE LINE OF MACHINE 
TOOLS FOR THE SOUTH 


BARBER-COLMAN CO.: Hobs, Hobbing machines, cutters, end 


mills 
COGSDILL TWIST DRILL CO.: Twist drills and reamers 
VASCOLOY-RAMET CORP.: Carbide cutting tools and blanks 
THREADWELL TAP G&G DIE CO.: Taps, dies, pipe threading 


tools 
CINCINNATI! LATHES @ GALLMEYER AND LIVINGSTON 
GRINDERS 
CANEDY-OTTO DRILL PRESSES @ STEPTOE SHAPERS 


STANDARD BENCH GRINDERS 1S O N 


Inquiries invited 
MACHINE surpLy | GE PANY 
312 North McDowell Phone 3-192] ORTH CAROLINA 


Charlotte, North Carolina 


VEE 0m 


SPROCKETS 
SHEAVES 
COMPOUNDS 


STARCHES 


For all Textile Purposes 


Offering a Personalized Service 
to Industry Since 1907 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


Chamber of Commerce, has been named 
public relations director for the Carter 
Fabrics Division of J. P. Stevens & Co. at 
Greensboro. 


Thurniond Chatham, chairman of the 
board of Chatham Mfg. Co., Elkin, N. C.. 
was elected to Congress from the fifth dis- 
trict of North Carolina in the recent gen- 
eral elections. 


Joseph L. Lanier, executive vice-president 
of West Point (Ga.) Mfg. Co. has been 
elected vice-president of the First National 
Bank of West Point and a director of the 
Atlanta & West Point Railroad Co. and 
Western Railroad of Alabama, succeeding 
his father, the late George H. Lanier. At 
the same time Bruce N. Lanier, president 
of Wehadkee (Ala.) Yarn Mills. was 
named a director of the First National 
Bank of West Point. 


Dr. Willis E. Howard has resigned as 
pastor of the First Baptist Church of Okla- 
homa City, Okla., to accept the position as 
president of the Callaway Comunity Foun- 
dation, LaGrange, Ga., effective. Jan. 1, 
1949. Dr. Howard is a former pastor of 
the First Baptist Church of LaGrange. 


Henry E. Littlejohn, general manager of 
the Carter Fabrics Corp. plant at South 
Boston, Va., has been promoted to a posi- 
tion as research engineer with the pilot 
plant of J. P. Stevens & Co. in Greenville, 
Milton Southerland, formerly 
superintendent of the South Boston plant, 
has been named general manager to suc- 
ceed Mr. Littlejohn. 


Harry P. Smith, formerly New York dis- 
trict sales manager of Mathieson Chemical 
Corp., has been made assistant general man- 
ager of sales. His headquarters remain in 
the company’s New York offices. Prior to 
joining the Mathieson sales department in 
1944 he was. president of the George 
Chemical Co., now a division of Diamond 


Alkali Co. 


Louis S. Fryer resigned recently as vice- 
president in charge of production of In- 
dustrial Rayon Corp., Cleveland, Ohio. Re- 
garding his future plans, he said that these 
have not yet become definite. Mr. Fryer had 
been connected with the firm for 1714 
years, 


Henry C. Hoffman and S. L. Lewis, Jr., 
and all the incumbent directors of Reeves 
Brothers, Inc., were elected directors for 
the ensuing year at the annual stockholders 
meeting of the firm held Oct. 25. At the 
directors’ meeting, immediately following 
the meeting of stockholders, the incumbent 
oficers were re-elected and H. C. Hoffman. 
William I. Hudson, Jr., William H. Bur- 
roughs and John R. Wilson were elected 
vice-presidents of the company. .. . It was 
announced that Arthur M. Kerr, for many 
years a vice-president and director of the 


See "Before Closing Down" 


for more Personal News 
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vice-president 


company, had requested a leave of absence 
from his duties as vice-president for one 
year due to illness. He will continue as a 
director. Several changes in executive per- 
sonnel of Reeves’ subsidiaries were reveal- 
ed: John A. Becher, who has directed the 
research and development operations of the 
company for the last several years has been 
elected vice-president of Fairforest Co., to 
co-ordinate the manufacturing activities of 
the Eagle & Phenix Division at Columbus, 
Ga... .'C, Scott Lewis, Jr., who has been 
in charge of soliciting finishing for the Fair- 
forest Co., has been elected vice-president 
of that company. 


Arthur L. Emety plans to resign soon as 
and. general manager ot 
Brookside Mills, Inc., Knoxville, Tenn., 
and will be succeeded by Stanley Jessiman 
of Providence, R: 1, in a personnel re- 
organization that also affects several other 
Brookside officials. . . . In other executive 
changes, S$. M. Ledford is advanced. from 


cashier to the newly-created post of con- 


troller. Norman Garlington is ‘pro- 
moted from the discontinued post of pro- 
duction manager to general superintendent, 
succeeding John W.. Card. Thomas 
Epstein, New York, becomes the new sec- 
retary-treasurer of the firm. 


Willard: W. McLeod Dec. 1 will become 
vice-president in charge of all cotton manu- 
facturing operations of Chicopee Mfg. 
Corp. of Georgia. Mr. McLeod’ formerly 
was agent for American Thread Co. in 
charge of Kerr Mills at Fall River, Mass.. 
and previous to that had been associated 
with Pacific Mills and the Kendall Co... . 
Raymond L. Swetenburg, who has been co- 
ordinator of cotton textile manufacturing 
for the Chicopee companies, has been elect- 
ed vice-president in charge of manufactur- 
ing at the Gainesville, Ga., and Walhalla, 
S. C., plants of the firm. Prior to joining 
Chicopee in 1945, Mr. Swetenburg was 
connected with Ware Shoals (S. C.) Mfg. 
Corp. 


Robert A. Poisson, for the past year and 
a half assistant to. the vice-president in 
charge of sales personnel for Pepperell 
Mtg. Co., has been put in charge of all 
finishing operations for the firm, both 
North and South. Mr. Poisson succeeds 
John P. Howland, who resigned to join 
Woodward Baldwin & Co., Inc. 


Hoyt T. Hambright, for the past four 
years personnel director at Rex Mills, Inc., 
Gastonia, N. C, resigned from that post 
recently to enter private business in Gas- 
tonia. 


Walter S. Montgomery, president and 
treasurer of Spartan Mills and Beaumont 
Mfg. Co., Spartanburg, S. C., and Startex 
Mills, Tucapau, S. C., will serve as a mem- 
ber of the board of judges for the 1949 
Maid of Cotton contest. 


George P. Paine has been appointed di- 
rector of promotion of the American Stand- 
ards Association, Inc. Mr. Paine has been 
connected with the John Price Jones Corp. 
of New York, and was on the staff of the 

National . Association of Manufacturers 
prior to the war. 


Joseph W. Brady has been elected a di- 
rector of Dundee Mills, Inc., Griffin, Ga. 


About a year ago he was elected a vice- 
president of the firm. 


OBITUARIES 


Harry M. Horton, 81, of Providence, 
R. 1. vice-president of the United States 
Finishing Co. until his retirement in 1928 
and a tormer director of the Queen Dyeing 
Co. of Pawtucket, R. I1., died Oct. 28. 


Gibson H. Kennedy, 65, chief design 
engineer at Sonoco Products Co., Hartsville, 
S. C., died Oct. 14. Mr. Kennedy, who had 
been connected with Sonoco since 1923, is 


survived by his wife, a son, a daughter and 


a brother. 


Henry C. Dresser, 76, of Southbridge, 
Mass., retired mill manager, died Oct. 31. 
He had been associated 31 years with G. E. 
Huggins, New York, managing more than 
ten Southern mills for the Huggins enter- 
prises. He also designed and built the 
Louise Cotton Mill for the Charlotte CN. 
C.) Machine’ Co. in 1896. Surviving are 
three brothers and a sister. 


Arthur P. Gewehr, 60, vice-president 
of Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc., died re- 
cently at a Short Hills, N. J., hospial fol- 
lowing a brief illness. At the time of his 
death he headed the drill and twill depart- 
ment at Deering, Milliken where he began 
work as a clerk in 1904. Surviving Mr. 
Gewehr are his wife and two sons. 


Frank C. Roberts, 57, superintendent . 


of the Pauline Plant of Neisler Mills, Inc., 
Kings Mountain, N. C., died Oct. 21 a few 
hours after suffering a heart attack. Sur- 
viving are two sons, three daughters, four 
brothers and one sister. 


Charles C. Harding, 58, president and 
treasurer of Piedmont Silk Mills at Dobson, 
N. C., died Nov. 5 at a Mount.Airy, N. C., 
hospital of injuries received in an automo- 
bile accident near that city. Mr. Harding, 
who made his home at Greensboro, N. C.., 
is survived by his wife, his father and one 
son. | 


Joseph C. McCall, general superintend- 
ent of Dunean Mill at Greenville, S. C., 
died Oct. 30 in a Greenville Hospital. Mr. 
wcCall is survived by his wife, two step- 
sons, his mother and two sisters. 


Charles E. Luttrell, 52, dealer in tex- 
tile machinery and supplies in Greenville, 
S. C., for the past 15 years, died‘ Oct. 31. 
Surviving are his wife,:a son, two daugh- 
ters, two brothers and two sisters. 
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PINS and LAGS 


CARDING. 
BEATER 


SINCE 1870 


A BIG MODERN PLANT 
PLUS 75 YEARS of EXPERIENCE 


It means that you can speed your production by making 
use of all the knowledge we have gained on needle- 
pointed specialties for the preparation of wool and 
other fibers. In all the field—no plont like this—no 
such rich fund of experience—no such quality. Your 
inquiries will receive prompt attention. 


WILLIAM CRABB & C0., 303 3rd Ave., Newark, NJ. 


MAGNETIC HAND TACHOMETER 


Accuracy at all speeds, together 
with long life, which have long 
been associated with the products 
of A. T. Instruments, Ltd., are 
combined in this latest develop- 
ment. 


‘Indicates tur either direction of 

rotation. 

It has a wide recording range as 

follows: 

(1) 0/500 RPM Direct Reading 

(2) 0/5,000 RI'M Scale Value 
RPM x 10 

(3) 0/50,000 REM Scale value 
RPM x 100 


The required range is 
engaged by turning the 
knurled knob to the 

point clearly mark- 
ed thereon. 


Set Comprises: 


(1) Hand Tachom- 
eter, 

(2) Male Rubber 
Center. 

(3) Female Rubber 
Center. 


Made In 
ENGLAND 


(4) Dise for surface 
and cutting 
speeds 


Exclusive United States Distributor 


OLIVER D. LANDIS, Inc. 


718 QUEENS ROAD 


* CHARLOTTE 4, N. C. 
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PRECISION BOBBINS — Complete control over 
every step of manufacture meaus bobbins that are 
truly precision. Engineered to operate perfectly on 


your own spindle. 


Every New England Bobbin must be PRECISION 


Sal les Re eprese ntatives 


THE CHARLOTTE SUPPLY CO. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


HENRY H. HERSEY 
Norwood Place 
Greenville, 8. C. 


ARTHUR W. HARRIS 
443 Stonewall W 
P. O. Box 1982 
Atlanta, Ga. 


H. W. CURTIS 
755 West Crescent Ave. 
Allendale, N. J. 


BOBBIN 


George M. Hambleton, Gen. Mgr. 
NASHUA, New Hampshire 


Telephone: 2406 
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COTTON RAYON WOOL SILK NYLON 


Plans and designs for all types of 
projects related to the textile 
industry. Appraisals, moderniza- 
tion studies, machinery layouts, 
air-conditioning, power and water 
filtration plants,and other — 
of textile engineering. 


ROBERT AND COMPANY ASSOCIATES 


INCORPORATED 


and Ongin eers 


ATLANTA 


| TWENTY-NINE YEARS’ NATIONWIDE EXPERIENCE 
USE 3 IN INDUSTRIAL AND TEXTILE DEVELOPMENT 


“lhe Charcal 
FUGITIVE TINTS 


| WATER TYPE—Does Not Overwet Stock 
OIL TYPE—Conditions and Identifies; 


For 
BETTER RESULTS 
In Slashing 


STODGHILL & COMPANY 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Carat chemical ne 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Our 33rd Year 


JENKINS 


GET UNIFORM 
QUALITY WITH 


Take those vibrating cylinders off your “payroll” 


SPINNING CYLINDERS 


than doubled, and we are happy to announce that we can 


replace them with Jenkins Dynamically Balanced cylinders, : 


and watch operating costs go down and yarn quality go up. 


PROMPT SERVICE 


Our expansion program is completed, our production more 


give much better service on all orders for spinning cylinders 


. also picker and card screens. 


Don't waste time wondering what Jenkins Dynamically Bal- 


anced cylinders can do for you... place your order now— 


or write today for complete information. 
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CONSTRUCTION. NEW EQUIPMENT. FINANCIAL REPORTS. CHARTERS, AWARDS, VILLAGE ACTIVITY. SALES AND PURCHASES 
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West Point, GA.—West Point Mtg. Co. 
has purchased a tract of land here for con- 
struction of a $400,000 office building. The 
firm also plans a $150,000 addition to its 
research division at Shawmut, Ala. 


BRISTOL, TENN.-——Construction is Ccur- 
rently underway on a two-story addition to 
the weaving plant of Burlington Mills 
Corp. which will add about 75,000. square 
feet for additional weaving and warchous- 
ing. The addition is expected to be com- 
pleted by next Spring. 


JEW ETT CITy, CoNN.-——Stockholders of 


Aspinook Corp. will meet Dec. 15 in New 
York City to.consider an agreement of con- 
solidation. het®een Aspinook and its affiliat- 
ed companies, Lawrence Print W orks. 
Inc., and Atnold Print Works, Inc. If the 
proposal 1s approved, the resultant com- 
pany would operate plants at Jewett City 
Greenville. )S. C.. Lawrence, Adams and 
Easthampton, Mass. 


C.——Carolina Mills, Inc., re- 
cently filed in the U. §. District Court at 
Columbia, S$. €., voluntary petition for re- 
organization in bankruptcy under Section 
10 of the U.S. Code. A plan of reorganiza 
tion of the firm will be submitted to the 
court later, 1t was disclosed. The plant has 
42,000 spindles and has been erfgaged in 
making 20 to 30 super carded yarns. 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—Maverick Mills of 
East Boston, Mass., has announced plans for 
construction of a fine cotton goods mill five 
miles south of Greenville at an estimated 
cost of $4,000,000. The mill, it is said, 
will employ 350 to 400 persons and is de- 
signed with a view of future expansion. It 
will process long-staple cotton only. 


PinE Biurr, ARK.—Articles of incor- 
poration for Pinecrest Cotton Mills, Inc., 
were filed with the secretary of state Nov. 
4, and construction of a large manufactur- 


ing plant at Pine Bluff was announced to 


begin within a few weeks. The plant will 
convert raw cotton into finished hospital 
and bed linen. Initial investment in plant 
and equipment will be more than $1,000,,- 
000. Stockholders:are Robert Perry Snower, 
William Snower, Sr., Mrs, Etta Snower, 
William Snower, Jr., and Sidney Berko- 
witz of Kansas City, Mo., and Mrs. Helen 
Snower Shlien. The building to house the 
plant will have more than 113,000 square 
teet of floor space and will employ 250 per- 
sons at the outset of operations. Operating 
plans call for processing of not less than 
6,000 bales of cotton annually. The raw lint 
will be converted into yarn at.a spinning 
mill to be built as a unit of the plant, 
woven and then finished into pillow cases, 
sheeting, towels and similar products. The 
company will have its own bleaching unit 
at the plant. 


CLEMSON, S. C. — Maria Woolen & 
Worsted. Mills, .Inc.,. capitalized at .$20,- 
000, has been chartered to manufacture cot- 
ton and woolen dress goods. F. J. Came, 
president, has operated a small mill at 
Seneca, S. C. (Kimlin Wool & Worsted 
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Co.), the last four years and will move 
this plant to Clemson and 
cquipment., 


increase the 


WHITESBURG, GA.—The new spinning 
department at Virginia Mfg. Co., Inc., is 
now in full operation. The firm makes 
braided cord for which it spins the yarn. 


New machines have been added and the 


plant now has 916 spindles‘and 200 braid- 
ers in Operation, 


GsASTONIA., NM. C. The card room of the 
Dixon Plant of American Yarn & Process- 
ing Co. here recently has been rearranged 
to facilitate the flow of materials and utilize 
more conveniently the space available. Six- 
teen small speeders. were replaced by eight 
larger package frame speeders and other 
machinery was shifted accordingly. 


LAFAYETTE, GA. Linwood — Cotton 
Mills, owned by the Publix Shirt Corp. of 
New York, closed down last month and is 
in the process of being liquidated. Much 
of the machinery already has been sold. to 
interests trom Mexico, it 1s reported. The 
plant utilized about 23,842 spindles. and 
427 looms in the production of broadcloths 
and print cloths. The owners and the La- 
Fayette Chamber of Commerce 


are hoping 
to induce another manutacturing plant to 
come to LaFayette and take over the prop- 
erty. Last year the mill village was com- 
pletely overhauled and the homes repaired 
and painted. Russell Fennell, acting super- 
intendent of the plant since last May, has 
accepted a position in New Orleans. Forrest 
Jones, ofhce. manager, will be in charge ot 
the plant until the liquidation is completed. 


ELBERTON, GA.—Work has been started 
on an addition to the Elberton Division of 
the United Rayon Mills by the Fiske-Carter 
Construction Co., which has the contract 
The addition calls for 50,000 square feet or 
floor space and an enlarged water supply. 
This will require a clear water tank of 750,- 
000-gallon capacity. 


LOCKHART, S. C.——Management and em- 
ployees of the Lockhart plant of Monarch 
Mills have received the Liberty Mutual In- 
surance Co.'s accident prevention flag award 
as result of compiling a working record of 
1,261,182 man hours without a lost-time 
accident from Oct. 8, 1947, to June 9, 1948. 
At recent ceremonies held at the plant, Su- 
perintendent Chris Suber accepted the blue 
and white flag from Engineer E. B. Mann- 
ing of Liberty Mutual, and W. A. L. Sibley, 
treasurer and vice-president, congratulated 
employees on cafning the award and urged 
them to work for addition of a gold Star 
symbolic of a continued outstanding indus- 
trial. safety record 


ASHEBORO, N. C.—Announcement has 
been made that a new building now near- 
ing completion at Asheboro has been leased 
by Asheboro Weaving Corp. from its build. 
er, G. C. Cranford. The principals of Ashe- 
boro Weaving Corp. are Britt M. Armfield, 
Dumont Bunker and J. W. Stark. The first 
300 looms are expected to be in production 
during the early part of 1949. The produc- 
tion will be sold direct to the converting 


trade in the form of tayon gray goods.. All 
sales will be handled from the New York 
ofhce, which will bé located on the 24th 
floor of 450 Seventh Avenue. 


GREENVILLE, N. C.—All machinery. of 
Greenville Spinners, Inc., has been sold. the 
mill building leased, completing the liquida- 
tion of the firm. The K Distributing Co. of 
Charlotte, N. C., handled the liquidation 
of the firm 


CHARLOTTE, N: C.—Textron. Southern. 


Inc., has approved plans for improvement 


of 86 houses in the village ot its Louise 
Plant here. 


GREENSBORO, N. C.—Executives of nine 
mills in the J. P. Stevens chain held a-two- 
day meeting recently at Sedgefield Inn to 
discuss means for coping with “an era of 
Increased competition 
tile industry, 


in. the Southern. tex- 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—Production in some 
departments ‘at Mills Mill. Reeves Brothers 


subsidiary, has been temporarily curtailed 


but ofhcials explained that full operations 
would be resumed as soon 


as changes in 
fabric 


production are Othcrals 


completed 


‘declined to reveal the type of fabric the 


mill would produce after the. changes have 


been made. 


MONTGOMERY, ALA. Alabama's two 
prison cotton mills earned $1,099:270 dur 
ing the 1947-1948 fiscal year, it 1s reported 
The state prison director explained that: in 
making his department's annual report, that 
the ‘earnings include labor and estimated a 


net profit of about $800,000 was realized 


through operations of the two mills 


NEW YORK. Directors of Reeves 
Brothers, Inc. at a meeting Nov. 15, de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 25 cents a 
share and an extra 25 cents a share on the 
common stock. Both dividends are payable 
Jan. 1, 1949, to stockholders of record Dec. 
4, 1948. 


GREENVILLE, S. C. About 180. long- 
time employees of Judson Mills were pre 
sented gervice emblems at the plant's annual 
service banquet Nov. 9. Receiving awards 
for 25 years’ service were Grady McMahan. 
I. A. Rice, Fannie Rollins, H.-J. Simmons 
and Anna Harpe. 


ANDERSON, S. C.—The first shipment of 
100 looms has been put in place at the new 
Haynesworth Mill here and the first loom 
was started Nov. 5 with company officials 
in attendance. By next Spring 300 looms are 
expected to be in operation and at that 
time about 250 persons will be employed. 


VINTON, Va.—The Burlington Founda- 
tion of Greensboro, N. C..- a charitable 
trust established by Burlington Mills Corp., 
has contributed $5,000 to the new War Me- 
morial Building in Vinton. Vinten is the 
home of the Roanoke Weaving Co., a unit 
of Burlington Mills. The $93.000 com- 
memorative building was dedicated recent. 
ly as a tangible memorial to Vinton's 29 
men who gave their lives in World War 
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STRONG LINK 
IN YOUR CHAIN OF COMMAND? 


HEDDLES 


FRAMES 


FRAME PARTS 


REEDS FOR 
ALL WEAVES 


COMBS OF ALL 
DESCRIPTIONS 


COTTON LOOM 
HARNESS 


MAIL EYE 
HARNESS 


SELVAGES 


N. STRONGER than any of its links, 
your chain of command in 
profitable production depends 
on many small things. 
Thus the always dependable, 
super-precision quality of 
Pioneer Heddles and Reeds is a 
gratifying assurance of peak output 
with a minimum of loom stoppage. 
Our mill-experienced repre- 


sentatives will be glad to work 


with your organization 
in assisting to 
keep your efficiency 


at a maximum. 


HEDDLE--. REED COMPANY». 


of ATLANTA. 7 


PO. Box 116, Stetion A 


Telephone RAymond 2136 
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II. In addition to the $5,000 check given 
by the foundation, employees at Roanoke 
Weaving donated approximately $1,200 to 
the campaign fund which made the Me- 
morial possible. Roanoke Weaving also 
aided the townspeople in securing the serv- 
ices of a landscape architect to design the 
grounds surrounding the building. 


JAMESTOWN, N. C.—Jamestown Mills, 
Inc., with authorized capital stock of $100,- 
000, has been chartered to deal in textiles. 
Incorporators are W. H. Holderness, E. F. 
Upchurch, Jr., and Neil Daniels, all of 
Greensboro, N. C. 


ATLANTA, GA.—The Georgia Supreme 
Court last month gave the Atlanta Woolen 
Mills Corp. the authority to seek the re- 
covery of property allegedly bought with 
funds stolen or embezzled from the mills 
by a former comptroller in. the accounting 
department. | 


KANNAPOLIS, N. C.—Cannon -Mills Co: 
has been paid a total of $289,849 during 
the past six years for overpayments on the 
firm's wartime “‘excess profits,’ the Internal 
Revenue Bureau reported recently in listing 
firms of various industries who ‘received 
the tax refund. 


PACOLET, S$. C.—An improvement pro- 
gram currently underway in the mill village 
of Pacolet Mfg. Co. includes the enlarge- 
ment of bathrooms. in 356 houses and in- 
stallation of new bathroom equipment. 


RAEFORD, N. C.—Operations at White- 
Tex Mills, Inc., have been stopped and all 
physical equipment will be liquidated, ac- 
cording to an announcement by Troy 
Whitehead, president and treasurer. The 
real estate, consisting of mill buildings and 
houses, will be sold. The mill has been 
running on carded yarns and has about 7, 
584 spindles. 


LUMBERTON, N. C.—The North Lum- 
berton plant of Global Mills, Inc., which is 
to be sold at auction Dec. 6, was closed at 
noon Noy. 3 by a warrant of attachment. 
The plant includes a yarn mill, knitting 
mill and bleachery. 


LANCASTER, S. C.—Springs Cotton Mills 
Nov. 6 filed application in the office of the 


secretary of state at Columbia to increase 


its capital stock from $10,000,000 to $15,- 


Concorp, N. C.—Long-time employees 
of Brown Mfg. Co. were honored last 
month at a dinner given by the manage- 
ment. of the plant. Guests were employees 
of ten, 25, 35 and 40 years’ service. 


UNron, S. C.—Two safes in the offices 
of the Union-Buffalo Mills Co. were looted 
of $3,600 Nov: 4. The combinations were 
knocked from the safes and the money 
stolen was mostly currency, with the rest 
in change, it was reported. 


CoL_umBus, GA.——Switt Mfg. Co. has 
approved plans and will begin work soon 
on two. additions to the plant, consisting 
of a three-story building equipped for ex- 
pansion in the weaving department, and a 
one-story structure for enlargement of the 
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picker room. Cost of the project is esti- 
mated at $100,000, including equipment. 


EAsLey, S. C.—The City Water and 
Light plant has purchased the electric 
power system of the Easley plant of Wood- 
side Cotton Mills. 


STATESVILLE, N. C.—Burlington Mills 
Corp., which recently sold its mill proper- 
ties here to Seminole Mills, rayon pro- 
ducers, has announced sale of the mill vil- 
lage to J. Irvin Tomlin, Statesville manu- 
facturer’s agent. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.—J. A. Jones Con- 
struction Co. of Charlotte has been awarded 
the contract and started construction of a 
building to house the Southern executive 
offices of the Kendall Co. The building 
will be a two-story structure with white 
brick exterior, located on East Morehead 
Street. 


SWANNANOA, N, C.—Beacon Mfg. Co. 
is selling the 231 dwelling ‘units occupied 
by the mill's employees. About 175 build- 
ings, many of them duplex houses, are in- 
volved in the sale. They are being sold 
only to individual employees. 


New York, N. Y.—Sealed bids for the 
government's majority holdings in the 
American Bemberg Corp. and North Ameri- 
can Rayon Corp. will probably be invited 
sometime in December, an ofhcial of the 
Ofhice of Alien Property revealed Nov. 9. 
Stockholders of the two companies recently 


approved creation of new series of stocks: 


containing provisions to restrict stock 


ownership to American nationals only. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.—Operations were re- | 


sumed Nov. 8 at Johnston Mfg. Co., comb- 
ed yarn mill, following a two-week layoff. 
Officials said the plant was shut down be- 
cause sales lagged behind production and 
inventories accumulated. While production 


was curtailed much new machinery, part | 


of a modernization program at the plant, 
was installed. 


Fort Mii, S. C. — Construction is 
underway here on a pilot plant, experi- 
mental laboratory and executive offices of 
the Springs Cotton Mills. 


GREENSBORO, N. C.—Directors of Cone 
Mills Corp. Nov. 9 appropriated $2,000,- 
000 to be spent by the end of 1949 in the 
first phase of a program of home modern- 
ization in its four mill communities. An 
official of the firm stated that on the pres- 
ent basis of construction costs the $2,000,- 
000 appropriation probably will complete 
about one-third of the work contemplated; 
thus the total probable cost will be about 
$6,000,000. 


Newserry, S. C.—Plans have been an- 
nounced for an extensive machinery re- 
habilitation program at the Oakland plant 
here of the Kendall Co., to cost more than 
a million dollars. Work on the project will 
get underway shortly after the first of the 
year and completion is expected by early 
1950. 


Fort WortTH, TeEx.—Fort Worth Cotton 
Mills has been sold to Cedar Park, Inc., of 
Fall River, Mass., by Horvath Mills, Inc., 
of New York. The plant utilized about 23.,- 
000 spindles and 632 looms in the produc- 
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EXPERIENCE 


SLASHING 


PRODUCTS 


SHUTTLE 


GREASE-RITE 


TALLOW 


FINISHING 


FINISH-RITE 


PRODUCTS 


WEAVE-WELL 


TO EASE YOUR 


us a simple matter of supplying our products 


—it calls for expert analysis by men of our 


staff who are at home in the mills and 
who speak the language of technical 
knowledge. 

Our men are practical men; just as 
our products are practical products 
— between them they furnish you the 
service you seek. Either a phone call 
or a letter will bring a North Man 
to you—ready and eager to uphold 
our long and unbroken record for 
quick and efficient handling of emer- 


gency situations. 


Among the nation’s largest manufac- 
turers of dressings for all warp yarns 


Northol P.C. for use with any make of 
machine, for setting twist and 
conditioning yarns 


ERAN G. 


N 


SIZING 


Solving sizing problems does not represent to 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA - P.O. Box 123, Sta. A+ Phone RAymond 2196 


MARIETTA, GEORGIA 


P.©. Box 92 


Phone Marietia 25u 
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tion of 80 square cotton fabrics. Concern- 
ing its future, an official of the purchasing 
firm said it would be sold in units of 7,000 
to 10,000 spindles. 


GREENVILE, §, C——Dunean Mill will be- 
gin sale ot its village houses to employees 
on or about Jan. 15, 1949. The plant has 
2,500 employees, with the majority of them 
living in the village. 


TAYLORSVILLE, N. C.—Schneider Mills, 
Inc., has begun partial operations in its 
néw $800,000 plant here on rayon fabrics 
goods and lingerie. 
When capacity. operation is achieved, 458 


Model X-E Draper looms will he in use, 


for Wonk ns dress 


At the present time less than 200 looms 
have been installed and the others will be 
put into operation as they arrive. B. T. 
Gladden of Shelby, formerly with Burling- 
ton Mills, is superintendent and manager. 


MouNT Hotty, N. C.—Five plants of 
American Yarn & Processing Co. have each 
completed a year without a_lost-time acci- 
dent and will receive. awards from. the 
National Safety Council Textile Contest. 
The winning plants are American, Madora, 
Nelson, Rush and Spun Fibers. Of the 
group, the Nelson Plant at Whitnel has 
the most outstanding safety record with no 
lost-time accidents in the past hve years. 


ALTAVISTA, VaA.—Ground broken 
last month for construction of a new pilot 


For additional Mill News, 


see "Before Closing Down” 


finishing plant at Hurt, near Altavista, for 
Burlington Mills Corp., and for construc- 
tion of a new two-story addition to the 
firm’s weaving plant here. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN.-~—Because of a lack of 
orders, Appalachian Mills Co., producer of 
knit underwear, is closing down .operations 
gradually and is expected to be completely 
closed by the middle of December. W. A 
Brownlee, president, said the closing would 
he for an indefinite period. 


EQUIPMENT — SUPPLIES — LITERATURE 


Slasher Room Controls 
For The Textile Plant 


Automatic control of slashing 1s recog 
nized as a distinct advantage in the. textile 
industry. It not only increases productron 
and improves the warp in the slasher room, 
but also increases ethciency in the weav 
room as a result of greater uniformity 1n 
slashing, according to the Fulton Sylphon 
Division . of © Robertshaw-Fulton Controls 
Co., Knoxville, Tenn. The Fulton Sylphon 
system of ‘slasher control consssts of: (a) 
self-operated box temperature controller 
with a built-in indicating . thermometer to 
show at a glance the actual temperature of 
the §1zé: (b) pneumatic operated size box 
level control to imsure: a constant level in 
the box at all times: and, (c) self 
operated cylinder temperature (pressure) 
controller, to insure a more constant drying 
surface, and. consequently, a more uniform 
moisture. content in the yarn 


Further advantages are available through 


SIZE cooking and size Storage controls. The 
size storage control insures a supply of size 
at the proper temperature ready for use 
An indicating thermometer integral with 
the control is also available. Size cooking is 
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entirely automatic, The single operation of 
im operation, -The size automatically 
brought up to the proper cooking tempera- 
ture, maintained at that. temperature for ex- 
actly the predetermined cooking time, when 
the system shuts down and signals the op 
erator that the cook ts completed. Provision 
may be made for the operator to follow the 


frcmpcrature of the entire cook by adding 


an indicating dial thermometer which ts also 


available us an integral part of this equip- 
A special teature of this equipment ts. its 
rugged construction. There are no. delicate 
parts exposed electrical contacts to get 
clogged with dust, dirt or lint, the firm 
claims. The air ports on the pneumatic con 
and most dust, lint, and 
dirt will. pass on through them rather than 


trols are large; 


lodge and cause the controls to be iInop 
erative. It is therefore necessary to clean 
the ports less often. Due to the simplicity 
of these controls, no trained personnel is re- 
quired, as any plant maintenance man can 
install and service them. On ‘all pneumatic 
units, the motor valve utilizes 


brass bellows for the motor 


operated 
hence, con- 
densate will not affect or deteriorate these 
motors, and long life is assured. In addi- 
tion to outstanding features, the 
initial cost is low, and maintenance cost ts 


these 


greatly reduced, it is claimed. 


Moisture In Textiles 
Measured By Drimeter 


An increase of 20 to 30 per cent in pro- 
duction of textile drying machines equipped 
with the Drimeter, an electronic instrument 
for continuously measuring exact moisture 
content, is claimed by the — distributor, 
Fielden Electronics. Inc., a newly estab 
lished afhliate of Fielden ( Electronics ). 
Ltd., of Manchester, England. Besides in- 
Crcasing production, accurate. moisture con 
trol results in better quality of cloth, greater 
eficiency of machinery and lower fuel con 
sumption, the manufacturer says. The Dri 


meter is installed on any type of fabric 


dryer or warp sizing machine, and. is de- 
signed for use with any fiber or mixture of 
hbers. Percentage of moisture content 1s 1n- 
dicated directly on a meter 


President of Fielden Electronics, Inc., 1s 
John E. Fielderi. Vice-president and active 
head of the company in the United States 
is Ralph V. Coles. Othces are at 1171 New 
York Avenue, Huntington Station, Long 
Island, N. Y. American mills which have 
Drimeters in. operation report the follow- 
ing advantages, according to Mr. Coles: 
(1) An average increase of 20 to 30 per 
cent in the production of drying machines 
or slashers as over-drying is eliminated. 
One New Jersey mill reports saving 32- 
machine hours.a day. (2) A noticeable im- 
provement in the quality of fabrics. The 
Drimeter permits any fabric or yarn to be 
dried to its normal moisture content. or 
any other content desired, and enables that 
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Manufacturers of 


Warp Sizings 


for Cotton, 


Distributors For | | 
Leading Chemical Producers of: | 


John Hetherington & Sons, Inc. 


72 LINCOLN STREET BOSTON 11, MASS. 


Southern Representative 
Thomas M. Brockman, Jr 
North Marietta Street Extension, Gastonia, N. C 


Wool, 
Synthetic Fibers | 


Sh be 


JOHN HETHERINGTON & SONS, Ltd. 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 


NASMITH COMBERS 
| 


DRONSFIELD BROS., Ltd. 


OLDHAM, ENGLAND 


CARD GRINDING & ROLLER COVERING MACHINERY 


Ws Stock 


COMBER NEEDLES—ATLAS BRAND EMERY FILLETING— 
ROLLER VARNISH—TRAVERSE AND DRUM GRINDERS— 
CARD CHAINS—HANK INDICATORS—CLEARER CLOTH 
—SPRINGS—SPROCKETS—TEXTILE ’ \ACHINERY REPAIR 


PARTS 
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Painstaking care safeguards the absolute uniformity 
of Kentex Aprons. Careful, individual checks are 
made throughout the stripping, cutting and seal- 


ing processes to be certain that they are absolutely 


uniform in thickness, width, length and circumfer- 
ence. That’s why we can guarantee you a sure fit 
with Kentex! 

If you haven’t yet used Kentex Aprons, you can 
try them without cost on your frames, Just send us 


your specifications 
and we'll be glad | 
KENTEX 
to send free sam- 
_ ples and quote you APRON 


| prices. 


TEXTILE 


EAST POINT, GEORGIA 


J.B. KENNINGTON, OWNER 
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PLAY SAFE 


EING NON-CORROSIVE, Stainless Steel tanks and 
vats will permit colors to run true in successive 
runs, and allow the use of almost any dye or chemical 
by remaining unaffected through metallic contamination. 
Let Stainless Steel’s strength, lower repair costs and 
longer life repay the initial costs and reduce the costly 
maintenance overhead. 


Truitt’s engineering service in the fabrication of carbon 
and stainless steel is available to the textile, chemical, 
pulp and other industries without charge. Whether your 
need be tanks, vats or other equipment, remember .. . 
Truitt, one of the South’s largest fabricators, will gladly 
figure your job, without cost or obligation. 


TRUIT 


ANUFACTURING COMPANY 
© GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA « 


Fabricators of Solid Stainless Steel and Stainless-Clad Tanks ©@ Dyeing Vals © 
Washing Tanks © Steam Drums. @ Storage Tanks for Acids and Alkalis ©@ Mechanical Agilators 
@ Separalors © Stainless Steel Trucks @ And Many Other Stainless Steel Products. 
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content to be maintained accurately within 
a plus or minus one per cent. This permits 
standardization of all finishes. (3) Operat- 
ing costs are lower as drying machines op- 
erate more efhciently. It 1s common prac- 
tice to run drying machines too slowly and 
use excessive heat. Fabrics more frequently 
than not are run bone-dry. Drying only to 
normal moisture content saves fuel and 
power as well as machine-hours. (4) In 
warp sizing, accurate moisture control also 
increases production, lowers operating costs, 
and improves quality. In addition, it assures 
maximum weaving efficiency and prevents 
mildew. 

In the illustration above Mr. Coles dem- 
onstrates the sensitivity of the Drimeter by 
moistening a handkerchief and passing it 
between the electrodes of the condenser. 


Thickness Measurements 
Made Easy With New Item 


‘The Gustin-Bacon Mfg. Co., 1412 West 
12th Street, Kansas City, Mo., claims that 
even unskilled workers can consistently 
make accurate thickness measurements of 
such fibrous materials as jute, sisal, cotton, 
wool, glass fibers and others with the firm's 
new Measure-Matic, an instrument for easy, 
accurate measurement of the thickness and 
resilience of cotnpressible. and deformable 
materials. Pictures and full details on the 
Measure-Matic are available in Bulletin G 
which may be -obtained on request to. the 
company. 


Abrasion Testing Set 
Offered By Taber Co. 


Recommended for use in. all modern 
laboratory setups where general abrasion 
testing and research is carried on is the new 
model No. 100-109 Taber Abraser Testing 
Set, now in production at the Taber Instru- 
ment Corp., 111 Goundry Street, North 
Tonawanda, N. Y.. The new model has 


wide application in the textile field, the 


firm states, having special attachments for 
textiles such as the multiple specimen 
holder which holds eight samples of differ- 
ent materials for simultaneous _ tests. 
Another standard accessory is the clamping 
ring for stretching and holding textile 


specimens on the turntable. 


The company points out that many woven 
fabrics today are either made of synthetic 
fibers or aré treated with several coatings 
for water-proofing, wrinkle-proofing of 
various other effects and that the abraser 
readily determines the effect of these treat- 
ments on their resistance to wear. An im- 
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portant feature’ of the new testing set is | 


that the control unit is equipped tor dual | 


operation, that is, an additional abraser 


unit can be located beside and connected | 


with the control unit thereby permitting t 


two specimens to be tested simultaneously 


using the same controls and vacuum unit. | 


An illustrated brochure containing impor- 


tant technical data and full description of | 


Taber's unique rotary 


abrading action is | 


available to the manufacturer. | 


Greensboro Loom Keed 
Planning New Building 


| 


Bids were to have been received Nov. 16 | 
tor. construction of a new manufacturing | 


building for Greensboro Loom Reed Co., 


Prescott Street, Green sboro. 


Charles. G. | 


Hartmann, 120 Jefferson Building, Greens- | 


boro, is the architect for the project. 


New Research Center 
Opener By Sinclair 


The new Sinclair Research and Develop- | 
ment Laboratories of the Sinclair Refining 
Co. at Harvey, Ill., opened Oct. 22, are de- 
scribed in an attractively illustrated 20-page 
brochure titled ““A Symbol of Progress.” At 


the new research center, it is stated, projects | 
are completely handled from the test tube | 


stage, through the bench scale stage, the 
pilot stage to the final commercial product 
or commercial unit. 


New Chiorine Technical 
Manual Made Available 


A new technical manual, CAlorine, has 
been released by the Columbia Chemical 
Division of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
The chlorine technical data book is the sec- 


ond of a series and follows the Columbia | 


caustic soda manual which won the praise 


of the industry after its publication in 1947. 
Designed for use by operators, technicians, | 
buyers and executives, the new manual pre- | 


sents charts, diagrams and photographic 
illustrations concerned with the production 
and handling of chlorine and several of its 
end-products. After tracing highlights in the 
history and growth of the industry, 
Chlorine enters a detailed discussion of the 
methods of manufacture, handling and un- 
loading. Safety precautions, shipping, equip- 


ment and construction materials receive de- | 


tailed consideration. Technicians will wel- 
come the technical data section which pre- 
sents a minute study of the properties of 
chlorine, -thé preparation and analyses of 
several bleach liquors and detailed con- 
version information. The 72-page text,’ a 
sleek black and green, makes an attractive 
addition to every chlorine reference file. 
Copies may be secured by writing, on busi- 
ness letterheads. to the firms’ ofhces, Fifth 
Avenue -at Bellefeld, 13, Pa. 


Handling Of Bail Bearings 


Featured In Publication 


Valuable hints on the handling of ball 
bearings when new or their cleaning when 
removed during overhaul, are included in 
an article in the November issue of The 
Dragon, 


published by the Fafnir Bearing | 


Co. This issue also carries articles on the | 
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WHY YOU GET 
EVEN 
ACCURATE 


FEEDING 
with the NEW 


PAT. NOS. 2,258,035-2,426,794 


METAL FEED APRONS 


You modernize -—and economize — 
with these improved KNOTWOOD Metal 
Feed Aprons. Every single feature of this 
precision equipment has been designed 
for one thing alone--continuous, profit- 
able production. For instance: 


KNOTWOOD APRONS DO NOT SPLINTER. 
THEIR ALL-METAL, REINFORCED CONSTRUCTION IS 
RESISTANT TO FIRE AND ACID. AND 
MAKES FOR EASY, ECONOMICAL MAINTENANCE. 


The new KNOTWOOD Aprons have been 
thoroughly tested and approved by lead- 
ing mills. Their smooth, positive drive, 
simple, efficient construction and long 
life mean more and better production at 
‘less cost. 


Built, installed and serviced in our 
Charlotte plant and offices. 


DEPENDABLE 


and IMPROVED 


4 


io 


* 


118'2 West Fourth St. 


Southern Knotwood Apron Company 


Branch of Emmons Loom Harness Company 


Charlotte 1, North Carolina 


GEORGE A. FIELD, Manager 
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An Entirely 


NEW SADDLE 


That SAVES MONEY 


Here ees 


BY FRICTIONLESS 
OIL-FREE DRAFTING 


The new Dixon saddle* for long 
draft spinning saves money by reduc- - 
ing Operating costs, and makes money 
by increasing yarn quality and pro- 
duction. .It's an entirely new saddle 
featuring replaceable SLIXONICE* 
bearings, and the first radical improve- 
ment in saddle design in many years. 


Here's how the new Dixon 
SLIXONICE saddle cuts costs and in- 
creases quality and production: 


ELIMINATES OILING AND ROLL 
SCORING 

REDUCES ROLL PICKING, LINT 
ACCUMULATION AND AVERAGE 
POWER CONSUMPTION 

PERMITS QUICK REPLACEMENT OF 
WEARING SURFACES AND VARYING 
PRESSURES OVER A WIDE RANGE 
OF ROLL SPACING 


Send for the illustrated 
booklet shown here and 
read more detailed infor- 
mation on the new Dixon 
SLIXONICE saddle. It 
can save you the money 
you are spending now, and 
make you the money you 
are losing now. 
*Tracde Mark: 

Pat. Applied For 


DIXON 


LUBRICATING SADDLE CO 


Established 1876 


BRISTOL — RHODE ISLAND 


Sele Manufacturers of 
 SLIXONICE 
Saddles and Cap Bar Nebs 


And MAKES MONEY 
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use of ball bearings in outboard motors, 
motorized prime movers, agricultural equip- 
ment and machines for contour boring and 
turning. A copy will be sent upon a request 
addressed to The Dragon, Fafnir Bearing 
Co., New Britain, Conn. 


Machine Maintenonce 
Outlined In Folder 


“Whip Waste with Metallizing in Tex- 
tile Plants,” four-page folder offered by 
Metallizing Engineering Co., Inc., 38-14 
40th Street, Long Island City 1, N. Y., con- 
tains much information valuable to the 
maintenance man in the textile industries. 
The folder contains illustrations of actual 
metallizing applications in machine mainte- 
nance from picker room to finishing plant. 
How metallizing saves time and money 1s 
described in detail, by showing average 
time and material costs on more than 40 
metallizing applications found in textile 
plants. Copies of the folder may be ob- 
tained on written request to the company. 


New Fire Extinguisher 
Lighter And Stronger 
American-LaFrance-Foamite Corp. of EI- 
mira, N. Y., recently announced a complete 
new line of 24 gallon resistance welded 


silicon bronze fire extinguishers to replace 
riveted and copper fabricated units of the 


They are soda-acid: foam: 


plain water; and anti-freeze water types. 


Same Capacity. 


Each lighter in weight by 414 pounds, 
the manufacturer claims them. to be much 
stronger used have 
higher tensile strength, are more smartly 
styled, and are enhanced in appearance by 
the golden-hued color of the highly polish- 
ed silicon bronze. Additional features in- 
clude resistance welded seams; welded 
hemispherical tops and bottom, 
silver soldered elbow pads; projection weld- 
ed hanger loop; new wider bottom handle; 
interchangeable caps, collars and gaskets; 
new spot welded name plates with identify- 
ing colors. for each type unit; transparent 
plastic nozzle providing clear vision of 
passageway and greater resistance to acci 


because the materials 


domes, 


dental blows which could: close passage of 


SUNRAY rouw0-ENO 
TRUCKS PROTECT THE 
HANDs / 


See Our 


Steel Loom Fixers 
Work Benches 


MONEL + 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


AUTOMATICALLY 
DEFLECTS ITSELF 


Three to Five Weeks Delivery 


FROM 
STEEL + FIBRE + ALUMINUM 


STAINLESS 


SUNRAY 


PHONE 4669 
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ordinary lead nozzles. illustrated 
literature is available from American-La- 
France-Foamite Corp. upon request. 


Brown Instrument Co. 
Offers New Catalogs 


The Brown Instrument Co. of Philadel 
phia, a division of Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Co., recently has released two 
new catalogs to the industry, No. 15-12, 
"pH and Conductivity,” and No. 7000, 
Pressure and Vacuum Gauges.” Copies of 
the catalogs may be obtained upon written 
request to Brown Instrument Co., Wayne 
& Roberts Avenues, Philadelphia 44, Pa. 


New Load Center Unit 
Described In Bulletin 


How Allis-Chalmers new 
load center unit 


standardized 
substations pay off in 


power savings, better performance, greater 


safety and flexibility, easier installation and 
quicker delivery is told in a new 16-page 
bulletin released by the company. The bul- 
letin includes a simple and flexible nomo- 
gram which makes it easy to select the cor- 
rect air circuit breaker for any application 
of a standardized load center unit substa- 
tion. Sizes and dimensions of load center 
unit substation transformers, vertical lift 
metal-clad switchgear and Type L switch- 
gear with air circuit breakers together with 
space requireménts of standard low voltage 
switchgear are given. The bulletin points 
out that transformers and metal-clad. switch- 


gear are not the only pieces of electrical 
equipment that can be packaged to save 
space and money and to provide better ap- 
pearance and greater safety. Compact. unit 
substations are also formed by combining 
transformers and switchgear with motor 
control and with power rectifiers. Copies of 
“How Power at. Load Centers Pays Off,”’ 
Bulletin 11B6285A, are available upon’ re- 
quest from Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., South 
70th Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


General Dyestuff Corp. 
Releases New Circulars 


General Dyestuff Corp., 435 Hudson 
Street, New York City, announces the re- 
lease of the following new circulars: G- 
454-1 — Igepal CA Extra, G-529 — Rapi- 
dogen Black Brown IT, G-536—Fast Light 
Orange GA Conc. CF, G-539—Alizarine 
Yellow R-CF, G-541—Para Orange 3R-CF, 
G-542—Fastusol Orange L7GL-CF, G-543 

Fastusol Blue LSGA, G-544—Diamond 
Black FA-CF, G-546—Diazo Indigo Blue 
BRRA Conc. CF, G-547-—Diazo Orange 
LGA Conc. CF, G-551——-Fast Orange Salt 
RDN, and G-554—-Rapidogen Red IGG. 


List Advantages Of 
New Dynatherm Bulb 


Anticipating an immediate demand for 
the new Dynatherm resistance bulb follow- 
ing its introduction at the recent I. S. A. 
Instrument Show, the Foxboro Co., Fox: 
boro, Mass., announces that the bulb is 


Since 1881, The Hubinger Co., Keokuk, lowa 
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today. 
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WEestTrPoRT, CONNECTICUT 
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now in full-scale production and can be 
supplied with any Dynalog instrument, 
whether recorder, controller, or the new 
multi-record model. The Dynatherm bulb 
is a standard product which is suitable for 
any installation for operating temperatures 


below 600° F. It can be easily installed to 
replace any thermocouple or filled-system 
bulb, in a well of one-fourth inch diameter 
or more and of any depth or any material. 
This unusual adaptability results from the 
fact that heat transfer to the sensitive por- 
tion of the bulb is through its tip, instead 
of through the sidewalls, as is customary. 


Warper Reeds 
and Special Reeds 
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for Beamers, Warpers and Slashers 


Finest Quality Reeds for 
COTTON, WOOL, RAYON 
and SILK WEAVING 


Box 1375 


GET THE 
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COVERAGE 


We design Group Insurance Plans for Southern 
organizations . . 
life and sickness for employees; 
hospitalization, and maternity for both employees 
and their dependents. 

J. F. FREEMAN, Vice President 


._ with benefits to cover loss of 
and surgery, 


GROUP DIVISION 


COMPLETE COVERAGE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
O. F. Srarrorp, President 


Home Office: GREENSBORO, N. C. 
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The bulb is therefore easily brought into 
actual contact with the well by pushing the 
bulb against the end of the well. This 
feature contributes to precise and rapid 
temperature measurement, it is claimed. 
Used with the Dynalog electronic instru- 
ments, the new Dynatherm bulb has the 
mechanical convenience of the thermo- 
couple, but with the added advantages of 
greater stability, elimination of cold junc- 
tion error, small size, faster response, and 
comprable cost. It is suitable for any critical 
application of temperature measurement or 
control in ranges below 600° F. Full de- 
tails may be obtained from any branch 
office of the Foxboro Co, 


Brown Catalog Describes 
ElectroniK Potentiometers 


Brown Instrument Co. of Philadelphia, 
Pa., a division of Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Co., recently distributed to the 
industry its mew catalog, No. 15-13, de- 
scribing its ElectroniK potentiometets. The 
31-page catalog contains many schematic 
diagrams, photographs and_ dimensional 
drawings to illustrate the constructional 
features and operating principles of the 
instruments presented. Featured in catalog 
No. 15-13 are the ElectroniK strip chart 
electric control potentiometers, strip chart 
and circular chart recorders, precision indi- 
cators, strip chart and circular chart con- 
trolls, indicating controllers, pyrometric 
switches, thermocouple and radiamatic as- 
semblies. and the ‘Continuous Balance’ 
principle. Another feature is the presenta- 
tion of illustrative tables of various control 
forms, typical control ‘systems, style selec- 
tion tables and other data helpful in the 
selection of proper instrumentation. Copies 
of Catalog No. 15-13 may be obtained by 
writing Brown Instrument Co., Wayne and 
Roberts Avenues, Philadelphia 44, Pa. 


Calco Chemical Offers 
| New Technical Bulletin 


“A Laboratory Study of Padding: Part 1, 
Cotton,” is the title of Calco Technical 
Bulletin No. 808, recently made available 
to the industry by the Calco Chemical Di- 
vision of American Cyanamid Co., Bound 
Brook, N. J. The bulletin was prepared by 
C. L. Zimmerman and G. L. Royer of the 
firm’s research department. 


New Ribbon Filling Yarn 
Offered By Twitchell 


E. W. Twitchell, Inc., Third and Somer- 
set Streets, Philadelphia, manufacturer of 
paper products for industrial use, has come 
up with a new ribbon filling yarn known as 
No. 12, Thinnest yarn made at the plant, 
and just going into production, it will be 
used as filling for auto carpeting, for car- 
pets, tapestries, velvets, and other types. of 
floor coverings. Averaging from 1,200 to 
1,250. yards per pound, it is 30 per cent 
longer than the Twitchell No. 16 yarn for- 
merly used as carpet filler. Because of the 
extra length, No. 12 yarn has a longer run- 
ning time’on looms and makes it possible 
for one operator to control two looms at 
the same time with fewer shutdowns. The 
new yarn costs slightly more a pound than 
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the No. 16. but despite that, No. 12 is said 
to be cheaper to use than No. 16 because 
of the extra length by unit. The No. 12 
yarn was designed after members of the 
Twitchell sales and research departments 
had spent considerable time in the field 
talking with rug and carpet manufacturers 
about the proper requirements for a better 
ribbon filling yarn. The Twitchell company 


now supplies Textilene yarns from No. 12. 


to 32. 
Towmotor Corp. Offers 
Scale Model Fork Lift 
Towmotor Corp., manufacturer of fork 
lift trucks, tractors and accessories, is ofter- 
ing assistance, in the form of an accurately 
designed, quarter-inch scale model fork lift 
truck, to plant engineers and other execu- 
tives interested in formulating efficient fac- 
tory layout plans. The realistic miniature 
Towmotor fork lift trucks are easily moved 
about, rolling freely on tiny scale size 
wheels and can even carry scale model loads 
on the forks. The increased use of scale 
model buildings, machinery and other pro- 
duction equipment for plant and office. lay- 
out work has been due to the savings in 
time and costs made possible by the three- 
dimensional models. Visual planning with 
scale models aids in locating water, steam 
and power lines, provides an accurate esti- 
mate of floor requirements and loads and, 
in the case of the new miniature Towmotor, 
assists in planning the most effective and 
economical materials handling routes. The 
scale model Towmotor fork lift truck is 
available to plant management men at a cost 
of $1.50 each. Requests for models should 
be addressed to Towmotor Corp., 1226. East 
152nd St., Cleveland 10, Ohio. 


Firm Offers Booklet On 
Production Management 


Albert Ramond & Associates, Tribune 
Tower, Chicago, Hl., has made available to 
the industry its new production manage- 
ment booklet, 1948 edition, which it  be- 
lieves should be of interest to any employer 
whether or not he has any interest. in the 
firm's services. The booklet, it is said, 
. tempts to clarify the meaning of produc- 
tivity and its true significance in labor-man- 
agement relations and in our general econ- 
omy; Outlines a realistic concept of a “fair 
day's work; and indicates practical solu- 
trons tor several of industry's current prob- 
lems about costs, wages, productivity and 
labor relations. 


List Advantages Of 
Stonhard Resurfacer 


For textile plant floor maintenance, the 
Stonhard Co. of Philadelphia, producer of 
building maintenance materials, suggests its 
Stonhard resurfacer to patch or overlay all 
types of floors: cement, brick, asphalt, wood 
or composition. It is said to make a smooth, 
tough, resilient, non-skid, non-static and dry 
surface that withstands the heaviest trucking 
and at the same time assures a safe, com- 
fortable footing. For further information 
write Stonhard Co., Dept. TB, 1306 Spring 
Garden St., Philadelphia 23, Pa., and ask 


tor “Free Maintenance Guide for Floors.” 
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One coat of Carmote Mill White seals 
walls and other surfaces against attack 
by humidity, fungi, fumes and other 
causes of costly deterioration. Available 
in four finishes; durable and non- 


yellowing. 


For assistance in solving your particular 
paint problems contact your regional 
representative or write to Carpenter- 
Morton Company, Department R, 
Everett, Mass. 
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an additional distributor for the South... 
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National Safety Congress Makes Awards 


Safety incentive programs were cited as the best means 
of cutting lost-time mill accidents at the textile session of 
the National Safety Congress and Exposition held recently 
in Chicago. Speakers discussing the subject were Glenn 
Penland, director of training and safety at Erwin Cotton 
Mills Co., Durham, N. C.; Frank Hay, safety and train- 
ing director at Rocky Mount (N. C.) Mills; and Dr. Hed- 
wig Kuhn, secretary, joint committee on industrial ophthal- 
mology, Hammond, Ind. 

Fourteen plants worked the entire year without a re- 
portable injury in the safety contest and were presented 
plaques by E. G. Padgett of Employers Liability Insurance 
Co. of Wisconsin, Charlotte, N. C., who presided. Award 
recipients were: division one-—Tallassee (Ala-) Mills of 
the Mt. Vernon-Woodberry Mills, Inc.; the Alexander City 
(Ala.) Plant of Avondale Mills; and Firestone Textiles, 
Inc., Gastonia, N. C. Division two— Jackson Mills, Plant 
No. 1, Iva, $. C.; Sycamore (Ala.) Plant of Avondale 
Mills; the American Plant of American Yarn & Processing 
Co., Mt. Holly, N. C.; and Ludlow Mfg. & Sales Co., 
Allentown, Pa. Division three—-Spun Fibers, Nelson, Rush 
and Madora Plants of American Yarn & Processing Co.; 
Columbia Mills, Inc., Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; Erwin Cotton 
Mills Co., Plant No. 6, Durham, N. C.; Sallie B Plant of 
Avondale Mills, Sylacauga, Ala.; and Efird Mfg. Co., Albe- 
marle, N. C. 

Reduction awards were presented. ten plants for having 
rates below the group average and lowe: than their rates in 
the previous contest. They are: Judson Mills, Greenville, 
S. C.; Fairforest Co., finishing division, Spartanburg, S. C.; 
Rock Hill (S. C.) Printing & Finishing Co.; Aponaug Mtg. 
Co., Jackson, Miss.; Arlington Division, Lawrence, Mass.; 


Kendall Mills, division The Kendall Co.; Textileather 


Corp., Toledo, O.; Celanese Corp. of America, Amcello 
unit. Cumberland: Md.: Continental Mills, Inc., Philadel- 
phia; W. }. Dickey & Sons, Inc., Oella, Baltimore County, 
Md. 


Bishopric Heads N. C. Manufacturers 


Karl Bishopric, president and treasurer of Spray (N. C.) 
Cotton Mills, was elevated to the presidency of the North 
Carolina Cotton Manufacturers Association at the annual 
meeting of the group last month tn Pinehurst, N. C. Mr. 
Bishopric succeeds Hearne Swink, secretary and vice-presi 
dent of Cannon Mills Co., Kannapolis, N. C. Named to 
serve with Mr. Bishopric were Frank Wailltams, presi- 
dent and treasurer of Patterson Mills, Roanoke Rapids, N. 
C., first vice-president; Julian Robertson, president of the 
North Carolina Finishing Co., Salisbury, N. C., second vice 
president; and Hunter Marshall of Charlotte, N. C., secre- 
tary and treasurer. The event attracted a record attendance 
of more than 300 textile men. 

Mr. Swink, in his president's address, raised the question 
as to why many large corporations are locating in neighbor 
ing states rather than in North Carolina and suggested that 
the state government create a committee with full authority 
and sufficient funds to investigate whether anything in the 
state's tax structure or other laws is causing this reported 
situation. He pointed to North Carolina as the foremost 


textile state, citing textiles as its leading industry, with 70 
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per cent of its industrial wage earners drawing their pay 
from the industry. 

Governor-elect Kerr Scott of North Carolina, a guest 
speaker, also touched upon the economic importance of tex- 
tiles in the state. “In our state,”’ he said, ‘the textile indus- 
try is an economic bulwark. It is not only the market for 
one of our principal crops, but a tremendous factor in pro- 
viding employment for our people, and it is one of our 
largest taxpayers. 

Albert G. Myers of Textiles, Inc., Gastonia, N. C., won 
the association: golf tournament and gained permarient 
possession of the silver bowl awarded by Corn Products Re- 
fining Co. to the winner. Mr. Myers retired the trophy by 
winning the tourney for the third time, having won previ- 
ously in 1936 and 1939. In the skeet shoot, J. D. Sandridge 
of the dyestuffs division of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Inc., Charlotte, N. C., took first place by firing 23 out 
of 25. 

Six new. directors, elected for a three-year term, term 
expiring 1951, were: B. Everett Jordan, Sellers Mfg. Co., 
Saxapahaw, N. C.; D. R.' LaFar, Harden Mfg. Co., Gas- 
tonia, N: C.; Albert Orr, Monroe. (N. C.) Mills; H. F. 
Hunsucker, Highland: Cotton Mills; High Point, N. C.; 
Caldwell Ragan, Ragan Spinning Co., Gastonia, N. C., and 
F. O. McShane, Sayles Biltmore Bleachery, Asheville, N. C. 
Elected to fill the unexpired term of J. C. Cowan, term ex- 
piring 1950, was W. S. Coulter of Burlington Mills Corp., 
Greensboro, N. C. 

Directors continuing on the board are:. Hyman L. Battle, 
Rocky Mount (N. C.) Mulls; S. M: Butler, Glenn Mills, 
Inc., Lincolnton, N. C.; J. A. Cooper, Harriet Cotton Mills 
and Henderson Cotton Mills, Henderson, N. C.; C. C. 
Dawson, Cramerton (N. C.) division, Burlington Mills 
Corp.; Carl R. Harris, Erwin Cotton Mills Co., Durham, 
N. C.; W. L. Morris, Clinchfield Mfg. Co., Marion, N. C.; 
E. N. Brower, Rockfish-Mebane Yarn Mills, Hope Mills, 
N. C.; G. G. Cromer, Textron Southern, Inc.,- Charlotte; 
J. Harold Lineberger, Acme Spinning Co., Belmont, N. C.; 
James A. Long, Jr., Roxboro (N. C.) Cotton Mills, and 
}. C. Roberts, Textiles, Inc., Gastonia. | 


Quartermaster Association Holds Parley 


More than 450 industry representatives and Army officers 
attended the annual-meeting of the Quartermaster Associa- 
tion Jast month at Camp Lee, Va. They heard the Army's 
Deputy Chief of Staff, Gen. J. Lawton Collins, outline a 
two-phase military preperedness program which, some be- 
lieved, might become a serious-drain on American indus- 
trial capacity. General Collins told the gathering that pre- 
paredness now calls for re-equipping United States forces 
at the same time that the United States ts to assist ‘nations - 
of the western world” in re-arming themselves. Charles 
A. Cannon, president of Cannon Mills, Kannapolis, N. C., 
is president of the association. 


Industrial Editors Elect C. D. Orth 


The Carolina Industrial Editors Council held its annual 
meeting at Asheville, N. C., last month with representatives 
of the textile industry taking a leading role. Charles D. 
Orth of Burlington Mills Corp., Greensboro, N. C., was 
clected president of the organization for the next year. 
Vernon Foster of Beaumont Mfg. Co. and Spartan and 
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Startex Mills, Spartanburg, S. C., was elected secretary and 
Lelah N. Masters of Cone Mills Corp., Greensboro, treas- 
urer. Named to the council's board of directors were 
Margaret Sharp of Pelzer (S. C.) Mills and Otis Marlowe 
of Fieldcrest Mills, Spray, N. C. 

_ The second annual Industrial Editors Institute, spon- 
sored by the Henry. W. Grady School of Journalism, Uni- 
versity of Georgia, and the Southern Industrial Editors As- 
sociation, was conducted Nov. 4-6 at. Athens, Ga. The pro- 
gram was d¢signed to help editors of employee publica- 
tions, trade journals, religious and association publications. 
Speakers included some of the South's leaders in these 
fields. 


Textiles Feature Gaston Exposition 


Exhibits by a number of textile plants and textile machin- 
ery companies were features of the Gaston County Industrial 
Exposition held in Gastonia, N. C., Oct. 22-28 as America’s 
combed yarn center displayed its industrial versatility. More 
than 20,000 people visited the exposition: The event ‘pre- 
sented under one roof the textile products and machinery 
which make up the county's $200,000,000 annual production 
hgure. 

Among the exhibitor’ were: Gastonia Roller Flyer & 
Spindle Co., Cocker Machine & Foundry Co., Duke Power 
Co., Firestone Textiles, Inc., Ferguson Gear Co., Norlander- 
Young Machine Co., Mitcham & Co., Gastonia Combed 


Yarn Corp., Burlington Mills. Inc.. A. B. Carter: Inc., Tex- 


tiles Incorporated, A. M. Smyre Mfg. Co., Gossett Machine 
Works, U. S. Rubber Co., Threads, Inc., Groves Thread 
Co., Inc., Smith Textile Apron Co., National Cotton Coun- 
cil, Stanley Mills, Inc., Osage Mfg. Co., Stewart Machine 
Co., Inc., Todd-Long Picker Apron Co., Keesee Belting & 
Supply Co., Howard Bros. Mfg. Co., Harmon Products Co., 
and Wisteria Hosiery Mills. 


Plan New Type Rayon Pulp Mill In South 


The first rayon pulp mill in the world designed to employ 
an entirely new process for producing dissolving woodpulp 
used in the manufacture of rayon and other synthetic prod- 
ucts will be built in the South by International Paper Co., 
it was announced Noy. 5 by John H. Hinman, president. 
Significance of the development, according to Mr. Hinman, 
lies in the fact that for the first time in the history of the 
manufacture of rayon pulps, hardwoods instead of soft- 
woods can be used, and the new process is based on the 
sulphate (kraft) process instead of. the sulphite process 
used traditionally for making such pulps. 

Mr. Hinman said the exact location of the new mill has 
not yet been determined, but all plans and engineering have 
now been completed and construction is scheduled to be 
finished early in 1950. The mill will have a capacity of 300 
tons a day, or a yearly capacity of about 100,000 tons, and 
will increase by approximately 16 per cent the present estt- 
mated North American output of rayon pulp. Its construc- 
tion and operation will be under the direction of the South- 
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ern Kraft Division of the company which now operates 
eight mills in the South. “From the viewpoint of the great 
and growing rayon industry in North America,” Mr. Hin- 
man said, ‘this development means that dissolving wood- 
pulp production will be sufficient to meet the increased 
raw material demands from new rayon varn capacity, exist- 
ing and authorized. Since the end of World War II, the 
productive capacity of both the rayon yarn and cellophane 
industries in the United States has been inc reasing faster 
than the supply of dissolving woodpulps needed as raw ma- 
terial.” 

Pulp produced by the new process, Mr. Hinman ex- 
plained, is of the highest grades used for the production of 
rayon yarns, cellophane, plastics and allied products. It is 
particularly adapted for the production of rayon specialties 
such as high tenacity yarn used in tire cord,and mechanical 
rubber goods; also for high tenacity textile yarns. Develop- 
ment of the process, he pointed out, is the result of many 
years’ intensive research work and plant studies, and pulp 
has already been manufactured by this process in substan- 
tial tonnages and has been proved out by the makers of 
rayon yarns and other end products in their own manufac- 
turing Operations. 


The new process, Mr. Hinman said. combines the techni- . 


cal experience of International Paper Co. and its Canadian 
subsidiaries, It was developed by the company’s Southern 
Kraft Division with the technical advice of Industrial Cellu- 
lose Research, Ltd., wholly-owned research -afhliate of 
Canadian International Paper Co., which operates at 
Hawkesbury, Ontario, one of the. world’s foremost research 
and control centers for developing new techniques in the 
manufacture of dissolving woodpulps and in the conversion 
of pulp into end products by standard commercial processes. 

While the new mill will be under the direction of the 
Southern Kraft Division of the company, the operating 
staff will have the assistance and advice of Industrial Cellu- 
lose Research, Ltd., on all technical phases of operations. 
Funds for the mill will be provided without borrowing or 
the sale of securities. This will be the ninth mill of the 


Southern Kraft Division... Other mills are at Bastrop, ka. 


Camden, Ark.; Georgetown, $. C.; Mobile, Ala.; Moss 
Point, Miss.; Panama City, Fla.; Springhill, La. 


Avisco Develops New Continuous Process 


American Viscose Corp. announced Nov. 9 development 
of a new continuous spinning process for the manufacture 
of viscose rayon yarn for the textile industry which dras- 
tically shortens the time required in the process. The proc- 
ess 1s said to involve a new and revolutionary spinning 
technique which can be applied to all commercial textile 
yarn sizes. The new Process 1S called  Filamatic”’ and ts 
the result of five years of research. 

Starting with a new concept of spinning, the new ma- 
chine, which has. been developed does not resemble any 
machine, continuous or otherwise, heretofore used to spin 
rayon filament yarn. The new machine is said to be smaller, 
faster and more efficient than older known machines using 
continuous methods and 1S desc ribed as “far ahead”’ of 
them, Beyond this, the company declined to reveal any de- 
tails of the process. or the operation of the machine, which 
it is understood has not been seen by individuals outside 


the company. Spokesmen for American Viscose pointed 
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out that this reticence was necessary since patents had not 
been granted as yet. 

American Viscose has built the machine to date, but it 
has not been decided who may build future machines, it 
was stated. No licenses will be required for the construc- 
tion of Operation, since it ts an exclusive development of 
the company. It was pointed out that some of the needed 
equipment might require up to 18 months for delivery; and 
that additional time would then be consumed in construc- 
tion, assembly and installation. The work will be under 
the supervision of the corporation's engineering depart- 
ment. 


Monsanto Developing New Synthetic Fiber 


Monsanto Chemical Co. is conducting research in the de- 


velopment of a new synthetic fiber and may be ready in a 
short time to announce the progress made, sources in the 
company report. Work on the new product has been under 
way at the Dayton, Ohio, plant of Monsanto under the 
Central Research Department. While the exact nature of 
the synthetic is a secret, the qualities being sought for in- 
clude low competitive cost; continuous filament; adapta- 
bility to volume production and a variety of end-uses; wet 
and dry strength; light resistance and good dyeing proper- 
ties. 

Before the new fiber is brought onto the market, the 
company must be satisfied that it has qualities and advan- 
tages that excel others in the synthetic or natural. textile 
held, according to those close to the new development. 
“There ts no sense bringing out another synthetic fiber just 
for the sake of launching a new product,” it is explained. 
Specific improvements will be shown in one or another 
characteristic of the fiber, over others already in the field. 

It also is intended to have the fiber adaptable for large- 
volume use, and not a specialty type for a relatively limited 
field, it is reported. This'is the first excursion of Monsanto 
into the development of synthetic fibers, the company’s op- 
erations heretofore having been essentially in research and 
production of chemicals and finishes for industrial use. 


Shuttle Producers Accept F. T. C. Order 


The American Shuttle Manufacturers Association, Allen- 
town, Pa., and some of its member-manufacturers Nov. 15 
advised the Federal Trade Commission they would not ob- 
ject to entry of a cease and desist order based upon a com- 
plaint issued by the F. T. C. against them last month. The 
respondents said their sole purpose in deciding not to con- 
test the charges was ‘to avoid the trouble and expenses inci- 
dent to further continuation of this proceeding.” All 
waived hearing on the F. T. C. charges and suggested that 
the commission enter its findings as to the facts, then serve 
upon them a cease and desist order based on those findings. 

All the respondents were accused of engaging in an un- 
lawful combination to fix prices, discounts and extra charges 
and eliminate competition in sale of shuttles, in violation of 
Section 5 of the Federal Trade Commission Act. 

Named with the American Shuttle Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation in the complaint were: United States Bobbin & 
Shuttle Co. and David Brown Co., both of Lawrence, Mass.: 
Lowell ( Mass.) Shuttle Co.; New Bedford ( Mass.) Shut- 
tle Co.; Pavia Shuttle Co. and Ruth Bruchill Forrest, trad- 
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ing as Penn Reed & Harness Co., both of Allentown, Pa.; 
Watson-Williams Mfg. Co., Millbury, Mass.; Edward F. 
Atkinson, trading as Jacob Walder Co., and Mrs. Vaughn 
S. Hall, Annie L. Storms, Sarah A. Roe, Mary S. Warbur- 
ton, Albert H. Moorehead, John Hall, Abram T. Hall and 
James Warburton, co-partners trading as I. A. Hall & Co., 
both of Paterson, N. J., and James H. Billington Co. and 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., both of 


Narrow Fabrics isis Holds Annual Parley 


The Narrow Fabrics Division of the Cotton-Textile Insti- 
tute held its annual meeting last month at Pinehurst, N. C., 
at which time the manufacturers gave much consideration 
to continuing close co-operation with the Mobilization Plan- 
ning Division of the armed forces and the problem of uni- 
form freight rate classification for narrow fabrics, Dr. 
Claudius T. Murchison, president of the institute, called 
attention to the hearings currently under way in Washing- 
ton by the Capehart Committee on the basing point system, 
declaring that new legislation on this matter probably will 
be considered by the next Congress. 

Lewis F. Sawyer of New York, secretary of the division, 
told the group that government ofhcials had expressed con- 
cern over the exporting of efficient webbing looms, pre- 
ferring to stockpile the machines to have them available 
for immediate production if the need arises. Mr. Sawyer 
pointed out that webbing was considered an important fac- 
tor in the requirements of military agencies and that the 
Army was ‘seriously concerned” with what the webbing 
manufacturers’ productive capacity might be in a national 


emergency. Concerning freight rates, he stated that a num- 
ber of different classifications for narrow fabrics was ex- 
tremely important. 

The prediction that in the future some of the narrow 
fabric mills might move to other sections of the country 
was made by Charles W. Moore of Fletcher Works, Inc., 
Philadelphia.. Mr. Moore expressed the opinion that if the 
entire mill is not relocated, a branch plant will be started. 
He added that most of the harrow fabric mills established 
in recent years have been located in rural districts. 

H. S. Cheney of Hudson Narrow Fabric Mills, Green- 
ville, S. C., presided at the meeting in the absence of the 
chairman, John E. Fite, Jr., of Krout & Fite Mfg. Co., 
Philadelphia. The election of new ofhcers for the division, 
previously scheduled for the meeting last month, was post- 
poned until the quarterly meeting next January in New 


York, 


Standards Group Holds Annual! Meeting 


The legality of standardization, the program of the munt- 
tions board in bringing about co-ordinated standards for the 
military establishment, the organization of company stand- 
ards work, and methods of evaluating standards were some 
of the subjects taken up in lively discussions of the question 
“What Good Are Standards?’ at the 30th annual meeting 
of the American Standards Association Oct. 20-22 in New 
York.. W. John Kenney, under secretary of the Navy, 
speaking on the importance of simplification and standardi- 
zation to an efhcient and economical military supply system 
and thus to our national security, was the featured speaker 
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at the annual meeting luncheon which closed the three-day 
meeting. Mr. Kenney described the steps being taken by 
the munitions board to bring about co-ordination of the 
standards of the Army and Navy, and Air Force, and to 
unify them with industry's specifications. John F. Sonnett, 
partner in the firm of Cahill, Gordon, Zachry & Reindel, 
and former Assistant United States Attorney General, dis- 
cussed the legal aspects of standardization. 

New officers for the coming year were announced at the 
meeting. Thomas D. Jolly, vice-president in charge of engi- 
neering and purchases of the Aluminum Co. of America, 
will be president. Dr. Harold $. Osborne, chief engineer of 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. and past chatr- 
man of the standards council of the association, will be vice- 
president. Announcement of election of officers of the 
standards council, the technical governing body of the asso 
ciation, was also made at the meeting. L. F. Adams, con- 
sultant of the General Electric Co., who died suddenly Oct. 


14, had been ‘elected chairman by letter ballot and W. C._ 


‘Wagner of the executive department, Philadelphia Electric 
Co., vice-chaitman. Because of the death of Mr. Adams, 
Mr. Wagner was named acting chairman. Also re-elected 
for the coming year were Vice-Admiral G. F. Hussey, Jr. 
(U. S. N., Ret.), secretary of the association; and Cyril 
Ainsworth, technical director and assistant secretary. 

Mr. Kenney explained that two steps have been taken 
toward co-ordination of the standards for all the equipment 
used by the military establishment. These are establishments 
by the munitions board of its cataloging agency and its 
standardization’ agency. The catalog system is intended to 
provide a single name, description, and identification num- 
ber for each item used, thus eliminating about 50 per cent 
of the five million items involved, he explained. . The oper- 
ations Of the -tandards agency will include development of 
common designs of equipment and components. When they 
are fully underway it is planned that Army, Navy, and Air 
Force specifications will no longer be published by the 
respective departments. The co-ordinated specifications will 
be National Military Establishment (N.M.E.) specifications. 


Maid Of Cotton To Visit Europe 


The Maid of Cotton will make an Atlantic hop again in 
1949, the National Cotton Council announced Nov. 18, to 
carry out exciting assignments as good will bearer to Eng- 
land and France. The British trip will assume a role of 
major prominence in the Cotton Maid’s flight abroad, the 
council adds, with more than eight days set aside for activi- 
ties in England. Cotton's top celebrity will make a swift 
flight by American Overseas Airlines from New York to 
London late in March, returning to the United States in 
mid-April. Primary destination in England will be Man- 
chester, textile trading center. The Maid of Cotton will be 
received by the Cotton Board of England at its Colour, De- 
sign, and Style Centre on York Street, offering an oppor- 
tunity for the exchange of fashion ideas and for the 
strengthening of friendships between interrelated indus- 
tries of the two countries. | 

During her visit to the British fashion center last Spring, 
‘48 Maid Matilda Nail of Fort Worth, Tex., was presented 
with several outstanding cotton costumes by English de- 
signers. Hardy Amies, Marjorie Chapman, and Dorville 
are among the well-known British names represented in the 
collection. The Texas beauty’s visit to textile mills in the 
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Lancashire district was credited as a significant boost to the 
country’s vital production program. She was welcomed 
officially to Manchester by the city’s Lord Mayoress at a 
luncheon in her honor. 

The Maid will cross the English Channel to France and 
Paris, where she will call on Parisian couturiers whose 
names have fashion significance the world over. Jacques 
Heim, Pierre Balmain, Elsa Schiaparelli, and other design- 
ers will do cotton creations exclusively for the Maid of Cot- 
ton. She will serve as good will bearer to the cotton indus- 
tries of both England and France, and will make official 
calls on high governmental officials, including representa- 
tives of the American government abroad. 

The winner of this thrilling trip will be selected in Mem- 
phis, Tenn., Jan. 5. She will receive an all-cotton Ameri- 
can designed wardrobe, and upon completion of her tour 
will be presented with a Ford convertible by the Memphis 
District Ford dealers. The Maid of Cotton contest is open 
to any single girl between 19 and 25, born in a cotton-pro- 
ducing state. Entry forms are available from the National 
Cotton Council, P. O. Box 18, Memphis 1, Tenn. Dec. 
10 is closing date. 


Carded Yarn Group Re-Elects Fitzsimons 


Members of the Carded Yarn Association, at their annua! 
convention Noy. 17 in Charlotte, N. C.. were told that 
there is no excuse for any further decline in the prices of 
cotton goods and that the result- of the recent election was 
the best thing that could have happened for the country. 
Principal speakers ‘at the meeting were Dr. Claudius T. 
Murchison of New York, president of the Cotton-Textile 
Institute, and Clyde R. Hoey, North Carolina's senior 
United States senator. : 

Directors of the group re-elected Owen Fitzsimons. of 
Charlotte as president and treasurer; E. N. Brower of Hope 
Mills, chairman of the board; Harvey W. Moore of Char- 
lotte, treasurer and vice-president of Brown Mfg. Co., 
Concord, N. C., vice-chairman; and Juanita Nixon of Char- 
lotte, secretary. 

Dr. Murchison devoted much of his address to surveying 
the results of the decline in textile prices this year, which 
he described as.‘one of the most severe in the history of the 
industry.’ He predicted, however, that ‘‘a permanently 
stronger trend” in cotton yarn and fabrics primary market 
prices soon will develop. He said the next Congress prob- 
ably will effect a tremendous expansion of social security 
coverage and also expand the E. C. A. program and the 
military program. No tax reductions are in sight, Dr. 
Murchison. predicted, adding that industry seems inescapa- 
bly confronted with a foundation of costs moving upward 
and a continuation of demand. 

National and world prospects created by the recent elec- 
tion were discussed by Senator Hoey, who told the spinning 
mill executives that “immediately, the result of the election 
furnishes the best guaranty against another depression or 
inflation.” Any slackening in the nation’s economy, the sen- 
ator predicted, would bring release of “‘pent-up public 
works’ expenditures amd other public projects “‘on a vast 
scale.’ Senator Hoey saw ‘‘no valid reason for a depres- 
sion” and compared the industrial “prophets of gloom’’ 
with the sadly mistaken election pollsters. 

The following directors were elected to serve the organi- 
zation until 1951: R. C. Bridger of Bladenboro, N. C.. 
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S. R. Cross of Marion, N. C., Charles M. Geer of La- 
Grange, Ga.,:Abner Nash of Franklinton, N. C., J. R. 
Newell of Carrollton, Ga., Ernest Rees, Jr., of Fayetteville, 
Tenn., and A. J. M. Wannamaker of Orangeburg, S. C. 


Cloim fF. 1. C. is Misleading Congress 


Asserting that the Federal Trade Commission is mislead- 
ing the public and Congress in its attempts to forbid freight 
absorption in selling prices without legislative consent, 
eight corn products manufacturers Oct. 13 asked the Com- 
mission to drop its complaint and permit Congress to act 
upon the general issue involved. These arguments were ad- 
vanced by Carl R, Miller, attorney, of Decatur, Ill., asking 
dismissal of a complaint by the commission which would 
compel net factory pricing instead of the traditional system 
used by the industry, and others, “even prior to the estab- 
lishment of the nation.’ The eight companies represent 
less than 50 per cent of the corn products business. They 
charged that compliance with the F. T. C. complaint would 
thrust upon the Corn Products Refining Co., the remaining 
members of the industry, a monopolistic position. 

Predicting the F. T. C. position would create far-reaching 
repercussions, the spokesman for the eight companies fore- 
saw six results harmful to the national economy, as follows: 


(1) The American farmer must take less money for his_ 


corn. (2) Laboring men in corn refining centers must give 
up their homes and move to other communities. (3) The 
American housewife will pay more for her table syrup. 
(4) Textile and paper manufacturers will be forced to turn 
to tapioca and sago starches shipped in from abroad in com- 


petition with American products. (5) The seacoast markets 
for corn sweeteners will be turned over to foreign cane pro- 
ducers. (6) The bulk of what business remains for the 
corn refiners will be turned over to the largest company in 
the industry. | 
The eight.companies for which Mr. Miller spoke are as 
follows: American Maize-Products Co., Roby, Ind.; An- 
heuser-Busch, St. Louis, Mo.; Clinton Industries, Clinton, 
lowa; the Hubinger Co., Keokuk, Iowa; National Starch 
Products, Indianapolis; Penick & Ford, Ltd., Cedar Rapids, 
lowa; A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., Decatur, III.; 
Starch & Refining Co., Granite City, Ill. 


and Union 


Industrial Vision Congress Held In Atlanta 


The first annual Southeastern Industrial Vision Congress 
was held Nov. 14-16 on the Georgia Tech campus in At- 
lanta, Ga., under the sponsorship of the school and the 
Georgia Optometric Association. Dr. Joseph Tiffin, indus- 
trial psychologist of Purdue University, opened the three- 
day meeting with a talk on the latest methods of vision 
placement tests. He was followed by Dr. Carl F. Shepard, 
research director of the Northern College of Optometry. 
who discussed the relation of optometry to industry. Among 
industrial speakers were G. Luther Wiebel of Magnet Mills, 
Clinton, Tenn.; E. W. Howard of Fulton Bag and Cotton 
Mills, Atlanta; and R. S. Payne of the Alabama Textile 
Products Co., Andalusia, Ala. Dave Williams, congress 
chairman, described the session as a “down-to-earth shirt- 
sleeve meeting’ designed to show concrete results of an in- 
dustrial vision program. 
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Rayon Imports Continue To Increase 


Rayon yarn and staple fiber shipments in October totaled 
94,400,000 pounds, three per cent above shipments in the 
preceding month and seven per cent over those in October 
of 1947, according to the November Rayon Organon, sta- 
tistical publication of the Textile Economics Bureau, Inc. 
Deliveries in the first ten months of the year totaled 913,- 
700,000 pounds, a gain of 161/, per cent above shipments 
in the corresponding period of 1947 
those in the first ten months of 1946. 

Filament yarn shipments in October amounting to 71,- 
900,000 pounds showed an increase of ten per cent over 
October, 1947. Filament yarn types shipped during the 
month were made up of 46,300,000 pounds of viscose-+- 
cupra and 25,600,000. pounds of acetate. For the ten-month 
period, viscose-+-cupra filament yarn shipments were up 


and 30 per cent over 


seven per cent, while acetate yarn shipments were up 33 
per cent. 2 

Rayon staple plus tow shipments in October totaled 22,- 
500,000 pounds, a figure three per cent under shipments in 
October, 1947. Staple types shipped during the months 
were 15,500,000 pounds of viscose and 7,000,000 pounds 
acetate. Total staple and tow a, in the first ten 
months of the year showed a gain of 2314 per cent over 
the corresponding period last year. 

Filament yarn stocks’ held by: producers at the end of 
October amounted to 10,100,000 pounds, with viscose 
cupra yarn accounting for 6,900,000 pounds and the balance 
acetate. Staple and tow stocks at the end of the month 
totaled 4,800,000 pounds. 

A continuing high rate of rayon yarn and staple imports 
in the first eight months of the year has augmented substan- 
tially the domestic shipments, the Organon points out. 
monthly imports of filament rayon yarn in the first eight 
months of the year have averaged 1,000,000 pounds, ac 
cording to the Organon. August imports totaled 822.000 
pounds while those for the whole eight-month period of 
January through August amounted to 8,454,000 pounds, a 
volume greater than any annual total since the record year 
of 1929 when 15,055,000 pounds were imported. 

Of the total filament yarn imports in the first eight 
months of 1948, 88 per cent was supplied by five countries. 
Italy led with 34 per cent of the total, followed by Ger- 
many with 30 per cent, and then Holland, France and the 
United Kingdom with eight per cent each. The remaining 
12 per cent of filament yarn imports was supplied by Swit- 
zerland, Belgium, Spain, Canada, Japan, Mexico, Chile and 
Poland. Staple imports in the first 
eight months of the year, while five per cent below those 
in the same period of 1947 were only two per cent under 
the eight months’ figure for 1939, the record year of im- 
ports. August imports amounting to 3,952,000 pounds were 
up 63 per cent over a year ago, and July imports of 3,340,- 
000 pounds were up 44 per cent. 


in the order named. 


Total imports for the 
January-August period amounted to 27,233,000 pounds. 
Of the total rayon staple imports in the first eight months 
of the year, 97 per cent was supplied by six countries. 
France was the largest supplier with 29 per cent of the 
total, and next in order were the Netherlands with 21 per 
cent; Belgium, 19 per cent; United Kingdom, 15 per cent; 
Switzerland, nine per’cent; and Italy, four per cent. The 
remaining three per cent was made up of imports from 
Norway, Spain, Czechoslovakia, Canada and Mexico. 
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Some notable shifts have taken: place in the standing of 
countries shipping rayon staple to the United States, it is 
pointed out by the Organon. Staple imports from the 
United Kingdom in the eight months period of this year 
were about 14 times greater than in the same period during 
1947. Italian imports have more than tripled, and ship- 
ments from the Netherlands are up 69 per cent. French 
shipments to this —— rose 42 per cent and Swiss ship- 
ments were up 22 per cent. Belgium staple shipments, 
however, while still large are 30 per cent below a year ago, 
and Norwegian shipments are down 68 per cent. Czecho- 
slovakia's fell off 91 per cent, and Sweden and Finland 
shipped nothing so far this year. These last two countries 
shipped 19 per cent and seven per cent, respectively, of 
total exports to the United States last year. 

Among foreign rayon producers, the output of rayon fila- 
ment yarn and staple this year has shown consistent gains, 
according to the Organon. Rayon and nylon filament yarn 
production by the United Kingdom in the first six months 
this year amounted to 72,300,000 pounds, a 31 per cent 
gain over the same period in 1947. France with a produc- 
tion of 48,100,000 pounds showed a gain of 16 per cent. 
Output in the bizonal area of Germany amounting to 24,- 
000,000 pounds was up 173 per cent and while output is 
still far below pre-war levels, it can be seen that production 
is being revived. Similar gains were recorded in other coun- 
tries. Holland's filament yarn production at 15,900,000 
pounds was up 18 per cent; Czechoslovakia with 5,400,000 
pounds, up 16 per cent; Belgium with 10,800,000 pounds, 
up 11 per cent; Japan with 14,900,000 pounds, up 140 per 
cent despite raw material shortages. 

In the production of rayon staple, equally widespread 
advances were made abroad. For the first six months of 
1948, the United Kingdom produced 43,800,000 pounds, 
an increase of ten per cent; France 35,900,000 pounds, up 
54 per cent; bizonal Germany 29,700,000 pounds, up 61 
per cent; Czechoslovakia 17,100,000 pounds, up 13. per 
cent; Holland 10,800,000 pounds, up 48 per cent; Japan. 
15.300.000 pounds, up 118 per cent. Belgium with a pro- 
duction of 10,100,000 pounds showed a loss of 43 per cent, 


the only producing country that did not make a gain. 


While the United States is importing greater amounts of 
rayon yarn and staple, its producers are exporting about the 
same amount as previously, the Organon points out. During 
the third quarter of 1948, producers’ exports of filament 
yarn, all processes, amounted to 3,700,000 pounds, a decline 
of 14 per cent from the second quarter level and 21 per 
cent under the exports of the corresponding period last 
year. “Exports in the July-September period of viscose+- 
cupra yarn amounted to 2,900,000 pounds and 800,000 
pounds of acetate. Of the total viscose-++-cupra yarn exports, 
29\/5 per cent were tire-type yarns and 7014, per cent textile- 
type yarns. 

For the first nine months of the year, export shipments by 
producers amounted to 12,400,000 pounds, a gain of three 
per cent over last year. On the basis of the first nine 
months’ exports, total shipments out of the country for the 
year 1948 will approximate 16,000,000 pounds, about the 
same level as last year. 

Third quarter rayon production in the United States set 
another new quarterly output record, according to the 
Organon. During the months of July, August and Septem- 
ber, domestic producers manufactured 286,100,000 pounds, 
2'/, pe: cent more than the previous record established in 
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the second quarter and 16 per cent above the third quarter 
of 1947. 

Filament yarn shipments to the textile trades during the 
third quarter increased two per cent over the second quarter 
while those to tire manufacturers rose eight per cent. 
Aggregate shipments to the textile trades in the first nine 
months of the year amounted to 438,200,000 pounds and 
were up 181/, per cent Over the corresponding period of 

1947. Deliveries to the tire manufacturers totaled 182,600,- 
000 pounds in the period, a gain of 7!/, per cent. 


Fiberglas Charge 


Dismissal of the Federal Government's anti-trust action 
against Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp., 
Glass Co. and Corning Glass Works was sought in a con- 
solidated answer filed in the United States District Court 
at Toledo, Ohio, Nov. 1. The companies’ answer pointed 

out that prior to the formation of Owens-Corning Fiberglas 
Corp. in 1938, full disclosure of Owens-Illinois’ and Corn- 
ing’s plans to form the Fiberglas Corp. was made to the 
Federal Government and no objections were raised until 
nine years later when the suit was filed in September, 1947. 

In their answer, the companies disputed the accuracy of 
the government's statements about the Formation Agree- 
ment of 1938, under which Owens-Illinois and Corning 
caused Fiberglas to be organized. They declared that the 
research and development work carried on separately by 
Owens-Illinois and Corning had not achieved expected 
results, had involved much duplication and unnecessary 
expense, and that independent management engineers rec- 


Owens-Illinois 


ommended that development work be carried on by a sep- 
arate corporation with its own management and research 
staff. It was for these reasons that Fiberglas was organized, 
the answer declared, and not for any purpose of monopoliz- 
ing trade or commerce. 

It was declared that the action of Owens-Illinois and 
Corning in organizing Fiberglas was necessary to provide 
the skill, scientific knowledge, resources and management 
necessary to bring about the development of their glass fiber 
products in quantity and quality and at a price which would 
permit their distribution and sale in competitive markets. 
Without this action, the reply declared, the development of 
glass fiber products might never have been carried beyond 
its early limited stages or might have been dropped entirely 
as commercially unsuccessful. Denying any activities de- 
signed to monopolize trade, the answer declared that, on 
the contrary, their activities have assisted or made possible 
the commencement, enlargement or strengthening of many 
enterprises which manufacture, fabricate, sell or distribute 
glass fiber products. 


Supporting their denial that any of the defendant com- 
panies attempted to monopolize manufacture of glass fiber 
products, the answer showed that since October, 1946, all 
Fiberglas patents for the production of such products have 
been made available by Fiberglas for licensing at reasonable 
royalties to other concerns without restrictions as to use, 
geographical area or otherwise. Actually a number of these 
licenses have been granted and Fiberglas is ready and will- 
ing to grant others, the answer declared. 

As for the government allegation that contracts were 
entered into with certain foreign manufacturers for alloca- 
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tion of territories and the exchange of patent rights, it was 
stated that the foreign contracts referred to were terminated 
by the outbreak of war; that Fiberglas has refused to con- 
sider itself bound under them; and that early in 1945, as 
the government had been fully informed, Fiberglas form- 
ally repudiated the agreements. Specifically, the answer 
pointed out that there is no separate field of trade or com- 
merce in glass fiber products which is, or could be, the 
subject of a monopoly. The companies described in their 
answer the variety of glass fiber products which are _pro- 
duced—-such as mineral wool insulation, yarn, pipe wrap, 
battery retainer mats and replacement air filters—and 
pointed out that products made and sold by Fiberglas are 
distributed in a number of markets and that they compete 
with products made of other materials as well as with glass 
fiber products made by others. 

- Denying the charge made by the government that they 
have monopolized the manufacture and distribution of glass 
fiber products, the companies’ answer asserted that there 1s 
no basis for the relief that the government asked for in its 
complaint. Fiberglas, Owens-Illinois and Corning in their 
consolidated answer denied that they dominate or control 
the manufacture and sale of glass fiber products. They 
pointed out that from 1941 through 1946 Fiberglas sales 
figures, which were filed with the answer, reflect the large 
demand of the armed forces for various Fiberglas thermal, 
electrical and acoustical insulation, filtration and other 
products in ships, aircraft, and. other military equipment, 
buildings, cantonments, barracks, manufacturing plants and 
others. 


| Wage Rates Outpace Living Cost Rise 


Cotton’ textile wages have increased faster than living 
costs since the end of World War II, the Textile Informa- 
tion Service reports. Average hourly. earnings in all South- 
ern cotton mills, as reported by the U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, rose 52 per cent between’ V-J Day and June of 
1948. In the same period, the national consumer price 
index, commonly known as the “cost of living,’ advanced 
33 per cent, from an index point of 129.3 in August of 
1945 to 171.7 in June of this year. 


Not only are higher post-war wages helping cotton textile 


workers in their battle with the high cost. of living, but: 


cotton mill wage rates have also advanced more rapidly in 
the three years since V-J] Day than in the four years of war 
from December, 1941, to August, 1945. The prevailing 
average gross hourly wage in Southern mills during De- 
cember, 1941, was 48.3 cents. By August of 1945 this had 
climbed to 69 cents, an increase of 42.9 per cent. B. L. S. 
figures for June, 1948, however, show that the average 
hourly wage rate in mills. of the South had gone up to 
$1.04, a 52 per cent advance from the average rate paid 
during the last month of the war. Not included in these 
official figures is an additional across-the-board pay hike 
generally put into effect in Southern areas several months 
ago. 

The upward post-war trend of wages has occurred 
throughout the industry as a whole, North and South. The 
steady pace of wage increases since the war helps account 
for the over-all rise of 177 per cent 1n cotton textile hourly 
earnings from 1939 to 1948, as reported by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. This was a greater relative increase than 
occurred in any other manufacturing industry in the coun- 
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try. Voluntary minimum wage rates established by the in- 
dustry have likewise increased regularly and at the present 
time are more than double those specified by federal wage 
regulations. 

In addition to the wage rate advances, textile employees 
have also benefited during the past five years by vacation 
pay increases, paid holidays, insurance and similar benefits. 

That the cotton textile employee's wages are keeping 
ahead of the rising cost of living is also brought out tn a 
study by the National City Bank of New York, which esti- 
mates that the cotton textile employee has had a 29 per cent 
gain in living standards since 1940 alone. In a report on 
economic conditions, the banking institution computes the 
command over goods and services afforded by groups of 
persons with given types of incomes., From these incomes 
it subtracts taxes and adjusts the balance for changes in the 
cost of living from a base period of 100 in 1930. The 
results show the extent to which a person is better or worse 
off over a period of years. The bank's index for cotton tex- 


‘tile employees rose from 100 in 1930 to 107 in 1940, 127 


in 1945 and 139 in 1947. In contrast, the index for auto 
workers soared to 144 in 1940 but dropped to 132 in 1947. 
Persons on fixed incomes fare badly in times like the pres- 
ent, the study shows. Well-to-do stockholders, for example, 
suffered a decline in living standards from the 1930 index 
point of 100 to 58 in 1947. | 


Textile Exhibit Opens At Museum Of Art 


“American Textiles 48,” the exhibit at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art which will be open to the public from 
Nov. 24 will represent new finishes as well as fabrics, ac- 
cording to the American Cyanamid Co. Among the new 
finishes in the exhibit will be Lanaset resin for wool shrink- 


age control and Sheerset resin now widely used to give 


stabilization and durable crispness to marquisettes. 


Technical Directors Gather At 


Technical directors of a number of member mills held an 
all-day meeting Oct. 29 at-the Institute of Textile Tech- 
nology, Charlottesville, Va., to discuss problems common to 
textile manufacturing plants and to hear descriptions of 
some of the work being done at the institute. The morning 


session was devoted to short talks by various scientists of 
_ the institute staff each of whom discussed work being done 


in his particular field, The discussions covered such topics 
as cotton cross-sections, friction and drag measurements, 
fiber density and bulking volume, and electrostatic measure- 
ments. Several of the visiting technical directors evaluated 
the work of the institute in the light of their actual mill 
experience. | 

The afternoon session opened following a luncheon at 
the Farmington Country Club. Topics considered during 
the remainder of the day included warp sizing, detergency, 
biological deterioration, heating and drying, and cloth in- 
spection. Dr. W. F. Busse, technical director of the Insti- 
tute of Textile Technology, presided over the sessions. 

The visitors and the mills they represent follow: Robert 
W. Philip, W. P. Cofield, Jr., and S. Jack Davis, all of 
Callaway Mills Co.; Dr. Carlyle Harmon of Chicopee Mfg. 
Co.; W. H. Bogart, E. L. Betts and Dr. R. H. Souther of 
Cone Mills Corp.; Dr. Norman Armitage, Deering Milliken 
Research Trust; Harry DeFore and Roger Milliken, who is 
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also president of the institute’s board of trustees, of Deer- 
ing Milliken; R. H. Tuttle, J. M. Norman, R. C. Tanner 
and Dr. William M. McGehee of Fieldcrest Mills: G. K. 
Lake and Lindsey Dexter of Pepperell Mfg. Co.; Dr. 
Thomas G. Hawley, Jr., Untted Merchants Laboratories; 
M. Earl Heard, West Point Mfg. Co., and L. F. Fisher, 
Borden Mills. 


Textile Output Short OF World's Needs 


The International Labor Office, Geneva, Switz., warned 
last month that the present production of textiles is inade- 
quate for the world’s needs despite increased output in 
North and South America and in the Near and Middle 
East. Drastic war-time curtailment of production in Japan 
and Germany and losses elsewhere in Europe and Asia are 
responsible for the situation, the I. L. O. said. The I. L. O. 
report was prepared for the meeting of the organization's 
textiles committee late last month at Geneva, with repre- 
sentatives of 21 countries in attendance. 


College Holds International Textile Exhibit 


A six-foot flossa rug in soft shades of green and two 
warm buffs won the $250 first prize in the fifth annual 
International Textile Exhibition which opened Nov. 1 for 
a month in Weatherspoon gallery of Woman’s College of 
the University of North Carolina, Greensboro. The thick, 
handsome piece is the creation of Mrs. Darlyn Novak of 
Decorah, Iowa. Purchase prizes. totalling $1,600 for 20 
other originally designed fabrics in seven categories were 
awarded other winners from 12 states and Brazil. The ex- 
hibtition, arranged by Woman's College Art Department, 
was the first of its kind ever held at a college. Fabrics ex- 
hibited were selected from hundreds of entries sent from 
all parts of this country and Latin America. On the jury of 
selection and of awards were Dr. George E. Linton, dean 
of the textile department of the Fashion Institute of Tech- 
nology, New York, and editor of textiles for American 
Fabrics; Gladys G. Miller, author, lecturer, 
on home furnishings and style, 


and columnist 
New York: and 


also of 


Prof. Noma Hardin of Woman's College art department, 
exhibition chairman. 

Sponsors with the art department of the exhibition are 
American Enka Corp., Burlington Mills Corp., Cone Mills, 
Hughes Fawcett, Inc., and Marshall Field & Co. The win- 
ning fabrics become a part of the permanent collection of 
the college art department, but the originators keep the 
rights to their own designs. All of the pieces in the ex- 
hibition were made in home and school studios. 


Three Fiberglas Scholarships Established 


To assist students who give promise of being able to 
make important contributions to the progress of the textile 
industry, and to stimulate interest in the development of 
new applications of Fiberglas textiles, Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas Corp., Toledo, Ohio, has established scholarships 
at three of the nation’s leading textile schools. 

The scholarships at each school provides full tuition and 
$500 for expenses during each of the last two (junior and 
senior) years of the four-year courses offered by the schools. 
The schools are Lowell Textile Institute, Lowell, Mass.; 
Philadelphia Textile Institute, Philadelphia, Pa.; and School 
of Textiles, North Carolina State College, Raleigh, N. C. 
Awards of the scholarships will be made by the regularly 
constituted scholarship committees of the schools, on the 
basis of the candidate’s marks, character, qualities of leader- 
ship and need. Successful candidates must maintain stand- 
ards set by the schools. The first Fiberglas scholarships will 
be awarded this Fall. Hereafter, awards will be made before 
the end of the sophomore year. 

: Recipients of the scholarships will be offered an oppor- 
tunity to work in the Fiberglas textile plants at Ashton, 
R. I., and Huntingdon, Pa., during the Summer months. 
Members of the faculties of the schools will be invited to 
visit the plants and see the processes employed in the pro- 
duction of Fiberglas yarns. Members of the Fiberglas Corp. 
textile division will be available as guest lecturers at the 
schools. 

Since the end of the war, applications of Fiberglas textiles 
have rapidly expanded in the industrial field. Development 
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of processes for coating the fabrics with resins and synthetic 
rubbers have led to a variety of new uses including awnings 
and canopies for commercial buildings, hotels, theatres, 
etc.; window shades for use in public conveyances; covers 
for seats in public conveyances and for furniture in offices, 
hotels and institutions. Use of Fiberglas textiles as a base 
for electrical insulations was well established before the 
war, and these electrical applications continue to show 
steady growth. | 

The new Coronizing treatment for Fiberglas fabrics now 
forecasts early entry of the fabrics into the consumer- 
decorative field. The process relaxes the yarns under a 
series of intense heat treatments. puts a weave set’ in 
them and eliminates the stiff appearance that had limited 
their decorative applications largely to places of public 
assembly where the fire-safety provided by the non-com- 
bustibility of the fabrics was of great importance. The 
Coronized Fiberglas fabrics have a good hand, excellent 
draping characteristics and are easily cleaned. These quali- 
ties, combined with the non-stretch, non-shrink. rot-proof 
and fire-safe properties of all Fiberglas fabrics, provide a 
material with many advantages for decorative use in the 
home. 

A Coronized Fiberglas fabric, in the form of a heavy- 
textured marquisette curtain material, is already on the 
market. This material is designed primarily for use in 
hotels, restaurants, theatres, schools and _ stores. 
Coronized marquisette curtain material for home use will 
be ready for the retail trade early next year. It is expected 
that this will be the forerunner of a complete line of Cor- 
onized Fiberglas curtain and drapery fabrics. 

Waste Exchange Offers Scholarships 

A scholarship of $1,350 for a year’s study at the Institute 
of Technology at Charlottesville, Va., has been set up by 
the Textile Waste Exchange, it is announced by John M. 
Bell of Atlanta, Ga., secretary and treasurer. No restrictions 
or qualifications have been placed on the donation, which 
is to be allotted by officers of the institute, Mr. Bell said. 
The Textile: Waste Exchange is composed of about 90 


waste dealers in the United States. Canada and England. 
Etwin G. Baumer. Atlanta. is president. 


iO Te Probe Nippon Textile Problem 


An American-supported resolution expressing concern 
over the development of the Japanese textile industry under 
unfair competttive conditions is scheduled to be placed 
before the governing body of the International Labor Or- 
ganization at Geneva, Switz., during the week of Nov. 
29-Dec. 5, it is reported. The proposal is said to represent 
a compromise gained by United States delegates at the re- 
cent I. L. O. textile committee session at Geneva at which 
time American labor and industry representatives success- 
fully voided an attempt by the British to throw the weight 
of the I. L. O. against the return of Japan as a textile 
power. 


Avisco Gets Award For Merchandising Ads 

American Viscose Corp. has received a direct mail merit 
award in recognition of the excellence of the 1948 cam- 
paign with which it merchandised its monthly four-color 
fashion ads in Vogwe magazine. Each ad was mailed to 
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A. sheer 


customers, converters, cutters and stores in a special folder, 
with a cut-out at the point of focus revealing the face of 
the manikin in the ad, ‘This outstanding campaign will be 
part of an exhibit to tour the United States and Canada to 
encourage the increased use of well-planned, effective direct 
mail,” the Direct Mail Advertising Association, Inc., an- 
nounced. 


New Whitin Comber Is Reported 


Whitin Machine Works is expected to begin production 
soon of a new comber for which is claimed a speed of 150 
nips per minute, it is reported. Also claimed for the new 
comber, which will be known as model “J,” as that it in- 
volves a redesigning project of major proportions. Other 
features, it is said. is the high quality of sliver produced, 
the streamlined appearance of the comber and the complete 
enclosure of the head and foot end. 2 

It also is reported that the number of heads have been 
increased from six as in the model “K” comber to eight in 
the new model. The increase sacrifices no net power con- 
sumption or efficiency, it is claimed. Several service features 
also are reported for the new comber. Many sections of the 
comber can be removed as a whole unit for reconditioning, 
it is said. Replacement of bearings is understood to be an 
extremely simple matter. 


Alabama Operating Men Have Meeting 


The Alabama Textile Operating Executives held their 
Fall meeting at Birmingham Nov. 6 and discussed cotton 
opening, carding and spinning. Ben Chapman of Southeast 
Engineering Co., West Point, Ga., was chairman. Brady 
Bradshaw of West Point addressed the meeting on person- 
nel relations. Co-chairmen at the speakers’ table were Vick 
Nelson, superintendent of Avondale Mills, Alexander City; 
C. H. Moody, superintendent, Dwight Mfg. Co., Alabama 
City, and R. L. Rearden, superintendent, Langdale Mills, 
Langdale. Mr. Nelson conducted the carding discussion. 

Mills reporting on: vertical openers claimed a nep decrease 
of 13 per cent. One report stated that a decrease in the 
speed of the vertical openers from 850 r.p.m. to 600 r.p.m. 
got just as satisfactory results, improved the nep count and 
the over-curling of cotton. 

There was no. concerted opinion on continuous card 
stripping but it was agreed that trouble would be avoided 
by keeping cards sharp, and stripping every 24 hours with 
cylinder stripping every 100 to 400 hours. 

Some mills are experimenting with automatic conveyors 


and eliminating two men per shift. Mills cited air systems 


as chiefly valuable for uniform temperature and better 
control. Avondale Mills claimed an even 65 maintained in 
opening and picker rooms. 

In the maintenance of roying frames, a complete over- 
haul, dismantlement and reassembling was recommended 
every six to eight months. 

To the question, “Have you installed anti-friction spin- 
dles or some form of adapter to take either straight or 
tapered paper bobbins,” one operating executive rendered 
the following report: “We installed 20 M roller 
bearing and 20 M ball bearing spindles on tapered paper 
bobbins. They are combination wind. 

~(a) On one group of frames (20 M spindles) running 
some of both roller and ball bearing spindles, the traverse 
was increased from nine inches to 11 inches; bobbin length 


have 
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from ten inches to 12 inches, and diameter of ring from 
21/, inches to 334 inches spinning 8.00s to 15.00s yarn, 
four-inch gauge. On the other group 20 M spindles, ball 
bearing, the bobbin length was increased from eight inches 
to ten inches and traverse from seven inches to nine inches, 
214-inch ring not changed. 

“(b) On the same whorl size,” he said, ‘we ran a com- 
parative power test on the conventional spindle and the 
roller bearing spindle. This was done by taking ampere 
readings on three frames of old spindles with no stock in 
the frames and no rolls turning; only the cylinder and spin- 
dles were run. The average power required was 13.47 per 
cent less for the roller bearing spindles than for the plain 
spindle. On one frame the new roller bearings were tested 
immediately after installing and the required power in- 
creased 11.4 per cent more. than the plain spindle. The 
same frame was tested after the roller bearings had run for 
24 hours and the required power dropped to 13.4 per cent 
less than the plain spindle. 

‘(c) On the group of frames increased from ten-inch to 
12-inch bobbin and 21/-inch to 244-inch ring spindle, 
speeds were not changed. 


Recommend Shades For Painting Machinery 


Four shades of gray for use in painting industrial ma- 
chinery and equipment are recommended in a proposed 
standard for gray finishes for’ industrial apparatus and 
equipment now being circulated for comment and trial use. 
Although the standard does not recommend that gray neces- 
sdrily be used, it does suggest that when industrial ap- 
paratus is painted gray the use of these standard shades 
will help in matching the shade desired and in providing 
better color harmony. The four standard grays are described 
according to number and Munsell notation since it is ex- 
pected that for industrial use the exact identification will 
be desired. For the convenience of individuals, however, 
color chips have been prepared so that anyone interested 
can visualize what the color described will look like on his 
machines. These color chips can also be used in making a 
quick visual check or comparison of the colors. The four 
standard grays recommended are: light gray; medium light 


gray (or standard machine tool gray 7B); medium dark 


gray and dark gray. 


The proposed American standard gray finishes for indus- 
trial apparatus and equipment, Z55, was prepared by a com- 
mittee of 16 national organizations, producers and users of 
industrial equipment and producers of industrial finishes, 
and four individual members widely recognized as authori- 
ties in the use of color: The committee ‘is sponsored by the 
Mechanical Standards Committee under the procedure of 
the American Standards Association. Copies of the pro- 
posed American standard on gray finishes for industrial 
apparatus and equipment, Z55, can be obtained from the 


- American Standards Association. Color chips illustrating 


the proposal are available at $1 per set. 


Suggest New Approach In Selling Lubricants 


A new approach in lubricating oil salesmanship is de- 
scribed by D. E. Smith in an article entitled “Foiling Ole 
Debbil Friction’ in a recent issue of Service, a publica- 
tion of Cities Service Co. Pointing out that just as the 
development of new lubricants. has kept pace with the 
development of riew metals and new mechanical methods, 
the article says that a new, more scientific approach is called 
for in selling lubricating oils. 

Many factors, the article says, influence the decision as to 
what lubricants should be used and how they should be 
applied. It must be determined what the machine is de- 
signed to do, how it is constructed, of what metals, with 
what type of bearings, and under what conditions it will 
be required to operate, Machines are costly, some units 
requiring an investment greater than was needed to estab- 
lish a good-sized factory years ago. Shop executives, faced 
by demands beyond all previous record, fear that the burden 
will go beyond the endurance of this precious equipment. 
Foremost of their worries is the necessity to safeguard it 
against that arch enemy of all mechanism—friction. It is 
recognized today that costly, high speed, high power ma- 
chinery cannot be protected with inadequate lubricants, nor 
can the same type of lubricant, even a quality one, be safely 
used on all types of machines. 

Today's lubricating oil salesman is a specialist in his field; 
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as a lubrication engineer he knows that in the long run it 1s 
not going to pay him just to sell oil but that the key to 
lasting good relations is service—rendered intelligently and 
tactfully. Helping him to do his job are today’s high quality 
products and the vast resources of petroleum science. As. a 
specialist he is often able to provile competent shop super- 
intendents with suggestions as to how production can be 
boosted, depreciation costs reduced, and economies effected 
in other directions. 

In making a study of plant needs, the lubrication engineer 
keeps in mind the individuality of each manufacturing 
establishment. In, some shops the buyer is interested prin- 
cipally in power production and wants the largest amount 
at the smallest cost. In others, he is interested in purchased 
power, and aims to keep that cost down to the minimum. In 
others there is both power producing and power consuming 
equipment. The article cites, by way of example, the spin- 
ning mills, where thousands of high speed bearings revolve 
in tiny oil baths whiclt cannot conveniently be renewed 
except at long intervals, and says that the recommended use 
of highly-refined, stable oils of a specified light body have 
effected savings as high as 25 per cent on power bills. 
Here, the lubrication engineer was required to prescribe as 
well an oil, which, in addition to being highly stable, 
offered the feast. possible “drag” on the swiftly turning 
spindles. 


In all dealings with. prospective customers the modern 
lubrication engineers bears in mind the fact that equipment 
is designed to do certain definite, things. Lubrication must 
be related to this first goal. The operator of a textile mill 
readily understands talk which centers on use of oil which 
will not stain his fabrics. Today’s salesman must demon- 
strate to the buyer how the change in lubrication or lubrica- 
tion methods fits the buyer's main purpose. If a plant stops 
because of poor lubrication, the owner sees the result in 
terms of lost production and measures his costs that way. 
The salesman who can make a valid promise of lengthening 
the life of a machine or avoiding mechanical breakdowns 
should be worth listening to. 


Hospitals Big Market For Cotton Products 


More than 112.000 bales of cotton are consumed annually 


in the manufacture of cotton products for hospital and med- 
ical supplies, according to a recent survey by the National 
Cotton Council. The 112,000-bale estimate is exclusive of 
the huge quantity of absorbent cotton, made largely from 
lint waste and linters, which is required annually for medi- 
‘cal use. The council report reveals that hospitals represent 
a large and steady market for cotton products, with an aver- 
age of 710,597 hospital beds in the country constantly de- 
manding various cotton products and frequent replacement 
of these items. 

The following compilation, based on 1946 figures pro- 
vided by the American Hospital Association, shows the 
hospitals’ approximate annual requirement of cotton sup- 
plies: adhesive rolls, 213,179,100; bandage gauze (five- 
yard rolls), 568,477,600 rolls; gauze (100-yard bolts), 
284,238,800 bolts; gauze (iota form, five-yard jars), 17,- 
054,328 jars; gauze (plain, five-yard jars), 17,054,328; 
cotton balls (cartons of 2.000). 71.059.700 cartons: sheet 
wadding (sheets), 213,179,100; sheet wadding (dozen), 
28,423,880; stockinets, 2,842,388 bolts; suspensories, 17,- 
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054,328; tourniquets, 2,131,791; webbing (one-inch rolls), 
2.842.388 rolls. 


Steel Firm Advertisement Features Draper 


Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass., is featured in an adver- 
tisement by Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. to appear in 
Time magazine Dec. 13 and in several national trade publi- 
cations. The advertisement illustrates the use of J & L cold 
finished Jalcase steel in the manufacture of shuttles. Shuttle 
tips are made from Jalcase, because it has the proper bal- 
ance of hardness, wearability, ductility, and silky finish 
after manufacture to insure the highest quality. 


The shuttle being inserted here in a Draper Corp. rayon loom has tips 
made of cold-finish Jalcase steel, special preduct of Jones & Laughlin 


Steel Corp. Holding the shuttle is Joseph Whalley of Hopedale, Mass., 
in the demonstration room of the modern Draper plant. 

Draper Corp. has been building machines to increase 
production in textile mills for 132 years. In 1816, about 
a year after the first power loom: was set up in the United 
States, Ira Draper was granted a patent on an improved 
fly-shuttle hand loom with the first self-acting loom temple. 
This loom temple allowed a weaver to run two power looms 
instead of one. This was the beginning of the present 
Draper Corp., which has remained under the management 
and control of five generations of Drapers, and 1s the oldest 
company in America continuously in thé business of pro- 
ducing improved machinery for a single industry. 


Fabrics Being Tested In Chile 


Scientists of the Smithsonian Institute of Washington, 
stationed on the summit of 9,500-foot Mount Montezuma 
in Chile, are conducting extensive tests to measure the 
effects of different elements: and sunshine on fabrics. The 
crest of Mount Montezuma is one of the driest spots in the 
Western Hemisphere and is considered particularly suitable 
for the experiments. Fabrics on the mountaintop will be 
exposed to full sunlight, then exposed under filters through 
which only narrow elements of the solar spectrum can pene- 
trate. The results, it is believed, will have considerable in- 
dustrial application in determining the types of cloth best 
suited for clothing, tenting and similar use where constant 
exposure to solar radiation is necessary. Determining the 
effect of sunlight on fabrics 1s a long-term Smithsonian 
project on which much preliminary work already has been 
accomplished in Florida. 
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Hold Material Handling Show Jan. 10-14 


The third national Materials Handling Show will be 


held at Convention Hall, Philadelphia, Jan. 10-14, it was 
announced recently by Clap and Poliak, Inc., the exposition 
management. The exposition is devoted to various systems 
of handling materials in production and shipment. The 
show will be one of the five largest annual industrial ex- 
positions to be held in this country, the announcement 
stated. One hundred and ninety-two companies have leased 
96,725 square feet of net exhibit space and the remaining 
16,000 feet are expected to be occupied when the show 
opens. 

This year the show will be jointly sponsored by the man- 
agement and materials handling divisions of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers and the Material Handling 
Institute. The A. S$. M. E. groups. will conduct a five-day 
Conference on materials handling concurrently. with the 
exposition. 
films on handling subjects. Emphasis in both the exhibits 
and conference talks will be placed on the need for greater 
efficiency in handling to reduce production and distribution 
costs, and the greater use of existing facilities for storage. 
Admission to both the exhibits and the conference will be 
by registration. No charge will be made. More than 15,- 
000 top management executives registered at the show in 
Cleveland last January. Advance registration cards may be 
obtained from Clapp and Poliak, Inc., 350 Fifth Ave., 
New York 1, N. Y. Hotel reservations may be obtained 
_ through the secretary, housing bureau, Materials 
Show, 17th and Sansone, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 

Among the many types of equipment to be exhibited 
_will be hand trucks, lift trucks, conveyors, hoists, monorails, 
portable elevators, stacking units, cranes, tractors, trailers, 
fork trucks, skids and pallets, and their respective acces- 
SOrIes. 


Handling 


‘Low cost movement of materials 
use of existing facilities has become, in recent years, one of 
management's key problems,” said $. W. Gibb, general 
sales:manager, Philadelphia division, Yale and Towne Mfg. 


Co., and president, Material Handling Institute. “Efficiency 


A materials handling theater will exhibit late 


and more extensive 


in handling is the key to lowered operating costs. Equally 
urgent is the utilization of the full height and width of 
plant facilities for lowered overhead costs. We must bear 
in mind that the military training program will require 
many of the young men who normally would be employed 
in handling tasks. 

“Probably the best evidence of this ever increasing inter- 
est of top management in materials handling is the growth 
of the Materials Handling Show which, in two years, has 
now become one of the largest annual industrial expositions 
in the country,” Mr. Gibb continued. ‘‘One-quarter of 
every dollar of industry's payroll is spent for handling. In 
some industries, the cost runs up to as much as 50 per 
cent. Yet handling adds nothing to a product except -cost. 
Unused cubic footage in plants represents another loss. Here 
is an economic waste of billions of dollars annually which 
efhcient handling techniques can eliminate. Labor's pro- 
ductivity depends on being supplied with the best in ma- 
chines. To the consumer, lowered costs for handling mean 
a halt in the rising cost of living. To industry, lowered 
operating costs plus greater use of existing capital assets, 
means greater profit,’” Mr. Gibb declared. 

Serving as co-chairmen of the technical program com- 
mittee for the A. S. M. E. are Curtis H. Baker, Jr., vice- 
president, Pallet Sales Co., and national chairman of the 
materials. handling division, and Prof. W. R. Mullee, de- 
partment of administrative engineering, New York Uni- 
versity, New York, and national chairman of the A. S. M. 
E.’s management division. Other committee members in- 
clude Harry C. Keller, Lamson Corp,; Jervis B. Webb, 
Jervis B. Webb Co.; Bernard Lester; Nelson L. Davis, Nel- 
son L. Davis Co.; J. Keith Louden, York Corp.; G. M. 
Varga, A. Schrader’s Son; Harold B. Maynard, Methods 
Engineering Council, and E. H. MacNiece, Johnson & 
Johnson. 

On the exposition committee for the Material Handling 
Institute are Mr. Gibb; H. A. Carter, Geneva Metal Wheel 
Co.; Lloyd C. Backart, Rapids Standard Co.; W. Van C. 
Brandt, Electric Storage Battery Co.; John G. Bucuss, Acme 


Steel Co.; J. H. W. Conklin, Clark Trucktractor division, 


Clark Equipment Co.; L. J. Kline, Mercury Mfg. Co.; L. E. 


The Improved Automatic Blower and 
Sweeper is designed for the Spinning, 


Spool and Twister rooms. 


It’s substantial. ball bearing. The 


brush in front front 
while 


from under the 


sweeps up in 
a current ot air rorces the Waste 
frames in the next 


alley where the brush picks it up, et: 
It is reasonably easy to push, pushed 
and brooms 


by hand. Saves labor 


Price $295.00 f. o. b. Atlanta, Ga 


Manufactured by 


177 HOWARD, W. £., ATLANTA, GA. 


Patent applied for 
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Nivling, Lewis-Shepard Products, Inc.; W. G. Reycroft, 
Bassick Co.; Frank F. Seaman, Robbins and Myers, Inc.; 
L. West Shea, Union Metal Mfg. Co.; W. C. Stuebing, 5r., 
Lift Trucks, Inc., and J. Faulkner Thomas, Thomas Truck 
and Caster Co. 


Article Considers Crocking In Wool Dyeing 


One of the faults commonly found in dyed goods is a 
tendency for crocking, according to an article in a recent 
issue of Dyelines and Bylines, publication of the Calco 
Chemical Division of American Cyanamid Co. ‘Recent 
studies of the causes and correction of this fault,” the article 
states, ‘have revealed some very interesting facts about wool 
dyeing. When wool is dyed by starting at a low tempera- 
ture and gradually raising the dyebath to the boil, a stage 
is reached at which a maximum crocking of the dyed mate- 
rial is observed, after which a continuous decrease in crock- 
ing takes place. This critical point has been found to be 
associated with a critical dyeing point, at which a large por- 
tion of dyestuff. is concentrated on and loosely attached to 
the outer parts of the fibers. Such surface concentration of 
the dyestuff does not give maximum color value, but as the 
dyeing proceeds further a rapid penetration of the dye into 
the fibers takes place. Simultaneously a sharp and sudden 
increase in color value is observed together with an equally 
sharp decrease in crocking intensity. 

“Crock tests made on samples removed at different times 
during the course of dyeing have shown that the color in- 
tensity of the crock bears a felationship to the amount of 
dye deposited on the outer parts of the fibers and its sub- 
sequent penetration into the fibers. This has been confirmed 
by electron microscope photomicrographs of fibers dyed 
with Calcocid Milling Red BC, which show that consider- 
able dye is deposited on the fibers before the dyeing reaches 
200° F. Fastness to crocking at this stage is poor. How- 
ever, during boiling for one hour, practically alk of the dye 
penetrates the fibers and good resistance: to crocking ts ob- 
tained, 

“Tt has been found that the fastness, or resistance, to 
crocking of a dyed material is more dependent upon the use 
of proper methods of scouring, dyeing, and finishing than 
upon the nature of the dyes themselves. Most dyes, when 


applied by the proper procedure, give a shade having ex-. 


cellent resistance to crocking, whereas an apparently minor 
change in the dyeing procedure often results in a shade 
which shows poor resistance to crocking. For example, the 
pH of the dye bath plays an important part in the rate of 
exhaustion of the bath and absorption of the dye by the 
wool. With acid sensitive dyes such as milling and many 
chrome colors, the pH of the dye bath should be between 
5.5 and 7.0. When the pH is low these dyes exhaust too 
rapidly, with consequent poor penetration, unevenness, and 
excessive crocking. The rate of exhaustion should be con- 
trolled by a proper adjustment of the pH of the bath, since 
penetration is essential if good fastness to crocking is to be 
obtained. 

“Materials which crock excessively often exhibit poor 
fastness also to washing, fulling and alkaline perspiration. 
Under such conditions the dye on the outer parts of the 
fibers is probably redissolved by the alkaline liquors, and 
stains white wool or other effect threads. Treatments prior 
to dyeing, such as scouring, bleaching, chlorination, strip- 
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ping, carbonizing, or neutralizing, may increase the likeli- 
hood of excessive crocking. Efficient scouring before dye- 
ing, however, helps to prevent excessive crocking. Scour- 
ing, mechanical action, or dry cleaning after dyeing will 
generally reduce excessive crocking in piece goods, due to 
the removal of dyestuff from the surface of the fibers or 
fabric.” 


Fast Alizarine Dye Output Method Described 


Future dye shortages may be eliminated as a result of re- 
search described last month at the Mid-West session of the 
American Chemical Society's 114th national meeting. Don- 
ald F. Othmer, head of the department of chemical engi- 
neering at Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, N. Y., re- 
ported that research scientists have found a way to spur pro- 
duction of alizarine and probably to reduce the cost of this 
important dye. He told the society's industrial and engi- 
neering division that alizarine, besides being an important 
dye in use since ancient times, also is a starting chemical 
for the manufacture of 75 other dyestuffs and dyemaking 
compounds. 

At the society's session held at Washington, D. C., two 
scientists from the University of Chattanooga (Tenn.) In- 
dustrial Research Institute, Dr. Milton Gallagher and Har- 
old H. Goslen, described perfection of a new “armor plate’ 
laminated plastic cloth material, made by alternate layers of 
plastic and fiber. Tests of the new material have proved it 
is stronger than steel and is bullet-proof, they claim. The 
tests were made under a contract financed by the Office of 
Naval Research. : 


Cyanamid Product Prevents Static Electricity 


Weaving and finishing of the new vinylidene chloride 
plastic woven fabric, which is being used in increasing 


quantities for automobile seat covers and fashion merchan- 


dise, has been found to be considerably aided by a product 
of the American Cyanamid Co.'s Textile Resin Department 
which prevents formation of static electricity. The product 
is Aerotex Softener-H, originally developed to impart soft- 
ness to fabrics constructed of both natural and rayon fibers. 

According to the Textile Resin Department, Cyanamid 
technicians have now, in collaboration with textile finishers 
who specialize in the finishing of plastic fabrics, developed 
a method whereby Aerotex Softener-H can be applied from 
a bath at the looms or on a warp beamer. After the initial 
treatment, static electricity is effectively controlled both 
during the weaving and the finishing. The application is 
extremely simple, it is claimed. One successful method is to 


use a trough at the feed end of the loom with a wicking 


device such as a wad of cotton or cloth covered roll. A 
sufficient amount of the softener is supplied in this way to 
remove the usual static reaction. If preferred, Softener-H 


can also be applied as the warps are being made up in the 


beamer in much the same fashion as has been described. 
Aerotex Softener-H has been used for some months as an 
anti-static agent for Vinyon N, rayon, wool, silk, nylon, and 
other fabrics. 


The word worsted, applied to a firmly twisted yarn of 
long staple wool, combed in a certain way, 1s derived from 
the name of an English town where it was first made. The 
town’s name is now spelled Worstead. 
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Chemical Exposition Held In Chicago 


The 1948 National Chemical Exposition, held in the 


Chicago Coliseum, was the largest in the number of exhibits 
of the five biennial shows sponsored since 1940 by the 
Chicago Section of the American Chemical Society. The 
show ran for five days from Oct. 12 to 16. Admission was 
limited to representatives of the chemical and allied indus- 
tries. There were 201 exhibitors. Among other highlights 
were the facilities provided to aid manufacturers and busi- 
ness men seeking a solution of their production problems 
through the use of chemistry. Many availed themselves of 
the opportunity afforded ‘to get authoritative information. 
Features of interest in the Department of Agriculture 
exhibit were displays of low-grade cotton materials, chem- 
ically treated to look and wear like linen; cotton fabrics 
which had been specially treated to resist rot and decay; 
and an automobile tire which had been driven at 60 miles 


per hour for nearly 70,000 miles in official Army ordnance 


tésts. It is believed that the use of carefully selected 
varieties of cotton for the manufacture of cords, such as 
were used in this tire, will add to the service and mileage 
cbtainable from casings. One of the most novel of the agri- 
cultural department displays was the exhibit of synthetic 
fibers.. This material was created from corn, peanuts, milk 
and chicken feathers. Fiber made from white leghorn 
feathers is blond in color, while that tesulting from the 
use of Rhode Island red feathers is a beautiful shade of red. 


It is being used extensively for hair for department store 


manikins. 

Noted among the commercial exhibits was the emphasis 
placed on the development of detergents for both home and 
industrial use. In contrast with the stress which has been 
placed upon the foaming and sudsing qualities of some of 
the detergents now on the market, it was observed that 
some manufacturers are introducing non-foaming deter- 
gents designed for use in machines having an agitator-type 
operation. On display also were machinery and equipment 
for use in both industry and the laboratory. One of these 
was the phase microscope; another, the dual recordomatic 
titrator, a device which eliminates the possibility of error 
in titrating. 

Marcus W. Hinson, exposition manager, announced that 
the sixth biennial show will be held in Chicago Sept. 5-9, 
t950, and will run concurrently with the Fall meeting of 
the American Chemical Society in Chicago. 


Plans are being prepared to construct a new cotton yarn 
factory at Elazig, in eastern Turkey. 


SLAUGHTER MACHINERY COMPANY 


513 South Tryon St. 412 Manget St. 
Charlotte 2, N. C. Marietta, Ga. 


Southern Representatives 
ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES CO. 
Fade-Ometers, Launder-Ometers 
Weather-Ometers Straighteners 
MACBETH CORP. VENANGO ENGINEERING CO.. Inc 
Color and Cotton Classing Lamps Package, Hosiery and Skein 
and pH Meters Dyeing Equipment 
B. H. BUNN CO. WILLIAM CRABB & CO. 
Package Tying Machines Pins and Lags 


MOUNT HOPE MACHINERY CoO. 
Swing Guiders, Expanders, Weft 
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Selling for 
MILL ACCOUNT ONLY 


WORLD “Wide” 


COMPANY, INC. 


GREY GOODS «+ FINISHED GOODS 
FABRICATED HOUSEHOLD ARTICLES 
‘ 


Our GATEWA Tredemark 


Head office: 90 WORTH STREET 
NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


Hosiery Division 
Empire State Building 


BOSTON + PHILADELPHIA « CLEVELAND « MEMPHIS « DALLAS «+ CHICAGO « 5ST. LOUIS 
PHOENIX « LOS ANGELES « SAN FRANCISCO + TORONTO 


PRICE SPINDLE & FLYER CO. 


“OVER 50 YEARS IN THE TRADE” 
SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


SPECIALIZED REPAIRS BETTER PRODUCTION 


Spindles Card Feed Rolls 
Flyers Picker Lap Rolls 
New Flyer Pressers 
Spindles and Flyers Supplied 


Oil Cushion Bearings Rust Proofing 


Phone 668 — Plant: Camp Wadsworth 


COOLING—VENTILATING 
MOISTENING—HEATING 
-HUMIDIFYING INSTALLATIONS 

ENGINEERING AND SERVICE 


NDUSTRIAL 
Cooling & Moistening Co., Inc. 


PHONE 7719 - - - - - - ~- CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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SELLING AGENTS 


For Southern Cotton Goods 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


NEISLER MILLS COMPANY, Inc. 
Salling Agent: 


40 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 


BOSTON CHICAGO LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 


Wage Portion Of Sales Dollar Up 


Direct wage payments absorbed 23.4 per cent of the tex- 
tile sales dollar in the first half of 1948, as compared with 
20.4 per cent over the entire year 1947, according to a 
survey made public by the Cotion-Textile Institute. With 
straight-time hourly earnings at an all-time high, the study 
points out that this is the largest share labor has recetved 
since 1939, when labor costs absorbed 23.8 per cent of the 
sales dollar. The institute predicts that labor's share of the 
sales dollar should show a further rise tn the last half of 
this year as a result of wage increases and decreases in cot- 
ton costs, prices and profits since July 1. 

The survey adds, ‘The rise in labor costs in the textile 
industry to the present level, as measured by the ratio of 
wages to sales, on the basis of past experience indicates that 
the industry as a whole is approaching its break-even point. 
The labor costs of 23.4 per cent represent, of course, only 
the wages paid directly by the textile industry. .Other man- 
ufacturing costs (raw materials, fuel, power, supplies, etc. ) 
which in the first half of 1948 absorbed 61.5 per cent of 
the sales dollar, reflect in substantial part the wages paid: by 
supplier industries, but which are imbedded in the textile 
industry's costs. | 

“Within the predictable future wages will continue rigid 
on the downside-flexible only on the upside—with no trend 
yet visible of an increase in average man-hour output. Raw 
cotton, having made contact with government support 
prices, will be equally rigid on the downside.. The other 
elements of cost, power, transportation, taxes, supplies, etc., 
are similarly hard, on their bottom surfaces. Relating, 
therefore, the current cost structure to the sales dollar, it is’ 
apparent that the industry has on the average adjusted its 
prices to competitive conditions.” 


Boost Market For Cotton Flour Bags 


Bakers in every section of the country are now assured of 
firm salvage prices which make cotton bags the lowest net 
cost type of flour container, the Cotton Bag Market Com- 
mittee reports. The merchandising system set up by C. B. 
M. C. revolves around large bag processors established at 
key distribution points across the country who offer guaran- 
teed salvage prices in writing for 90 days, reducing the net 
cost of hundredweight cotton flour bags to less than ten 
cents each. 

With the addition recently of converting companies in 
Seattle and Atlanta, the merchandising chain reaches from 
the Pacific Northwest to the Southeast and provides to 
bakers in every geographical section of the country a ready 
market for one-trip cotton flour bags. Similar operations 
have been underway in the Middle West, Southwest and 
East for several months. 


STEVENS & (0., Inc. 


fabrics for diversified uses 


1410 BROADWAY 44 LEONARD STREET 
EMPIRE STATE BUILDING 


NEW YORK 
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JOSHUA L. BAILY & CO. 
Established 1876 
~MERCHANDISING- CONVERTING 
| COTTON FABRICS. 
BROAD DISTRIBUTION 
IN THE PRINCIPAL 
| AMERICAN AND 
FOREIGN MARKETS 
A 40 WORTH STREET ° 
NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
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C. T. |. Cites Fine Cotton Shortage 


Faced with a shortage of the finer grades of raw cotton, 
mills have through the Cotton-Textile Institute appealed to 
the Department of Agriculture to screen carefully all E. C. 
A. allocations of the fiber for foreign countries. Describing 
the problem as one of the ‘‘first magnitude,” the institute 
in its appeal pointed out that certain staple and grade classi- 
fications in the better qualities will be even scarcer than last 
year, although this year’s crop greatly exceeds that of last 


year, 


For example, ginnings to date of the higher grades are 59 
per cent of last year while in the important Memphis terri- 
tory the better grades amount to only 46 per cent of last 
year's total. American mills are large consumers of these 
grades. The scarcity of the grades required for finer. cotton 
goods is even more pronounced. For example, indicated 
supplies of 154,-inch and above are negligible, only 10,000 


bales being ginned up to Oct. 17. 


_ Also, the grade index of all cotton ginned through Oct. 
17 averaged lower than that for last year. The grade index 
was 98.7 (middling white—100) compared with 100.1 for 
the corresponding period a year ago. The grade of the 
current crop is characterized by much smaller proportions 
of strict middling and higher grades, much larger propor- 
tions of middling and strict low middling, and somewhat 
more low middling. 


October Cotton Consumption Shows Drop 


The’ Census Bureau has reported that lint cotton con- 
sumed during October of this year totaled 695,887 bales as 


compared with 739,139 bales during September of this year 


and 828,576 during October of 1947. Consumption for 
the three months ended Oct. 21 totaled 2,163,758 bales, 
compared with 2,270,046 for the corresponding period a 
year previously, 

Lint cotton on hand Oct. 31 included: in consuming 
establishments, 1,468,500 compared with 1,478,122 a year 
ago; in public storage and at compresses, 7,325,729 com- 
pared with 5,098,757 a year ago. 

Cotton spindles active durtng October numbered 21,157,- 
000 compared with 21,302,000 during September this year, 
and 21,550,000 during October last year. Cotton spindles 
active during October included: in cotton-growing states, 
16,709,000 compared with 16,840,000 for September this 
year, and 16,914,000 for October last year; and in the New 
England states, 4,033,000 compared with 4,053,000 and 
4,218,000. 


WHEN will you be 
needing new rings? 


If you'll need to install new rings any time during 
1949, you've probably already got it marked on your 
maintenance calendar. How about letting us get it 
marked down on the DIAMOND FINISH production 
calendar — right NOW? Order now, have ‘em when 
you need ‘em. | 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNING CO. 
Makers of Spinning and Swister Rings since 1873 


J. W. Valentine & Co., Inc. 


Selling Agents 
40 Worth St. New York City 


+ + 


Southern Representative 


T. HOLT HAYWOOD 
612 S. Main St. Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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COTTONS, RAYONS, MIXED GOODS 


Dependable, rapid and economical. Effective over a 
wide range of processes, temperatures and speeds. 


Particularly suitable for continuous de-sizing. 


WALLERSTEIN COMPANY, INC. 
180 Madison Avenue * New York 16 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY for Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies 
who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives are frequenily in urgent need of information, 
‘ervice, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove of real value to our subscribers. 


ABBOTT MACHINE CO., Wilton, N. H. Sou. Mer.: L. 8S. Ligon; Greenville, S. 
C.: Sales Megr.: R. Roane. 


ACME STEEL COQ., 2840 Archer Ave., Chicago 8, Ill. Southeastern Reprs.: 
F. H. Webb, Megr., 603.Stewart Ave., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Royal C. Camp, 
P. O. Box 2948, Greensboro, N. C: C. A. Carrell, 603 Stewart Ave., S.W., At- 
lanta, Ga.: E. E. Drewry, 4179 Cliff Rd., Birmingham, Ala.; G. R. Easley, 
P. O. Box 1087, Greenville, S. C.;: T. A. Kennedy, 34 W. Lock Lane, Richmond, 
Va.; W. G. Polley, Signal Mountain, Chattanooga, Tenn.; H. C. Sharpe, P. O. 
Box 2463, Orlando, Fla.; J. W. Webb, 603 Stewart Ave., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; 
J. E. Tyler, 326 St. Paul Place, Baltimore, Md.; N. C. Brill, 407 Shell Bldg., 
Houston, ‘Tex.; J. C. Brill, 309 Magazine St., New Orleans, La.; D. C. Jorgen- 
sen, 2140 Ingleside Ave., Apt. C-1, Phone Ivy 1673-J, Macon, Ga.: I. J Gor- 
don, 1910 Mae St., Orlando, Fla.: Marcus M. Brown, P. O. Box 205, Charlotte, 
N. C. The Philadelphia Office, 401 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


AIR ENGINEERING CO., 115 W. Catherine St., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: 
E. J. Severs, C. H. White. 


ALLEN CO., THE, 440 River Road, New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Repr.: L. E. 
Wooten, Fort Mill, &. C. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID CO., Industrial Chemicals Div., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, Wilkinson Blvd., Charlotte, N. C., 
Hugh Puckett, Sou. District Mgr. Reprs.: John D. Hunter, Paul F. Haddock, 
R. S. Meade, Q. M. Rhodes, Charlotte Office: E. J. Adams, 1404 8S. 22nd St., 
Birmingham, Ala.: Jack B. Button, 1409 Garland Drive, Greensboro, N. C.; 
Cc. B. Suttle, Jr., 423 Clairmont Ave., Decatur, Ga.: C. P. Kirchen, 10 South 
St., Mobile, Ala.: T. O. McDonald, 531 Masonic Temple Bldg., New Orleans, 
La. 


AMERICAN KEY PRODUCTS, INC., 15 Park Row, New York 7, N. Y. Sou. 
Repr.: Ira L. Griffin, P. O. Box 1576, Charlotte 1, N. C 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, Charlotte, N. 
C., and Atlanta, Ga. 


AMERICAN TEXTILE SHEET METAL WORKS, Dallas, N. C. L. W. Ingle, 
owner. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORP., 350 Fifth Ave.. New York City. Sou. Office, 
Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Henry K. Kelly, Mer. 


ARMOUR & CO., Armour Soap Works, 1355 West 3ist St., Chicago 9, Ill. Dist. 
Divisional Offices: Armour & Co., P. O. Box 2664, Birmingham, Ala.; Armour 
& Co., 1816 Liberty Life Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.; Armour & Co., Jacksonville, 
Fla.; Armour & Co., Room 601, Chesapeake & Ohio Bidg., Huntington, W. Va. 


ARMSTRONG CORK Co., Industrial Div., Textile Products Section, Lancaster, 
Pa. Sou. Office, 33 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C., J. V. Ashley, Sou. Dist. 
Mer. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., INC., Providence, R. I. Sou. Headquarters, 2130 
N. Tryen 8St., Charlotte, N. C., W. Chester Cobb, Sou. Sales Mgr. Technica! 
Service Men: Dwight L. Turner, 160 N. Park St., Statesville, N. C., Phone 40-J; 
Ww. L. Mills, 2213 Friendly Rd., Greensboro, N. C., Phone 3-6282; Philip L. 
Lavole, 19 Polk St., Sylacauga, Ala.; John H. Graham, P. O. Box 904, Green- 
ville, S. C., Phone County 7614: Donald A. Barnes, 1010 Margaret Ave., Ma- 
rletta, Ga., Phone 1335-M. Plant Manager: A. H. Noble, 2130 N. Tryon St., 
Chariotte 2, N. C. Warehouse and Sou. Mfg. Plant, 2130 N. Tryon St., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

ASHWORTH BROS., INC., 1201 South Graham St., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. 
Offices, 44-A Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C.; 215 Central Ave., S.W., Atlanta, 
Ga.; Texas Repr.: Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


ATWOOD DIVISION, Universal Winding Co., Providence, R. I. Sou. Offices, 
618 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.; Agent, Frederick Sails. 


BAENSON CO., THE, 1001 Marshall St., Winston-Salem, N. C.; 886 Drewery 
St., Atlanta, Ga. 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, lll. Sou. Office, 31 W. McBee Ave.; Green- 
ville, 8S. C., J. H. Spencer, Mgr. 


BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. C. 


BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES, INC., 10 High St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Of- 
fice, 318 Montgomery Bidg., Spartanburg, S&S. C. 


BARRELED SUNLIGHT (U. 8. Gutta Percha Paint Co.), Providence, R. I. 
Cc. L. Park; Sou. Dist. Mgr., 1640 N. Emory Rd., N.E., Atlanta, Ga.;: Thomas 
C. Roggenkamp, 118 Altondale Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; L. K. Palmer, P. O. Box 
1123, Spartanburg, S. C.: William M. Moore, 601 Pearl: St.. Lynchburg, Va.: 
Alfred G. Malone, P. ©. Box 3763, Orlando, Fla.; P. R. Singletary, 3083 Pied- 
mont Rd., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


BECCO SALES CORP., Buffalo, N. YY. Sou. Megr., D. 8S. Quern, P. O. Box 183, 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: J. D. Quern, 1930 Harris Road, Charlotte, N. 
C.; J. R. Hopkins, 403 Diggs Bivd., Warner Robbins, Ga. 


BEST & CO., INC., EDWARD H., Boston, Mass. Sou. Repr.: W. C. Hames, 185 
Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga., Phone Dearborn 5974: William J. Moore, 1 Pen- 
dieton St., Greenville, S. C., Phone Greenvillé 7646 


BLACKMAN-UHLER CO., 180 Ezell St., Spartanburg, 5. C. W. B. Uhiler, 
Paul C. Thomas; Rock Hill, 8. C., P. C. Blackman, Jr., Box 1076. 


BORNE SCRYMSER CO., Works and Offices, 632 S. Front St., Elizabeth, N. J. 
Warehouse, 815 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Megr.: Russell C. 


Young. Reprs.: John Ferguson, LaGrange, Ga.: Willard E. Smith, Charlotte, 
N. C, 
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BROOKLYN FIBRE BROOM CO., Brooklyn, N. Y. Sou. Repr.: John Batson, 
Box 841, Greenville, S. C. 


BROWN CO., THE DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: Greenville, 8. C., 
Ralph Gossett and Wm. J. Moore: Griffin, Ga., Belton C. Plowden; Dallas, 
Tex., Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc.;: Gastonia, N. C., Gastonia Mill Supply 
Co.; Spartanburg, S. C., Montgomery & Crawford. . 


BULLARD CLARK CO., THE, Charlotte, N.-C., and Danielson, Conn. E. H. 
Jacobs Southern Division Plant, Warehouse and Office, Box 3096, South Blvd., 
Charlotte; N. C. Sou. Exee., Edward Jacobs Bullard, Pres., and C.. W. Cain, 
V.-Pres. and Gen. Mgr., both of Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Service Engineers: S. B. 
Henderson, Box 133, Greer, S. C.: L .L. Froneberger, Jr., 1020 Westover Ter- 
race, Greensboro, N. C.; W. D. (‘‘Chip’’) Clark, 399 Lofton Road, N.W., At- 
lanta, Ga.; Frank W. Beaver, Concord, N. C. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. Plants: Chatta- 
nooga-Knoxville-Nashville: Sales and Service: C. A. Schier, A. S. Burkart, W. 
A. Bentel, W. J. Kelly. Jr., George S. McCarty, A. J. Kelly, D. -H. Gunther, 
care of Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; H. V. Wells, care 
of Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Nashville, Tenn.:; Lawrence Newman, care of 
Burkert-Schier Chemical Co., Knoxville, Tenn.:; James A. Brittain, 3526 Cliff 
Road, Eirmingham, Ala.; Nelson A. Fisher, 629 Hillside Ave., Glen Ellyn, 
Chicago, Ill.; Byrd Miller, Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C. 


BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Repr.: J. H. 
Zahn, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


CAROLINA BELTING CO., 26 Augusta St., Greenville, 8S. C. 
CAROLINA LOOM REED CO., 1000 S. Elm St., Greensboro, N. C. 


CAROLINA MACHINERY CO., Steel Creek Rd., P. O. Box 1922, Charlotte, 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, 8. C. 


CARTER TRAVELER CO., Gastonia, N. C., Division of A. B. Carter, Inc., 
Gastonia, N. C. Sou. Repr.: R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 S. Main St., Dallas, 
Tex. 


CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, INC., Charlotte, N. C. Peter 8S. 
Gilchrist, Jr. 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., 314 E. 6th St., Charlotte, N. C. Sales 
Reprs.: J. E. Beattie, P. O. Box 82, Greenville, 8. C.; J. L. Harkey and P. L. 
Pindell, Charlotte Office. 


CIBA CO., INC., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. Sou. Offices 
and Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C. 


CLINTON INDUSTRIES, INC., Clinton, Iowa. R. C. Rau, S. E. Mer., Clinton 
Sales Co., Inc., 918 Mortgage Guarantee Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga., Tel. Walnut 
8998; Boyce L. Estes, 343 Mimosa Dr., Decatur, Ga. Sou. Reprs.: Grady Gilbert. 
Box 342, Phone 3192, Concord, N. C.; Jack M. Gibson. 900 Woodside Bidg.., 
Phone 2-8022, Greenville, 5. C. Stocks carried at Carolina Transfer & Storage 
Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Forrest Abbott Co:, 117 E. Court St., Greenville, S. C.; 
Atlanta Service Warehouse, Atlanta, Ga.; Industrial Chemicals, Roanoke Rap- 
ids, N. C. 


COCKER MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO., Gastonia, N. C. 
COLE MFG. CO., R. D., Newnan, Ga. 


COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORP., 2 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. Corn 
Products Sales Co., Southeastern Blidg., Greensboro, N. C., W. Rouse Joyner, 
Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co.. Montgomery Bldg., Spartanburg, S. C.;: Corn 
Products Sales Co., Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C., J. Allen Simpson, Mgr.; 
Corn Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Hurt Blidg., Atlanta, 
Ga.; Corn Products Sales Co., Comer Bldg., Birmingham, Ala., L. Hawley 
Kelly, Mgr. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


CRABB & CO., WILLIAM, 303 Third Ave., Newark, N. J. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass. Sou. Offices and 
Plant: 1505 Hutchison Ave., Charlotte, N. C. 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO., 72 Cambridge St., Worcester, Mass. Sou. 
Reprs.: Greenville; S. C., 1000 Woodside Bidg., W. F. Woodward, Tel. 2-7131. 
Dallas, Tex., O. T. Daniels, care Textile Supply Co.: New York, N. Y., 200 
Fifth Ave., F. C. Bryant. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou: Repr.: John E. Humphries, 

. O. Box 834, Greenville, S. C.; John H. O'Neill, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta. 
Ga.; H. Reid Lockman, P. O. Box 515, Spartanburg, S. C.; James H. Carver. 
Shelby, N. C. 


DAVIS MFG. CO., INC., FRANK, 1139 Main St., Pawtucket. R. 
Sou. Reprs.: John P. Batson, P. O. Box 841, Greenville, S. C.: R. E. L. Hold. 
Jr., P. O. Box 1474, Greensboro, N. C. 


DAYTON RUBBER CO., THE, Dayton 1, Ohin. Textile Accessory Reprs.: 
J. O. Cole, P. O. Box 846, Greenville, S. C.;: William L Morgan, P. O. Box 
846, Greenville, S. C.; Thomas W. Meighan, 1364 Middlesex Ave., N.E.. Atlanta. 
Ga.; T. A. Sizemore, 525 Grove St., Salisbury, N. C.; E. L. Howell. P. O. Box 
846, Greenville, S. C.; J. R. Eawards, 401 Peachtree Rd., Spartanburg 8S. C. 
V-Belt Reprs.: J. M. Hubbard, Dist. Mgr., The Dayton Rubber Co., 240 Spring 
St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga.; C. G. Crim, 412 N. Laurel Ave., Charlotte, N. C.: F. 
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J. E. SERHINE CO. 


GREENVILLE « CAROLINA 


means better, 
more efficient, 
A lower cost 


TEXTILE MILLS + RAYON PLANTS + KNITTING mis + DYE HOUSES 

BLEACHERIES + STEAM UTILIZATION + STEAM POWER PLANTS For over thirty-seven 
WATER WASTE DISPOSAL APPRAISALS + PLANS + 
gesshully myriad chal- 

 Jenges of leading dyers, 
bleachers and finishers 
with better, more efficient processing agents. 

Ask Laurel Technicians for their recommendations. 


WEAVERS KNITTERS SPINNERS CONVERTERS 


Dinancing, c Laurel Boil-Off Oils and Compounds - Laurel Emul- 

sions and Softeners - Laurel Hosiery Finishes - Laurel 

: Nylon Finishes - Laurel Rayon Oils - Laurel Textile i 

WFD Oil - Laurel Wool Oils . Laurel Special Finishes | 
Meinhard, Greeff Co. soaps, oils, finishes 


LAUREL SOAP MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 


Johnston Building, Charlotte, N. C., Charlotte 2-5449 Win. Rentulel’s | OFFICES — 
ESTABLISHED 1909 2607 E. Tioga St., Philadelphia 34, Pa. 


Warehouses—Paterson, NW. J.* Chattanooga, Tenn. Charlotte, N.C. 


LASTING 
BOILER 
FURNACES 


furnaces lined with CARECO 
lost two to four times loeger than 
those lined with fire brick. Write fer 
quotation.” 


Condor RUBBER PRODUCTS 
CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO. 
Herisville, $. C. RUBBER COVERED ROLLS 


ENDLESS BELTS + V-BELTS 


Long lasting quality and engineering characterize Condor 
Rubber Products. Textile Mill men buy Condor Rubber-Covered 
Rolls, Endless Belts, V-Belts, etc. in complete confidence. If 
you are not a “Condor Customer” standardize now on this 
complete Textile line: 


Transmission Belts Acid Hose Oilless Bearing 
V -Belts Fire Hose ) Material 
Cone Belts Vacuum Hose Rubber-Covered 
Air, Water and Loom Strapping Rolls 
Steam Hose Sand Roll Covering Rubber-Lined Tanks 
Specializing In 
RENECKING STEEL ROLLS N COVERING FACTORIES 
orth Charleston, S.C. — Passaic, N.J.— Neenah, Wis. 


WATER ROLLS and FLUTED ROLLS | 


CREASMAN STEEL ROLLER MACHINE CO. 


Wilkinson Blvd. Gastonia, N. C. P. O. Box 2416 
Telephone 3700-W-4 


INC. 


MANHATTAN RUBBER Division 7 PASSAIC, er JERSE) 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


G. Tanner. 1549 Marianna St., Memphis, Tenn.; D. C. Greer, The Dayton 
Rubber Co., 240 Spring St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga.; K. C. Sparks, P. O. Box 2368. 
Birmingham, Ala.: W. E. Wayland, 615 Third Ave., North, Jacksonville Beach, 
Fla.: E. W. Watson, 516 Riverside Dr.. Bossier City, La. Textile Jobbers: 
Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville Belting Co., Greenville, S. C.;. Textile 
Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; 
Young & Vann Supply Co., Birmingham. Ala.; Industrial Supply, Inc., La- 
Grange, Ga.; Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


DENISON MFG. CO., THE, Plant and Sales Offices, Asheville, N. C. Sou. 
Service Repr.: L. C. Denison, P. O. Box 4072, Asheville, N. C 


DICKSON & CO., W. K., 40414 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. W. K. Dickson. 
DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO., Bristol, R. I. 


DODENHOFF Co., INC., W. D., Greenville, S. C. 


DOLGE CO., THE C. B., Westport, Conn. Sou. Reprs.: William H. Harrison, 
551 Wilton St., Marianna, Fla.;: L. G. Strickland, R. F. D. 4, Durham, N. C.; 
George E. Bush, 800 Magnolia Ave., Charlotte, N.C. New England: John H. 
Barlow, 43 Potters Ave., Providence, R. I. 


DRAPER CORP., Hopedale, Mass. Rhode Island Warp Stop Equipment Branch, 
Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Offices and Warehouses, Spartanburg, S. C., Clare H. 
Draper, Jr.; Atlanta, Ga., 242 Forsyth St., S.W., W. M. Mitchell. 


DRONSFIELD BROS., Oldham, England; Boston, Mass. 
DUNNING & BOSCHERT PRESS CO., 328 W. Water St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS @& CO., E. 1., Organic Chemicals Dept., Main Office, 
Wilmington, Del. D.C. Newman, Mgr. Sou. District; Charlotte Office, 414 8S. 
Church St., R. D. Sloan, Megr.; J. D. Sandridge. Asst. Mgr. Reprs.: E. P. 
Davidson, W. I. Pickens, M. D. Haney, Jr., H. H. Field, H. B. Constable, N. R. 
Vitira. W. R. Ivey, I. F. Chambers, B. S. Nicholson, J. T. Hasty, Jr.; J. A. 
Franklin, Augusta, Ga.; T. R. Johnson, Greenville, S. C.; J. T. McGregor, 
Greensboro. N. C.: J. A. Kidd, High Point, N. C.; John L. Dabbs, Jr., Hickory, 
N.C. Atlanta Office, 1206 Spring St., N. W., A. B. Owens, Mer. Reprs.: W. F. 
Crayton, Adam Fisher, Jr., J. H. Stradley, W. A. Howard, Gayle Rogers, J. L. 
Fesperman, Jr., John 8S. Gardner; C. H. Asbury, Chattanooga, Tenn.; M. 8. 
Morrison, Jr.. Knoxville, Tenn.; A. W. Pickens, Columbus, Ga.; J. E. Dempsey, 
Orlando, Fia.: J. A. Verhage, Memphis, Tenn 


EATON, PAUL B., 218 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N, C. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plant, 11842 W. Fourth 
St.. Charlotte, N. C., George A: Field, Mgr.; Arthur W. Harris, Harris Mfg. 
Co.. Agt., P. O. Box 1982, Phone Main 2643, Atlanta, Ga.; P. W. Coleman, 
Box 1393. Greenville, S. C., Phone: 2-3327; R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main 
St., Dallas 1, Tex. 


ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., 
Bldg.; Greenville, S. C.; S. R. and V. G. Brookshire. 


and Allen 


FABREEKA PRODUCTS CO., INC., 222 Summer St. Boston, Mass. Sou, Office: 
P. O. Box 1168, Spartanburg, s. C. 


FAFNIR BEARING CO., New Britain, Conn. Sou. Offices and Warehouses: 223 
S. Mint St., Charlotte 2, N. C., Stenley D. Berg; 245 Piedmont Ave., Atlanta, 
Ga., A. G. Laughridge. 


FERGUSON GEAR CO., Gastonia, N. C. 


FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield, Mass. Sou. Offices, 509 Johnston Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, Southern Franklin 
Process Co. Greenville, S. C.; Central Franklin Process Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 


GASTONIA COMBER NEEDLING C©O., Gastonia, N. C. 
GASTONIA MILL SUPPLY CO., Gastonia, N. C. 


GASTONIA ROLLER, FLYER & SPINDLE CO., Linwood Ave. and Second St., 
Gastonia, N. C. Phone 1209. 


GASTONIA TEXTILE SHEET METAL WORKS, INC., Gastonia, N. C. 


GENERAL CHEMICAL CO., Division Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., 40 Rector 
St.. New York, N. Y. Sou. Sales and Technical Service Offices: 45 Edgewood 
Ave., S.E., Atlanta, Ga.; 2000 Race St., Baltimore 30, Md.; 818 Tuckaseege Rd., 
P. O. Box 970, Charlotte 1, N. C.; 3909 Capitol Ave., Houston 3, Tex. 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1217 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte 1, N. C. D. B. Smith, 
Sou. Sales Mer.;: F. B. Crusan, Asst. Sou. Sales Mgr. Reprs.; H. G. Thompson, 
Asheville. N. C.: Hugh D. Brower, Atlanta, Ga.; H. C. Mills, Jr., Raleigh, 
N. C.: Guy H. Sowards, Greenville, S. C.; W. A. Counts, Res. Mgr., Bluefield, 
W. Va.: E. H. Chapmen, Combustion Engineer, Charlotte, N. C.; J. E. Camp- 
bell, Combustion Engineer, Charlotte, N. C 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 435 Hudson St.. New York City. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 2459 Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., S. H. Williams, Mgr. 


GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS, W. Franklin Ave., Gastonia, N. C. 


GRATON & KNIGHT CO., 356 Franklin St., Worcester 4, Mass. Salesmen: W. 
F. McAnulty, 1240 Romany Rd., Charlotte 3, N. C.; D. A, Ahlstrand, 692 Ken- 
nesaw Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga.; Sam P. Dixon, 2530 Randolph Place, Canter- 
bury Gardens, Birmingham 9. Ala.; Edward Pickett, Jr.. P. O. Box 1527, New 
Orleans, La.: P. T. Pinckney, Jr., Box 1331, Memphis, Tenn. Distributors: 
Hugh Black, P. O. Box 1437, 29 Pendleton St., Greenville, S. C.; Peerless Sup- 
ply Co., Shreveport, La.; Weaks Supply Co., Monroe, La.; Columbus Iron Works 
Co.. Columbus, Ga.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Tennessee Mill 
& Mine Supply Co., Knoxville, Tenn.; Battey Machinery Co., Rome, Ga.; Fulton 
Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Young & Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Cam- 
eron & Barkley Co., Charleston, S. C., and Savannah, Ga.; McGowin, Lyons 
Hardware & Supply Co., Mobile, Ala.; Ross Wadick Supply Co., New Orleans, 
La.; Brown Roberts Hardware & Supply Co., Alexandria, La. 
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Burkhalter, Charlotte, N. P. King, Jr., Augusta, Ga.; 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Greensboro, N. C. Phone 5678. Geo. A. 
McFetters, Mgr., Phone 2-0205: Reymond F. (‘‘Dick’’) Coe, Phone 3-4193. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, S. C. 
GRIFFIN & SON, IRA L., P. O. Box 1576, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


GULF OIL CORF. UF Fa., egg Pa. 
Timmons, Greenville, S. C.: 


Div. Office, Atlanta, Ga. C. T. 
. G. Robertson, Jr., Spartanburg, S. C.; R. G. 
G. W. Burkhal- 
ter, Greensboro, N. C.; S. E. Owen, Jr., Hendersonville, N. C.: R. L. Winchell, 
Raleigh, N. C. Div. Offices, Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; Philadelphia, 
Pa.; New Orleans, La.; Houston, Tex.; Louisville, Ky.; Toledo, Ohio. 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 


H & B AMERICAN MAOHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Offices, 815 The 
Citizens and Southern National Bank Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., J. C. Martin, Mer.: 
Charlotte, N. C., Office, 1201 Johnston Bldg., Herman J. Jones, Div. Mgr.; J. T. 
Miller, Service. Repr. 


HENDERSON FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. (Div. of Southern States Equip- 
ment Co.), Hampton, Ga. 


HENLEY PAPER CO. (formerly Parker Paper Co.), Headquarters and Main 
Warehouse, High Point, N. C.; Warehouses and Sales Divisions: Charlotte, 
N. C., Asheville, N. C., Gastonia, N. C. m 


HERSEY, HENRY H., 44 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. Selling Agent for 
A. C. Lawrence Leather Co. and New England Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


HETHERINGTON & SONS, INC., JOHN, 72 Lincoln St., Boston 11, Mass. Sou. 
Repr.: Thomas M. Brockman, Jr., 236 W. Airline Ave., Gastonia, N. C. 


HOUGHTON. & CO., E. F., 303 Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia 33, Pa. Sou. 
Reprs.: W. H. Brinkley; Gen. Sales Mgr., Sou. Div. 1301 W. Morehead St.., 
Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916. Sou. Reprs.: L. L. Brooks, 506 Cedar Rock 8t., 
Pickens, 8S, C., Tel. 3041; J. W. Byrnes, 701 N. Jacinto St., Houston 2, Tex., 
Tel. Preston 7151; G. J. Reese, 546 McCallie Ave.. Chattanooga. Tenn.: C. L 
Elgert, 10 E. Lexington St., Baltimore 2, Md., Tel. Saratoga 2388: T. E. Hansen, 
Rt. No. 2, Box 157, Glen Allen, Va., Tel. 5-1620; J. J. Reilly, 2788 Peachtree 
Rad., N.E., Apt. 6-B, Atlanta, Ga., Tel. Cherokee 7660; F. P. Hunt, Secretarial 
Exchange, 902-904 Dermon Bldg., Memphis, Tenn., Tel. 37-9626; A. N. Jackson, 
1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916; S. P. Schwoyer, P. O. Box 
1507 or 302'>2. Otteray Drive, High Point, N. C., Tel. 3654; J. C. Mahaffey, 
Warp Size Specialist, 1301 W: Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., THE, 258 Summer St., Phone Liberty 1875, Boston, 


Mass. Sou; Repr.: Jas. E. Taylor, -P. O. Box 2064, Phone 3-3692, Charlotte 1, 
N. C. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., 44-46 Vine St., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Offices 
and Plants, 244 Forsyth St., 5.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Guy L. Melchor, Sou. Agent; 
J. Floyd Childs, 219-223 S. Linwood St., Gastonia, N. C.; Carl M. Moore, 
Agent; Southwestern Repr., Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc., 718 Brown Blidg., 
Austin, Tex. 


HUBINGER CO., THE, Keokuk, Iowa. Sales Repr.: 


Ira L. Griffin, P. O. Box 
1576, Charlotte, N. C. Telephone 4-8306. 


HUNT MACHINE WORKS, INC., 200 Academy St., Greenville, 8S. C. 


HYSTER CO., Portland 8, Ore. Sou. Repr.: 


L. S. Teague Equipment Co., 921 
Lynch Bldg., Jacksonville 2, Fla. 


IDEAL MACHINE CO., Bessemer City, N. C., A. W. Kincaid, Mgr. 
INDUSTRIAL AIR CO., Needham, Mass. 


INDUSTRIAL COOLING & MOISTENING co., 


Char- 
lotte 3, N. C., G. A. White. 


1440-44 S. Tryon St., 


INDUSTRIAL SUPPLY COMPANY, Clinton, S. C. 


JENKINS METAL SHOPS, INC., Gastonia, N. C. 


JOHNSON CHEMICAL CO., 831 Moretz Ave., 


Phone 6450, Charlotte, N. C., 
P. ©. Box 1418. Stephen J. Hawes, Mer. 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, O. Sou. Office, 1200 Woodside Bldg., 
Greenville, S. C. Sou. Warehouses: Greenville, 5. C., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. 
Reprs.: C. C. Switzer, Greenville, 8S. C.; E. Hays Reynolds, Greenville, 8S. C.;: 
Luke Castile, 924 Monticello Terrace, Charlotte 3, N. C.; F. M. Wallace, 
Homewood, Birmingham, Ala. 


KIMMEL MACHINERY CO., LEON, P. O. Box 1316, New Spartanburg Highway, 
Green ille, S. C. 


LAMBETH ROPE CORP., New Bedford, Mass. Frank Burke, Phone 3-4987, 
Charlotte, N. C.; J. P. O'Leary, Phone 4082-M, Greenville, S. C 


LANDIS, INC., OLIVER D., 718 Queens Road, Charlotte 7, N. C. 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., INC., 2607 E. Tioga St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Reprs.: A. Henry Gaede, P. a Box 1083, Cherlotte, N. C.; W. R. Sargent, P. 
O. Box 1044, Greenville, 8. 


LeBLOND MAOHINE TOOL CO., THE R. K., Cincinnati! 8, Ohio. Sou. Reps.: 
Norfolk, Va., The Henry Walke Co.; Charlotte, N. C., The Henry Walke Co.: 
Atlanta, Ga., The Henry Walke Co.; Jacksonville, Fla., Parquhar Machinery 
Co.; Birmingham, Ala., Moore-Handley Hardware Co.; Memphis, Tenn., Bert L. 
Sylar & Son; Chattanooga, Tenn., Bert L. Sylar & Son. 


LEWIS MACHINERY CO., W. D., P. O. Box 826, Gastonia, N. C. 


LOPER CO., RALPH E., 500 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8S. C. New England 
Office, Buffington Bldg., Fall River, Mass. 


LUBRIPLATE DIVISION, FISKE BROS. REFINING CO., 


129 Lockwood S8t., 
Newark 5, N. J. Sou. Repr.: 


J. Pred Welch, 1317 Lafayette Ave., Charlotte, 
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PAY ROLL CONTROLS 


SPECIALIZING IN TEXTILES FOR OVER ONE-THIRD OF A CENTURY 


SPECIAL REPORTS 
WORK LOAD STUDIES COST SYSTEMS 
COST REDUCTION SURVEYS | 


E. Lorper Co. 


GREENVILLE,S.C. FALL RIVER, MASS. 


RUBBER COVERED ROLLS _ 
RUBBER’ LINED PIPE AND FITTINGS 
RUBBER AND ASBESTOS PRODUCTS FOR TEXTILE MFG. 


Better Sewice=FROM A SOUTHERN MILL 


RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN 
M NORTH CHARLESTON PLANT 
NORTH CHARLESTON, S.C. 


Package Dyeing and Bleaching 


ALL TYPE COLORS 
ON COTTON YARNS 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, N. C. 


TELEPHONE 729 WORKS: N. MARIETTA ST. 


BARKLEY 
MACHINE WORKS 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 
PARTS 
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For nearly a century, Cole has 


been designing and erecting 
elevated tanks for the textile 
industry. Mill engineers know 
from experience that Cole 
tanks deliver the most depend- 
able water service for sprinkler 
systems and general use, with 
the very lowest maintenance 
cost. Call on Cole for assist- 


ance with your problems. 


Write for the latest Cole 
catalope—‘TANK TALK” 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
NEWNAN, GA. 


FOR SALE 


18—-7 x 314, Woonsocket Speeders, 160 Spindles each. 
‘12—Whitin Combers, Model D-2. 


5—-Whitin Combers, Model D-2, with one Sliver 
and one Ribbon Lap machines. All 7 machines 
completely rebuilt. 

4—-Collins Tape Drive Twisters, 200 Spindles per 
frame, 33/4” gauge, 21/4” ring. 

3——Draper Twisters, Band Drive, 172 Spindles per 
frame, 314” gauge, 21/4” ring. 

1—Saco-Lowell No. 7 Evener for breaker picker, 
complete with Side Shaft. 


We have a complete line of cast iron and plate ring 
holders. Also quantities of Spinning Rings. All rings 
new on one side. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


W. D. LEWIS MACHINERY CO. 


P. O. Box 826 Phone 473 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 


TANKS 
> 
| 
| 
‘a 
CYLINDERS 
| 
VESSELS TANKS 
MANUFACTURERS OF | 
| GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 


SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


N. C.; James B. Tiernan, 1514 Vineville Ave.. Macon, Ga.; Leo A. DeJean, 
850 Gladstone Blvd., Shreveport 38, La. Distributors: Tidewater Supply Co., 
Inc., Norfolk, Va.;: Asheville, N. C.; Columbia, S. C.; Knoxville, Tenn.; Rich- 
mond, Va.: Roanoke. Va.: Chears Bearing Co., Atlanta, Ga.: S. Donald Fortson 
Co., Augusta, Ga.: C. W. Farmer Co., Macon, Ga.; John D. Robinson Co., 
Savannah, Ga.: Georgia-Alabama Supply Co., Inc., West Point, Ga.; Noland 
Co., Inc., Chattanooga, Tenn.: Lewis Supply Co., Memphis, Tenn.; Tafel Elec. 
& Supply Co., Nashville, Tenn.;: Turner Supply Co., Mobile, Ala.; Jefferson 
Brick Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala.; R. J. Tricon Co., New Orleans, La. 


LUTTRELL & CO., C. E., Greenville, 8. C. 
MAGUIRE & CO., INC., JOHN P., 370 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISION OF RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, 
INC., THE, Passaic, N. J.. Factory: North Charleston, S. C. Sou. Distributors: 
Alabama—Teague Hdw. Co., Montgomery: Anniston Hdw. Co., Anniston; Long- 
Lewis Hdw. Co., Birmingham: Gadsden Hdw. Co., Gadsden. Georgis-—American 
Mchy. Supply Co., Atlanta; Bibb Supply Co., Macon. Kentucky—Graft-Pelle Co., 
Louisville. North Carolina—Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte; Dillon Supply Co.., 
Raleigh, Durham and Rocky Mount: Kester Mchy. Co., Winston-Salem, High 
Point and Burlington. South Carolina—The Cameron & Barkley Co., Charles- 
ton: Carolina Supply Co., Greenville; Columbia Supply Co., Columbia; Mont- 
gomery & Crawford, Inc., Spartanburg: Sumter Mchy. Co., Sumter. Tennessee— 
Chattanooga Belt & Sup. Co., Chattanooga: Summers Hdw. & Sup. Co., 
Johnsun City: Power Equipment Co., Knoxville; Buford Bros., Inc., Nash- 
ville; Lewis Supply Co., Memphis. Virginia—Industrial Supply Corp., Rich- 
mond. 


MARQUETTE METAL PRODUCTS CO., THE, Cleveland, O. So. Reprs.: Chal 
H. White, 239 Hillside Ave.. Charlotte, N. C.;: W. P. Russell, Box 778, Atlanta, 
Ga.; Byrd Miller, 908 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C. ' 


M-B PRODUCTS, 130-134 E. Larned St., Detroit 26, Mich. Wilson F. Hurley, 
P. O. Box 1443, Greenville, S. C., Virginia and South Carolina Repr.: J. W. 
Davis, P. O. Box 745, Columbus, Ga., Georgia; Alabama, Mississippi and 
Loulsiana Repr.: Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte 1, N. C., North Carolina 
Repr.: R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main St., Dallas 1, Tex., Oklahoma, 
Arkansas and Texas Repr. 


McKEE BELTING CO., 213 N. Third St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Repr.: T. J. 
Digby, Jr., P. O. Box. 244, Greer, 5S. C. 


McKELVIE MACHINE CO., Gastonia, N. C. Henry McKelvie. 


MEADOWS MFG. CO., P. O. Box 4354, Atlanta, Ga. N.C. Repr.: Walter S. 
Coleman, P. O. Box 722, Salisbury, N. C.; S. C. Repr.: James P. Coleman, P. O. 
Box 1351, Greenville, 5. C.: Ga., Ala. and Tenn: Repr.: R. L. Holloway, P. O. 
Box 4334, Atlanta, Ga. 


MEDLEY MFG. CO., 400-—32nd St., Columbus, Ga. Phone 2-1695-6. 


MEINHARD, GREEFF, & CO., 51 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. Sou. Repr.: 
E. F. Skinner, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte 2, N. C. 


MERROW MACHINE CO., THE, 8 Laurel St., Hartford, Conn. Hollister- 
Moreland Co., P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, 8S. C. 


MILL DEVICES CO., Gastonia, N. C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main St., 
Dallas, Tex., Texas and Arkansas: Eastern Repr.: (including Canada) C. E. 
Herrick, 44 Franklin St., Providence, R. I.; European Repr.: Mellor, Bromley 
- & Co., Ltd., Leicester, England. 


MILLER, BYRD, Manufacturers’ Agent, Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C. 
MITCHAM & CO., N. Marietta St., P. O. Box 271, Gastonia, N. C. : 


MONARCH ELEVATOR & MACHINE CO., Greensboro, N. C. (Freight. and 
Passenger Elevators). Service Branches: Charlotte, N. C.; Augusta, Ga. 


MORELAND CHEMICAL CO., INC., Spartanburg, 8. C. Paul C. Thomas, Pres.- 
Treas.; J. W. Ivey, Vice-Pres. and Sales Mgr. Reprs.: J. J. Blake, K. T. Moore, 
T. J. Boyd, Spartanburg, S. C.; W. E. Nash, Asheville, N. C 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION, Allied Ohemical & Dye Corp., Gen. Office, 40 
Rector St., New York City. Julian T. Chase, Res. Mgr. Kenneth Mackenzie, 
Asst. to Res. Mer., 201 W. First St., Charlotte. N. C. Salesmen: Wyss L. 
Barker, Harry L. Shinn, Geo. A. Artope and J. Reese Daniel, 201 W. First St., 
Charlotte, N. C.; J. H. Shuford, C. J. Dulin and J. A. Parker, Jefferson Stand- 
ard Bidg.. Greensboro, N. C.;: H. A. Rodgers and Chas. A. Spratt, 1202 James 
Bldg., Chattanooga 2, Tenn.; J. K. Boykin, American Savings Bank Bidg., 
Atianta. Ga.: W. H. Jackson, County Club Apts.. Columbus, Ga.: A. Jones. 
508 Cotton Exchange Bidg., New Orleans, La.; Henry A. Cathey, 403 E. Frank- 
lin St., Room 210, Richmond, Va. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 354 Pine St.. Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 131 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. Gen. Mer., L:. E. Taylor, 
Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Mgr., H. B. Askew, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: J. K 
Sumner, P. O. Box 1607, Charlotte, N. C.: Donald C. Creech, P. O. Box 1723, 
High Point, N. C.: Prank S. Beacham, P. O. Box 281, Honea Path, S. C.: 
James B. Poteet, P. O. Box 221, Griffin, Ga.; W. Harry King, P. O. Box 272, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


NATIONAL STAROH PRODUCTS, INC., 270 Madison Ave.. New York City. 
Sou. Office: 17 Edgewood Ave., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Mgr.: L. E. Klempner, At- 
lanta, Ga. Sou. Reprs.: W. J. Bonner, 17 Edgewood Ave., Atlanta, Ga.;: H. F. 
Taylor, Jr., Hotel Troy. Troy, N. C.; J. W. Foster, 17 Edgewood Ave., Atlanta, 
Ga. Warehouses: Continental Carriers, Inc., 882 Marietta St. N.W., Atlanta, 
Ga.; Carolina Bakers Supply, Charlotte, N. C. 


NEISLER MILLS CO., INC., 40 Worth St.. New York, N.Y. 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Nashua, N. H. Sou. Reprs.: Char- 
lotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Mrs. W. G. Hammer, Box 26, Gastonia, N. 
C.; Arthur W. Harris, 443 Stonewall St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Henry H. Her- 
sey, Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. C. 


N. ¥. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave.. New York, N. Y¥. Sou 
Office.and Warehouse: 224 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C., Phone 3-7191. Palls 
L. Thomason, Sou. Agt., 224 W. First St.. Charlotte, N. C.: W. C. Taylor, Box 
1161, Greensboro, N. C.; F. W. Phillips, Box 782, Greenville, S. C.: F. D. Jac- 
oway, Box 28, Atlanta, Ga.;: James E. McNeely, Jr., Box 82, Gastonia, N. C.: 
James A. Sorrell, Jr., Box 1062, Nashville 2, Tenn. 
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NOBLE, ROY, New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Repr.: John B. Batson, P. O. Box 841, 
Greenville, S. C. 


NOONE & CO., WM. R., 105 Washington St., Boston Mass. 


NORLANDER-YOUNG MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Plant, York 
Road, Gastonia, N. C. 


NORTH AMERICAN ELECTRIC LAMP CO., 1014 Tyler St., St. Louis 6, Mo. 
Southeastern Repr.: Carl H. Henry Co., 170 Ellis St. N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


NORTH, INC.’ FRANK. G., 1378 Murphy Ave., S.W., P. O. Box 123, Station 
“A."’ Phone Raymond 2196-2136, Atlanta, Ga.; Marietta, Ga.. P. O. Box 92, 
Phone 250. Frank G. North, Pres. and Treas.: Mark W. Mayes, V.-Pres. Reprs.: 
Emile LeClair. Atlanta, Ga.: J. Cantey Alexander, Atlanta, Ga.: Raymond J. 
Payne, Carolinas, P. O. Box 6000, Charlotte 7. N. C.. Phone 4-7331. 


OLD DOMINION BOX CO., Charlotte, N. C.: Lynchburg. Va 


PARST SALES CO,. 221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Till. Sou. Repr.: C. H. Pat- 
rick, P. O. Box 300, Salisbury, N. C., Phone 1066. Sou. Warehouse, Textile 
Warehouse Co., Greenville, S. C. 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., Plants at Pitchburg, Mass... and Charlotte. N. C. At- 
lanta Office, Bona Allen Bldg. 


PEASE & CO., 11949 E. Fifth St., Charlotte. N. C. 


PENICK & FORD, LTD., INC., 420 Lexington Ave., New York City; Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. P. G. Wear, Sou. Sales Mgr., 805 Bona Allen Bidg., Atlanta, 
Ga., J. H. Almand, W. J. Kirby, Atlanta Office: C. T. Lassiter, Greensboro, 
N. C.; Guy L. Morrison, 902 Montgomery Bidg., Spartanburg, 8S. C. Stocks 
carried at convenient points. 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ CO., Public Ledger Bldg.. Philadelphia 6, Pa. Sou. 
Reprs.: F. Homer Bell, 2624 Forest Way, N.E., Atlanta 5, Ga.;: Kenneth B. 
King, 1601 E. Seventh St., Charlotte, N. C. Textile Distributors: Southern 
States Chemical Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Arnold Hoffman & Co., Inc:, F. H. Ross & 
Co., Inc., Southern States Chemical Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Southern States 
Chemical Co., Greenville, S. C.: Southern Textile & Chemical Products Co., 
High Point, N. C.; Marlow-Van Loan Corp., High Point, N. C.;.Tayler Salt & 
Chemical Co., Norfolk, Va. 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, N. C. 


PILOT LIFE INSURANCE CO. Jos. F. Freeman, Vice-President in Charge of 
Group Department, Greensboro, N. C. 


PIONEER HEDDLE & REED CO., INC., 1374 Murphy Ave., 8.W., P. O. Box 
116, Station A, Telephone Raymond 2126, Atlanta, Ga. Frank G. North, Chair- 
man of the Board; Mark W. Mayes, Pres. and Treas.;: E. LeClair, Sales Megr.; 
Glee B. Thompson, S. Cantey Alexander, Atlanta, Ga.; Raymond J. Payne, 
Carolina Repr., P. O. Box 6000, Charlotte 7, N. C.. Tel. 4-7331. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO., Columbia Chemical Div., Grant Bidg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Dist. Sales Office, 615 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., James 
R. Simpson, Dist. Sales Mgr. 


PNEUMAFIL CORP., 2516 Wilkinson Blvd., Charlotte, N. C. 
PRECISION GEAR & MACHINE CO., 2001 N. Tryon 8t., Charlotte 2, N. C. 
PRICE SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Camp Wadsworth, Spartanburg, 8. C. 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, INC., 7th Ave. and Tabor Rd., Philadelphia 20, Pa. 
Sou. Office: Wilder Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO. (Group Accident and Health and 
Welfare Plans Div.), Chattanooga, Tenn. Southeastern Div. Office, 815 Com- 
mercial Bank Bldg., Gastonia, N. C. 


RAGAN RING CO., Atianta, Ga. N. C. Repr.: John H. Foard, Box 574, New- 
ton, N. C. 


REINER, INC., ROBERT, 550-64 Gregory Ave., Weehawken, N. J. Sou. Repr.: 
John Klinck, 304 W. Forest Ave., North Augusta, 8. C. 


RHOADS & SONS, J. E., 35 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia 6, Pa. Sou. Office: 
J. E. Rhoads & Sors 88 Forsyth St., ©.W., Atlanta, Ga., P. O. Box 4305, C. 
R. Mitchell, Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: J. Warren Mitchell, P. O. Box 1589, Green- 
ville, S. C.; A. S. Jay, P. O. Box 687, Sylacauga, Ala.;: J. T. Hoffman, P. O. 
Box 4305, Atlanta, Ga.; L. H. Schwoebel, 615 Roslyn Road, Winston-Salem, 
N. C.; Textile Supply Co., 301 N. Merket St., Dallas, Tex. 


RICE DOBBY CHAIN CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: John P. Batson, P. 
©. Box 1055, Greenville, S. C.; R. E. L. Holt, Jr., P. O: Box 1474, Greensboro, 
N.. C. 


ROBERT & CO. ASSOCIATES, INC., Atlanta, Ga. 


ROHM & HAAS CO., 222 W. Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Of- 
fice: P. H. Del Plaine, Dist. Mgr., 1109 Independence Blidg., Charlotte, N. C., 


Phone 2-3201; A. K. Haynes, 1811 Meadowdale Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga., Phone 
Atwood 2619. 


ROY & SON CO., B. 8., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office: Liberty Life Blidg., 
Charlotte 2, N. C. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.: 
Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


ROYCE CHEMICAL CO., Carlton Hill, N. J. Sou. Repr.: Irving J. Royce, 


2508 Belvedere Ave., Chariotte, N. C. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Office and 
Supply Depot, Charlotte, N. C., Walter W. Gayle, Sou. Agt., F.: Robbins Lowe 
and C, P. Clanton, Selling Agts.; Atlanta, Ga.. Miles A. Comer and H. M. 
Walsh, Selling Agts.; Greenville. S. C., Charles S. Smart, Jr., Selling Agt. 


SALISBURY IRON WORKS, INC., Salisbury, N. C. 


SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, INC., 61 Van Dam St., New York 13. N. Y. 
Sou. Office: 1510-12 Camden Rd., Charlotte, N. C., A. T. Hanes, Jr., Mer. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & CO., 748 Rice St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. Reprs.: Vasser 
Woolley, John R. Seydel, E. A. Scott, A. Pate, Atlanta. Ga.: W. L. Whisnant. 
Concord, N. C. Northern and Export Repr.: Standard Mill Supply Co., 1064-1090 
Main St., Pawtucket, R I. (conditioning machinery and penetrants only). 
Southwestern Reprs.: O. T. Daniel, Textile Supply Co., 301 N. Market St.., 
Dallas, Tex.; Welling LaGrone, 13 W. Fairview Ave., Greenville, 8S. C. 
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GASTONIA 
MILL SUPPLY CO. 


Industrial, Textile, Electrical and 
Plumbing Supplies & Equipment 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 


The New McCASKIE Shell Roll 


Featuring compound joint with either Spur Caps, Bead 
Rings, Corrugated Fasteners, etc. Manufactured of Pine, 
or Whitewood. 

Capacity one thousand per day. Send us your inquiries or 
visit us. 


WILLIAM McCASKIE, INC. 


FORGE ROAD WESTPORT, MASS. 


WE MAKE 


Textile Machine 
Parts and Supplies 


WE ERECT 


Move, Overhaul 
and Export 
Textile Machinery 


MITCHAM & CO. 


N. Marietta St. Phone 2098 
Gastonia, N. C. 
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With new controlled electric 
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minute equipment, Sterling is 
supplying the most uniformly 
tempered and distortion free 
Ring Traveler possible. 


Compare With Sterling 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


SINCLAIR REFINING CO., Dist. Office, 573 W. Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga., 
F. W. Schwettmann, Mer., Lubricating Sales; P. W. Goddard, Mgr., Industrial 
Oil Saies: G. R. Dyer, Mer., National Accounts Dept. State Offices: Atlanta, 
Ga., Birmingham, Ala., Jacksonville, Fla., Miami, Fla., Tampa, Fla., Columbia, 
S. C., Charlotte, N. C., Naehville, Tenn., Jackson, Miss. Industrial Lubricating 
Engineers: W. P. Camp, P. O. Box 988, Columbia F, 8. C.; J. O. Holt, P. O. 
Box 5516, Raleigh, N. C.;: L. M. Kay, 332 Bighth St., N.E., Atlanta, Ga.; G. C. 
Kimbrough, P. O. Box 338, Nashville, Tenn.; W. H. Lipscomb, Apt. 6, 111! 
Broadus Ave., Greenville, 8S. C.: R. C. Martens, Rt. 1, Elmore, Ala.; R. O. 
Miller, 15 Miller Ave., Concord, N. C.; C. C. Nix, P. O. Box 2111, Birmingham, 
Ala.: R. L. Parrish, 211 Claire Drive, Thomasville, Ga.; R. A. Smith, P. O. 
Box 1366, Knoxville, Tenn.; E. D. Watson, 218 Georgia Ave., Macon, Ga. 


 SIRRINE CO., J. E., Greenville, S. C. 
SLAUGHTER MACHINERY CO., 513 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 


SLIP-NOT BELTING CORP., Kingsport, Tenn. Otto R. Cox, Southwest Sales 
Megr., Pelzer, S. C. Tel. 2391. Sou. Reprs.: E. S. Meservey, 305 E. Ponce de 
Leon Ave.. Decatur, Ga. Tel. Crescent 3774; Ga. and Ala. Repr.: G. H. Spencer, 
P. O. Box 1297, Gastonia, N. C., N. C. Repr.; Jack Alexander, Box 1623, Phone 
"177. Charlotte, N. C.; part of N. C. and S. C. Repr.: T. E. Doane, 1421 W. 
Sullivan St.. Kingsport, Tenn., Tenn. and Va. Repr.: J. D. Cox, V.-Pres.., 
’ Guthery Apts. No. 6, Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-9045; O. L. (‘Blackie’) Carter, 
Box 2206. Tel. 5043. Greenville, S. C.; Otto Cox, Regional Repr. Georgia, 
Alabama. Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas and Texas, 6 Reed St., P. O. Box 
#16. Phone 2391, Pelzer, S. C. 


SMITH & SON, E. E., Gastonia, N. C. 
SMITH TEXTILE APRON CO., 1055 W. Franklin Ave., Gastonia, N. C 


SMITH, YATES D., 1065 W. Franklin Ave., Gastonia, N. C. 


SOLVAY SALES DIVISION, ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORP., 40 Rector 
St., New York, N. Y. Sou. Branch: 212 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C.; Wood- 
ward Allen. Branch Mer. H. W. Causey, Asst. Branch Mer. Sou. Reprs.: Ear! 
H. Walker, High Point, N. C.; Richard Hoyt,. 1216 Edgewood Ave., Jacksonville, 
Fla. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 5S. C. 


SOUTHERN BELTING CO., 236-8 Forsyth St., S.W., Altanta, Ga. Sou. Reprs.: 
A. P. Mauldin. 1376 Graham St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; E. G. Merritt, 549 
Peachtree Battle Ave., Atlanta, Ga.: J. J. Merritt, 1428 Peachtree St., N. E., 
Atlanta, Ga.: J. H. Riley, 3013 Monroe St., Columbia, S. C.; 8. C. Smith, 2526 
Delwood Drive, N.W., Atienta, Ga. 


SOUTHERN EQUIPMENT SALES CO. (N. C. Equipment Co.), Charlotte, N. C. 
SOUTHERN KNOTWOOD APRON CO., 11855 W. 4th St., Charlotte 2, N. C. 
SOUTHERN LOOM REED MFG. CO., INC., Gaffney, 5. C 


SOUTHERN RADIO CORP., W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. 


SOUTHERN SHUTTLES DIVISION, Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., Main Office and 
Plant, 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford 
Bank Bidg., Box 1917, Greensbcro, N. C., C. W. Cain, Mgr:; Henry P. Goodwin, 
Sales and Service. Greenville Office and Plant, 621 E.’ McBee Ave., Box 1899, 
Greenville, S. C., J. J. Kaufmann, Jr., V.-Pres. and Mgr. of Southern Divi- 
sions: Davis L. Datson and Sam Zimmerman, Jr., Sales and Service. Atlanta 
Office and Plant, 268 McDonough Bivd., Box 1496, Atlanta, Ga.: Southern Shut- 
tles, a division of Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., 621 E. McBee Ave., Greenville, S. C., 
J. J. Kaufmann, Jr., Mer. 


SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


SOUTHERN STANDARD MILL SUPPLY CO., 512-514 W. Fourth St., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Benson Davis, Mer. 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. E., Decatur, Il. Sou. Offices, 2000 Rhodes-Haverty 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Southeastern Megr.; Charlotte N. 
C., L. A. Dillon, Asst. Southeastern Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: George A. Dean, H. A. 
Mitchell, Montgomery Bidg., Spartanburg, S. C.; W. T. O'’Steen, Greenville, 
. C.: Walter P. Hope, Atlanta, Ga.; W. N. Dulaney, 12 Montevallo Lane, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britain, Conn.. Sales Reprs.: G. H. Little, 
Harrison Bldg., Room 414, 4 S. 15th St., Philadelphia, Pa., Tel. Rittenhouse 
9977: G. R. Douglas, 707 Columbian Mutual Towers, Memphis 3, Tenn., Tel. 
88-7117: M. A. Hawkins, 3813 General Taylor St., New Orleans 15, La., Tel. 
Magnolia 5353; H. C. Jones, care The Stanley Sales Co., 410 Candler Bidg., 
Atlanta, Ga., Tel. LAmar 4651; G. J. McLernon, 209 WMubbard St.. San An- 
tonio 2 Tex., Tel. Travis 3653; Charles J. Turpie, Jr., 1412 Scott Ave., Char- 
lotte, N. ©C., Tel. 3-7015;: J. A. Dickson, P. O. Box 590, 122 Bales Ave., Phone 
9-2812, Chattanooga, Tenn.; T. P. West, Jr., 7 Mallard St., Greenville, S. C., 
Tel. 3515-M. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., Main Office and Plant, 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., 
Philadeiphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford Bank Bldg., Box 1917, Greens- 
boro, N. C., C. W. Cain, Mgr.; Henry P. Goodwin, Sales and Service, Green- 
ville Office and Plant, 621 E. McBee Ave., Box 1899, Greenville, S. C., J. J. 
Kaufmann, Jr., V.-Pres. and Mgr. of Southern Divisions; Davis L. Batson and 
Sam Zimmerman, Jr., Sales and Service. Atlanta Office and Plant, 268 Mc- 
Donough Blvd., Box 1496, Atlanta, Ga.; Southern Shuttles, a division of Steel 
Heddle Mfg. Co., 621 E. McBee Ave., Greenville, S. C., J. J. Kaufmann. Jr., 
Mer. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., INC., 285 Madison Ave., New York City. Sou. Office. 
224 W. Second St., Charlotte, N. C.,. Sou. Mer., W. N. Kline, 2500 Roswell 
Ave., Charlotte, N. ©C.; Ala. and Ga. Reprs.: E. S. Estes, 1257 Durand Dr.. 
N.W., Atlanta, Ga.; J. E. Hensley, 3011 Ave. “‘V,’’ Birmingham, Ala. N. C 
Repr.: W. 8S. Gilbert. Charlotte, N. C.; 8. C. Repr.: S. S. Hockridge, Charlotte. 
N. C. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsay St., Fall River, Mass. Sou. 
Reprs.: H. B. Cabaniss, P. O. Box 188, Monroe, N. C.: H. Cranford. 135 
Walnut St., Chester, S. C.: D. R. Ivester, Clarkesville, Ga. 
STODGHILL & CO., Atlanta, Ga. 


STOP-FIRE, INC., 127 Ashland Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. Sou Repr.: L. B. Me- 
Williams, 2124 Green St., Charlotte, N. C. 
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SULLIVAN & CO., 204 Citizens Bank Bldg., Norfolk, Va. 


SUNRAY CO., Airport Road, Spartanburg, S. C. E. J. Eaddy, Pres.: H. O 
Coddington, Gen Mgr. Distributors: Wrenn Bros., Charlotte, N. C.: Coleman 
Co., Inc., Greenville, S. C. 


TERRELL CO., INC., THE, Charlotte, N. C. E. A. Terrell, Pres., W. 8S. Terell. 
Sales Mer. 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. Dist. Offices, Box 901, Norfolk. Va., and, 


Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk Plants and Warehouses in all principle cities. 
Lubrication Engineers: P. C. Bogart, Norfolk, Va.: W. H. Goebel, Roanoke, Va.: 
F. M. Edwards, Goldsboro, N. C!; W. P. Warner and C. W. Meadors. Charlotte. 
N. C.; J. 8. Leonard, Greenville, S. C.; F G. Mitchell, Charleston, 8. C.: L. 
C. Mitchum, Atlanta, Ga.; A. C. Keiser, Jr., Atlanta, Ga.: J. G. Myers, Birm- 
ingham, Ala.; J. W. Buchanan, Munsey Bidg., Baltimore, Md.: G. W. Wood, 
Charlotte, N. C.; J. H. Murfee, Greensbord, N. C.; G. B. Maupin, Greensboro, 
N. C.; W. T. Allen, Greensboro, N. C.; C./T. Hardy, Durham, N C. 


TEXTILE APRON CO., East Point, Ga. 

TEXTILE MILL SUPPLY CO., 1300-10 S. Mint St.. Charlotte 2, N. C. 
TEXTILE SHOPS, THE, Spartanburg, S. C. E. J. Eaddy. 

TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OIL CO., 17 Battery, Place. New York, N. Y. 
S. E.. District Office: 3017 S. Blvd., Charlotte 3, N. C.. K. M. Slocum. Dist. 
Megr., Tel. Charlotte 2-3063. Sales Reprs.: R. C. Cook. 115 Orchard Road. 


Richmond 21, Va., Tel. Richmond 84-0804; E. O. Eagle, 620 Joyner St., Greens- 
boro, N. C., Tel. Greensboro 6291; G. B. Libby; P. O. Box 517, Taylors. 8S: C., 


_ Tel. Greenville 2-2800. 


TODD-LONG PICKER APRON CO., Gastonia. N. C. 
TODD-SMITH BANDING CO., INC., P. 0. Box 116. Gastonia, N. C. 


S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou: Plants. Greenville S. 


U 
_C.; Johnson City, Tenn. Sou. Reprs.: M. Ousley, P. O. Box 816, Greenville, 


. C.; D. C. Ragan, High Point, N. C.; A. D. Roper, Johnson City, Tenn. 


U. 8. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St., Providence. R. I.. Sou. Reprs.: 
William W. Vaughan and Wm. H. Rose, P. O. Box 792. Greenville, 8S. C.: 
Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga.; Torrence L. Maynard, P. O. Box 
456, Belmont, N. C.; Harold R. Fisher, P. O. Box 83, Concord. N. C. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Offices. 819 Johnston 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; Agts.: I. BE. Wynne and R. M. Mauldin: 903 White- 
head Bidg., Atianta, Ga., Agt. J. W. Stribling... 


VALENTINE & CO., J. W., 612 S. Main. St.. Winston-Salem, N. C.: Box 278 
Salem Station, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


VEEDER-ROOT, INC., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 231. W. Washington 
St., Greenville, S. C., H. V. Barker, Sou. Dist. Mer 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. I.. with Sou. Office and Sales 
Room at 358-364 W:. Main Ave., P. O. Box 842, Gastonia. N. C. Phone 247. 
Also W. L. Hudson, Box 1313, Columbus. Ga. 


VIRGINIA SMELTING CO., West Norfolk, Va. 


WAK INDUSTRIES, Charlotte, N. C. 


WALLERSTEIN CO., INC., 180 Madison Ave., New York 16. N. ¥. 


WARWICK CHEMICAL CO., W. Warwick, R. I. Sou. Branch Factory at Rock 
Hill, S. C. Soa, Reprs.: M. M. McCann, Box 825, Burlington, N. C.: Henry 


Papini. 806 Mills Ave., Greenville, S. C.; W. E. H. Searcy, ITI, Box 123, Grif- 
fin, Ga. : 


WATER TANK SERVICE CO., Commercial Bank Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.: Re- 
public Bank Building, Dallas, Tex. 


WATSON & DESMOND, 21612 W. Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C., Clifton E. Wat- 
son and S. P. ¥. Desmond, P. O. Box 1954, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reprs.: Walter 
F. Daboll, 703 Jefferson Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.; John W. Littlefield, 810 
Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C.; R: V. McPhail, Gastonia, N. C. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reprs.: W. F. Daboll. 


703 Jefferson Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.; John W. Littlefield, 810 Woodside Bldg., 
Greenville, S. C. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORP. (LAMP DIVISION), Chamblee. Ga. R. A. 
Corvey, Dist. Mgr.; Walter R. McKinney, Branch Megr., 2148 Highland St., 
Charlotte, N. C. Sales Reprs.: J. W. Johnston, 613 Mills St.. Raleigh, N. C.: 
J. H. Vickery, 4332 Devereaux St., Columbia. S. C. 


WEST POINT FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO., West Point, Ga. 


WHEELER REFLECTOR CO., INC., 275 Congress St., Boston 10, Mass. Sou. 


Reprs.: Ernest Hail. 901-A Sul Ross St., Houston, Tex.: Marshall Whitman. 
Bona Allen Blidg., Atlanta, Ga. 


WHITEHEAD MACHINERY CO., TROY, P. O. Box 1245, Charlotte, N. C 
Phone 3-9831. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office, Whitin Bldg. 
Charlotte, N. C., W. H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton, Mgrs.; 1317 Healey Bidg.. 
Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reprs.: M. J. Bentley and B. B. Peacock. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Repr.: Wil- 
liam K. Shirley, Box 84, Ware Shoals. S. C. 


WILKIN & MATTHEWS, 1504 E. Worthington Ave., Charlotte 3. N. C. Hugh 
Wilkin and John Matthews. 


WOLF, JACQUES & CO., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Reprs.: C. R. Bruning, 302 N. 
Ridgeway Drive, Greensboro, N. C.; G. W. Searell, R. No. 15, Knoxville, Tenn. 
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DRONSFIELD’S PATENT 


BRADLEY FLYER REPAIR BRAND 


20 years experience repairing 


% 


RAYFIELD - STEWART, INC. 


Textile Spindle Repair Specialists 


Plant and Office 
1314 West Second Ave. Phone 5-1692 - Gastonia, N. C. 


| J. N. PEASE & COMPANY 
Engineers e _Aychitects 


119% E. FIFTH ST. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Leather Belting 


AND STOCKED BY 
Ch . k S THE PRINCIPAL MILL SUPPLY HOUSES 

ec traps CARD MAKERS 
- 213 NORTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
Southern Representative f 
E T. J. DIGBY, JR. + BOX 244 + PHONE 640 + GREER, S.C. OU — 
| 
F P. O. Box 116 Gastonia, N. C. Phone 1682 AND ACCURACY 
4 Manufacturers of 
: Cotton Banding for Every Textile Need When you have your Spindles, Pressers, Flyers, 
| Double Loop Hook Bands—Single Loop | 
| Steel Rolls & Picker Aprons reconditioned by 


REDUCES LABOR AND MATERIAL NORLANDER- YOUNG 


COSTS IN PACKAGING MACHINE COMPANY 
Ze wie | York Road Phone 5-4022 


TITE-FIT TUBING GASTONIA, N. C. 


Write for descriptive folder she 


BEMIS BRO. one co. 


5114 BROOKLYN OUR MOTTO QUALITY AND SERVICE AT A MINIMUM COST 
SECOND % ZONE 32, Has realized thousands of repeated orders 


AVENUE NEW YORK 
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CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


Southern Standard Mill Supply Co. 


NEW, REBUILT and USED TEXTILE MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 


513 So. Tryon St. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Phone 3-884] 


1064-90 Main St., Pawtucket, R. |. 


.@ N.Y. Office: 6708 Empire State Blda. 


WANTED 


Young graduate textile engineer or equivalent—some experience in 
cotton spinning essential——understands textile machinery and  proc- 
esses—good analyst. 


This position will work into a production engineering job taking charge 
of operating methods, quality control, production planning and contro] 
A permanent position with a well established spinning mill making 
knitting yarns in‘southern part of Georgia. Write fully on education. 
experience, earnings, age and personal status, to _ 


“Graduate Engineer,’.. care Textile Bulletin. 
Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N..C. 


ECONOMY 
ROLLER GLUE 


Greenville Belting Co. 


Greenville, S. C. 


Exclusive Agent 
for the entire 
South. 


Manufacturers of 


LEATHER BELTING 
LOOM STRAPPING 
Phone 2218 


ee 


TROY, AD Mac HINRY Co 


WE REBUILD 
TEXTILE 
APRONS 


TEXTILE 
MACHINERY 
| and SUPPLIES 


TROY WHITEHEAD MACHINERY COMPANY 


PROGRESSIVE YOUNG MAN, 12 years’ experience 
in cotton goods mill, desires position as- Assistant 
Superintendent or Night Superintendent Would 
consider Overseer Spinning in good mill. If inter- 
ested. write for reference. to ““‘H. P. R..”" care 
Textile Bulletin,. P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, 


EXPERIENCED WEAVE ROOM OVERSEER AVAIL- 
ABLE: now employed but would like to make 
change: prefer Alabama or Georgia, but will go 
anywhere. Huve hid 12 years’ experience as over- 
seer—can handle weaving and slashing. Experi- 
enced on all types of Draper looms from E-Model 
to XD-Model, ‘on. plain and fancy work. Age 41, 
married; two years college education. Can give 
best of recommendations. Sober and reliable. 
Would like to hear from someone who is looking 
for a man to hustle his job. Write ‘'S-Z."’ care 
Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, 


PAUL B. EATON 
Patent Attorney 


1208 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
753. Munsey Bldg., Washington, D, C. 


P. O. BOX 1245 CHARLOTTE. PHONE 3-9831 . 

WANTED—ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT WANTED 
: Large, single unit, independent fancy rayon ; 

weaving and throwing plant desires man Position aS Superintendent 46 years of age: 
between ages of 30-40 for Assistantship. Ex- past 12 years as Superintendent, first eight 
cellent opportunity for right man. Technical tous 
education desirable. If interested, write weave mill. Good references. 

‘*‘Rayon Plant,’’ care Textile Bulletin, Reply to *““G-48."’ care Textile Bulletin, 

P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N.C. 


PERFEX _ FIBRE BROOMS 


P. O. Box Largest Warehouse Stock In The South Phone 
1316 WE BUY, SELL OR TRADE USED TEXTILE MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 2-2721 


LEON KIMMEL MACHINERY COMPANY 


OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE: NEW SPARTANBURG HIGHWAY — GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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For Quality and Economy 
Textile Mill Brooms 
Dye House Brooms 


ask 
JOHN P. BATSON 
Box 841 Greenville, 8. C. 
WANTED 


1947-1948 Textile Engineering Graduates 
who are interested in doing textile research 
work in Rayon Technology. Write ‘'Re- 
earch,.’’ care Textile Bulletin, P. O. Box 
1225, Charlotte 1, N. C., giving educational 
background, experience and salary expected. 


WANTED 


Position as Manager or Superintendent of 
mili by man with technical education and 
broad. practical experience. . Available on 
reasonably short notice 


Write “S. P. R..”’ care Textile Bulletin. 
P. O. Box 1225. Charlotte 1, N. C. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Just Published 


RAYON 
TECHNOLOGY 


Prepared by the Textile Research Department 
of the American Viscose Corporation 


2738 pages, 6 x 9, illustrated, $3.75 


Brings you modern technological 
methods and techniques for handling 
rayon on machinery originally de- 
signed to handle natural fibers, as 
well as on newly developed equip- 


ment. It shows mill men in all di- 


visions of the textile industry the most 
effective methods for processing 
rayon into yarn, greige goods, and 
finishing fabrics. Designed as a prac- 
tical guide by outstanding technicians 
in the field, this book emphasizes the 
every-day applications of the methods 
described, stressing the HOW of 
rayon handling. 


Order from: 


TEXTILE BULLETIN 
Charlotte, N. C. 


CLARK’S DIRECTORY of 
SOUTHERN TEXTILE MILLS 


Pocket Edition 
Price $2.00 


New 1948 Edition 
now ready for mailing 


CLARK PUBLISHING Co. 
P. O. Box 122 
Charlotte, N. C. 


WANTED 
SUPERINTENDENT AND GENERAL MANAGER 


FOR COTTON MILL IN BURMA 
ONE OVERSEER OF CARDING 
ONE OVERSEER OF SPINNING 


ALSO: 


The Government of Burma having 
pany, Pawtucket, for the equipment of 


of 20,000 spindles making 12s to 20s yarn for hand weaving and also equipped with 200 
looms for making coarse grey sheetings, is inviting applications for the positions above 


described. 


Applicants for the position of Superintendent and General Manager should have the 
following qualifications: (1) Thorough knowledge and experience on the technical 


details of machinery settings, operati 
management of a similar plant: (3) 


help and the ability to adapt himself to conditions in a new country; (4) ability to 
train and supervise department overseers 


Applicants for the positions of overseers must have had thorough experience in 


similar positions. 


Term of contract proposed for Sur 
three to five years anc for Overseers 


cellation clauses. Overseers would be 
train Burmese Overseers to fill these positions at completion of their contracts. . 


Transportation for successful appl 
U:. S. A. at: completion of contract 
provided rent free. At completion of 
each year of completed service as gr: 


for misconduct}. One month's leave of absence with pay would be provided each year, 
together with free medical service and accident insurance to the same extent provided 


other Government employees with equi 
taking out of Burma not to exceed tw 


Applicants should furnish complete information in first letter including record of 


expertence, previous engagements, qua 


age, salary expected. Any applicant should be prepared to go to Washington for inter- 
view. and any applicant selected should be willing and able to report in Burma not 


later than June, 1949. 


Applicetions to be received up to and not later than December 10, 1948, and 


addressed to Lockwood Greene Engine 
who are acting as Engineers for the 
for consideration 


contracted with H & B American Machine Com- 
a new cotton mill, the first in Burma. to consist 


on and maintenance: (2) previous experience in 
should have experience in training inexperienced 


verintendent and General Manager would be fronr 
two to three years: with suitable or usual can- 
expected during the term of their contract to 


icants and their families to Burma and return to 
would be provided. Furnished house would be 
contract one month’s salary would be paid for 
atuity fexcept in case of termination of contract 


valent rating. Provision would be made to permit 
o-thirds of salary. 


lifications. references as to character and ability 


ers. Inc., 10 Rockéfeller Plaza. New York, N. Y., 
project and who will transmit such applications 


iN 


CE LUTTRELL & COMPANY 


Textile Machinery and Supplies 


GREENVILLE, 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


POSITION WANTED 


as Overseer Weaving on Draper X and X2 
or any older model loom: 49 years old and 
am at present employed at same position. 
but desire to make a change. Willing to go 
most any place. Can furnish good. refer- 
ences. 


Write “‘CB-7,”’ care Textile Bulletin, 
P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1; N. C 


OPPORTUNITY FOR 
SALES REPRESENTATIVE 


Important manufacturer of textile chemical 
processing specialties offers unusually lucra- 
tive position to qualified sales representative 
to cover Alabama, Mississippi, Georgia, Ten- 
nessee. Practical mill background in textile 
dyeing and finishing essential. Good work- 
ing knowledge of rayon and acetate process- 
ing desirable. State age, training, experi- 
ence, references. Our organization knows of 
this advertisement 


Write ‘“‘Chemical,’’ care Textile Bulletin. 
P.O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


CHEMICAL SERVICE LABORATORY 


Microscopical - Analytical - Consulting 


H. Elizer, Director 
1429 Bryant St. Charlotte 2, N. C. 


P. O. Box 1576 Phone 4-8306 


For Best Results Use 
Textile Bulletin Want Ads 


Over Fifty Years in business 


America; general overseer cotton weaving. 


MEN WANTED-POSITIONS OPEN: 


Superintendent and manager Southern synthetic yarn fabric plant; superintendents, overseers and second hands for South 
slashing and cloth room, $100-$125 week; overseers and second hands slashing and 
warp preparation; overseers dyeing and overseers finishing, rayon, acetate, cotton and silk fabrics; overseer cotton weaving, 
2nd shift; overseer cotton spinning; overseer woolen carding ; 
mechanics; machinist, also assistant foreman folding and packing for bleaching, dyeing and finishing plant; loom fixers, etc. 


CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, Inc., 294 Washington St., Boston 8, Mass. 


Telephones LIberty 2-6547 and Liberty 2-6548 


overseer weaving 


r and overseer finishing for corduroy; master 
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Two Differentials in One 


Roy 40SR. For those who prefer 
fast grinding 

Roy 40SRS. For those who prefer 
regular or slower grinding. 


The motion case is the same, but the gears are 
interchangeable. A quick switch of gears and 
you have: your required speed—tast or siow. 


Established 1868 


B. S. ROY & SON COMPANY 


Factory ° Worcester, Mass. 
Representatives in the South 

Charlotte, N. C. Office and Warehouse _. Tel, 5-3845 

Greensboro, N. C. Odell Mill Supply Co. Tel. 2-2114 

Charlotte, N. C. Textile Mill Supply Co. Tel, 5125 

Columbus, Ga. J. W. Davis Tel. 3-7055 

Dallas, Tex. Textile Supply Co. Tel. 7-4729 


ales 3D 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Moving — Erecting — Exporting 
General Overhauling 


all Textile Apron Co. 


ALL TYPES OF PICKER APRONS 
AND: BEATER LAGS 


1055 WEST FRANKLIN AVENUE 
GASTONIA, N. C. 
PHONES 
Day-1723.  Night-2149-W 

996-W 


Serving the Textile Ind ustry Since 1923 


P-O. BOX 36 


Warp Trucks for all Warp Handling Operations 


THERE IS A LEWIS HYDRAULIC LIFT TRUCK 
TO HANDLE ALL YOUR LIFTING PROBLEMS 


Trucks for Finishing Plants as well as 


all other textile applications. 


Ww 


Catalogue with all Dimensions on 


Request. 


A demonstration in your plant can 


be arranged. 


SPARTANBURG), 58. C. 
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Gefore Closing Down 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY HAPPENINGS AS THE MONTH ENDED — 


PERSONALS 


Harry W. Kimmell has succeeded the late 
Frank C. Roberts as superintendent of the 
Pauline Plant of Neisler Mills, Inc., Kings 
Mountain, N. C. 


Fritz Zweifel has joined the sales organ- 
ization of the Arlind Corp., New York 
City, which represents some of the largest 
and best known American textile machinery 


_and supply manufacturers in the Near East 


and Far East. Upon his return from Brazil 
last May Mr. Zweifel went on leave of ab- 
sence from H & B American Machine Co., 
then resigned a few months later in order 
to recover fully from illness contacted in 
South America. 


Joseph G. Melton, formerly associated 
with Cliffside Mills at Avondale, N. C., 
has joined the staff of the New River Fin. 
ishing Plant of Burlington Mills Corp. at 
Dublin, Va. 


W. M. Pittendreigh, formerly assistant 
superintendent, has been promoted to super- 
intendent of cotton mills at the Ware 
Shoals (S. C.} Division of Riegel Textile 
Corp. He succeeds G. B. 
general superintendent and. production man- 
ager at Newberry (S: C.) Textile Mills. 


Sessi ms, NOW 


A. W. Ricks has resigned from the super- 
visory staff of California Cotton Mills Co. 
at Uniontown, Ala., to accept a position: in 
Monterey, Mexico. 


Charles H. Campbell, sales manager for 
Sonoco Products at Hartsville, C., 
was named president of the South Carolina 
Chamber of Commerce at its annual meet- 


ing Nov. 17 


W. J. Erwin, president of Republic Cot 
ton Mills, Great Falls, S$. C., and a vice- 


president of J. P. Stevens & Co.,. Inc., is. 


recuperating at his home. in Great Falls 
following a minor operation. 


president of 


William H. Claflin, Jr., 


Solidad Sugar Co., Boston; Mass., has been 
elected to. the board of directors of Pactfic 
Mills. Mr. Claflin succeeds Charles G. Ban- 
croft, retired. 

James C. Self, president of Greenwood 
(S. C.) Mills, was presented with a Cham- 
ber of resolution. Nov. 15 
honoring him for “using his industrial 
genius to benefit his fellow man in_ hts 


Commerce 


county and for his co-operation in every 
movement and enterprise for the best. inter- 
est of the people of this section of South 
Carolina.” 


Henry Gifford, formerly on. the sales 
staff of Allred Chemical & Dye Corp.,. has 
joined the heavy chemical sales division of 
Mathieson Chemical Corp. with headquar- 
ters in Chattanooga, Tenn., and will cover 
Tennessee and adjoining states for the firm. 
Mr. Gifford is a native of South Carolina 
and received his B. S,. degree from Clem- 
son College in 1935. 


Norman Tindal has been appointed light- 
ing engineer and manager of the lighting 
and lamp department at Union Supply & 
Electric Co., Charlotte, N. C. Mr. Tindal 
is.a 1935 graduate of Clemson College and 
since that time, with the exception of 41% 
years in the Army, has been associated with 


Duke Power Co. 


Jay Seefeld has been appointed a sales 
representative for the. Allis-Chalmers Co 
and assigned to the San Antonio, Tex., dis- 
trict office of the firm. For: two years he 
was employed by thx 
Carp. 


Tennessee Eastman 


Harris Research Laboratories, Washing 
ton, D. C., recently has made the following 
additions to. its staff: Ada K Coller, a 
graduate in chemistry of Dickinson College, 
Carlisle, Lena Lee Dunn, who re 
ceived a B: S. in home economics from 
Texas State Te achers College for Women: 
Martha L. Markovich, who majored in 
chemustry at Grove City ( Pa.) College; and 


Jane L. Simpson, who received an M. §S. in 
chemistry from Georgetown University, 
Washington. 


Tribute was paid to Robert L. Stowe, 
Gaston County, N. C., textile executive, on 
Nov. 18 -when the states governor, R. 
Gregg Cherry, dedicated the Stowe Bridge 
at McAdenville. W. J. Pharr, mayor of 
McAdenville and vice-president and_ treas- 
urer of Stowe Mills. Inc., introduced official 
guests present for the ceremony. Governor 
Cherry termed the naming of the new 
bridge as “a deserved honor to one of Gas- 
ton County's beloved, loyal and faithful 
friends and public servants.” 


OBITUARIES 


Frank H. Naylor, 71, vice-president 
and manager of Jordan Mills, Inc., Colum- 
bus, Ga., died Nov. 16 following a cerebral 
hemorrhage. Survivors include his wife, a 
son, three brothers and four sisters. 


Horace B. Davis, 45, superintendent of 
the Converse Plant of Cliftom (S. C.) Mfg. 
Co., died recently. Surviving are his wife, ° 
a son, a daughter, a sister and five brothers. 


MILL NEWS 


ROCKINGHAM. N. C. The $250,000 
roof repair project at Safie Mfg. Co., which 
has been underway since August, is expect- 
ed to be completed pext month. The plant 
building was erected in 1907 and the pres- 
ent repair project is one of the most costly 
improvements since the erection date. 


GASTONIA, N. C.—wNet sales of Textiles. 
Inc., for the fiscal year ended Sept. 30 
amounted to $23,229,597, according to the 
annual report to stockholders. Net operat- 
ing profits were placed at $1,814,177, equal 
to $3.10 a share on the common stock after 
provision for preferred dividends and in- 
come taxes. This compares with net sales 
of $24,282,144 and a net proftt of $3,617,- 


-----------HANDY SUBSCRIPTION BLANK ----------,- 


(Check) 


~REMITTANCE ENCLOSED; 
Please Send Money Order or Check as we cannot be responsible for cash. 


Mail to TEXTILE BULLETIN, P. O. Box 1225, CHARLOTTE 1, N. C. 


Please enter my subscription to TEXTILE BULLETIN for _ ne 
three years at $3.00. | 


SIGNED. 
POSITION. 


ADDRESS __ 


SEND BILL. 


_one year at $1.50 or 


eck) 
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BEFORE CLOSING DOWN 


187, or $6.33 per common share, for the 
fiscal year ended Sept. 30, 1947. The report 
revealed that $728,000 has been spent dur- 
ing the 12 months for additional equip- 
ment and renovations, bringing moderniza- 
tion expenditures for the last three years to 
$2,140,000. In addition, 


been set aside for further improvements. 


NewBerry, S. C Newberry Textile 
Mills has completed its modernization pro- 
gram. and switched its looms from sheetings 
to print cloths. Part of the program, which 
cost $1,500,000, involved the installation 
of new, looms and other equipment as well 
as improvements on present machinery. 
Full: production of the mill will be about 
550,000. yards of fabric per week. The 
spindleage of the mill has been increased 
from about 44,000 to 54.000. 


Boston, Mass.—Stockholders of Ken- 
dall Co. Nov. 16 voted unanimous approval 
of a proposal to split the common. stock 
two-for-one. The. action hecame effective 
Nov. 17. Authorized common stock was in- 
creased from 542,049 to 904,098 shares. 
with 800,000 shares outstanding. 


DOUGLASVILLE, Ga.—Anneewakee Cot- 
ton Mill, Inc., a new organization with 100 
looms in place and more to be installed 
later, began operations recently in the pro- 
duction of fancy drapery, shirting, herring. 
bone twills and drill cloth. Officers of the 
new firm are M. T. McDearmid, president 
and general manager; M. L. Glover, secre- 
tary; and Julian Arnold, treasurer. 


GASTONIA, N. C.—The Osceola Plant. of 
Textiles, Inc., has been awarded a Certifi- 
cate of Merit for 1948 by the N. C. Indus- 
trial Commission for its outstanding safety 
record. Employees of Osceola worked 250.- 
337 accident-free man-hours in 34 weeks. 


CLEVELAND, On10—Directors of Amerti- 
can Bemberg Corp. at a meeting Nov. 17 
declared a regular semi-annual dividend of 
$2.25 per share on the preferred stock pay- 
able Jan. 1, 1949, to stockholders of record 
Dec. 20, 1948. The directors also declared 
a dividend of 25 cents per share and an 
extra dividend of 25 cents per share on the 
common stocks, both payable Jan. 1, 1949, 
to stockholders. of record Dec. 20, 1948. 
Directors of North American Rayon Corp. 
at a meeting Nov. 17 declared a dividend 
of 75 cents per share’on the common stocks 
payable Jan. l, 1949. to stockholders of 
record Dec. 20, 1948. 


LEXINGTON, N., C.—Employees of the 
Lexington rayon plant of Burlington Mills 
Corp., have received the Liberty Mutual In- 
surance Co.'s accident prevention flag in 
recognition of their outstanding industrial 
safety record of operating one million man 
hours without a lost-time accident from 
December, 1947, to September of this year. 
At recent presentation ceremonies at the 
plant, the blue and white flag was presented 
to the company by Engineer Herbert Leigh 
of Liberty Mutual and Assistant Division 
Manager Tom Tolar of Lexington Rayon 
and Ira Drake of Burlington Mills indus- 
trial relations department spoke on the im- 
portance of accident prevention. 
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*Reg. Trade Mark 


BETTER REDUCING AGENT 


Customers are critical of textile printing: 
And your best assurance of favorable comment 
— sales — is to use Discolite with vat 


colors in discharge pastes. 


DISCOLITE RETAINS its efficiency at high temperatures. 


IT’S ECONOMICAL . . . sodium sulphoxylate formalde- 
hyde, supplied in highly concentrated lump or powder form. 


IT’S VERSATILE . . . fine performance results 
4 in white and colored discharge printing . . . 
in hydrosulphite indigo printing. 


GOOD FOR STRIPPING, TOO. When other stripping 
agents fail, Discolite often does the job... an 


extra economy typical of all Royce Products. 


Remember these two important points: Discolite is a 
reducing agent; it’s made only by Royce. 


CARLTON HILL, NEW JERSEY 
MANUFACTURERS OF NEOZYME* PAROLITE* FABRITEX* DRYTEX* 
VELVORAY* CASTROLITE* VATROLITE* ZIPOLITE* GUMOLITE* 
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